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BOOK FIRST. 



CHAPTEE L 

THE BOY IN TROUBLE. 

** I KNOWED the boy would git into 
trouble I" 

" Then what on arth did you lit 
him go fur?" 

" He was not my servant — ^not even 
my son." 

" But he wus of your raisin, gin- 
erly speakin." 

" Now, Polly, you understand hu- 
man nater well enough, fur you wus 
young once, though you're no duck- 
lin now — there, don't frown so — to 
know that young folks is not always 
to be guided by old folks. There 
wus your younger and purtier sister 
Lizzie " 

" There you go, Mr. Swartwout, at 
my sex agin, I don't care if Lizzie 
did run away ; it wus Tom Boden's 
fault altogether. If he had'nt run 
away with her — and he wus a man 
— she'd never a-thought of such a 
thmg." 

"I'm not raisin that pint now, 
Polly, though I do think your sex 



has the most to answer fur. There 
wus Eve, you know, to begin with. 
It's of age, not sex, I'm speakin. 
Young heads always think they hold 
more than old ones. That wus Clin- 
ton's weakness. He wus a good boy, 
and a lovin boy ; and he had a head 
that wus the makin of the smartest 
kind of a man ; but he got that no- 
tion of goin to headquarters, as he 
called New York, into it, and all I 
could say and do, I couldn't drive it 
out." 

" That's aU true enough, Mr. Swart- 
wout ; but yit I can't help a-thinkin 
it wus mainly your fault. What wus 
it put that notion of goin to York 
into the boy, but your way of flat- 
•terin him, an' tellin him he had a 
head above the common ? No won- 
der he come to think no place out- 
side of York was grand enough fur 
him." 

" Now, PoUy, do have some sense. 
As fur flatterin the boy, I should like 
to know who wus always pickin out 
wives fur him — tellin him that he 
could many this one and that one, 
and makin beUeve that nobody wus 
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too good far him. If there's any one 
thing that's calculated to turn a boy's 
head, it's a-thinkin all the girls is in 
love with him. That shoe, I rather 
think, fits your foot." 

" I'm not a-goin to deny my share 
of the 'sponsibihty, Mr. Swaxtwout, 
fur we all have our sins to answer 
fur, and I did love Clinton. But 
what I say is, that you're the one 
that's most to blame, bein a man 



i* 



"There it is agin. The men is 
always to blame. Adam beguiled 
Eve, and Tom Boden, though, gin- 
erly speakin, he hadn't no more 
spunk than a sheep, ran away with 
your sister Lizzie. Weemen is always 
very innocent when the mischiefs 
done. No, Polly, I wusn't to blame 
fur Clinton Maintland's goin to New 
York. I warned him agin it — told 
him there wus more'n enough people 
there already — that a good share of 
them, men and weemen, wusn't fit 
fur no young man of good morals to 
sociate with, and that I knowed if he 
went he'd git into trouble. The re- 
sponsibility, apart from what the boy 
himself must bear, rests somewhere 
else. Who wus it that wus a-makin 
shirts, and knittin socks, and gittin 
him ready to have his own way, spite 
of me, when I was arguin and fightin 
the battle with the youngster ? An- 
swer me that, will you 1" 

Wa'al, you wouldn't a-had the boy 
go naked, would you? — and I so 
loved Clinton, too. Oh, Mr. Swart- 
wout, I thought you had a heart I" 

Here the woman addressed as 
Polly took refuge in that fortress 
which is always her sex's surest re- 
source when worsted in the field of 



argument. She began to snivel, at 
the same time covering her face in 
retreat with that shield which woman 
rarely fails to have at command — 
her apron. 

From the tenor and temper of so 
much of the colloquy as has been 
given, the all but irresistible infer- 
ence would be, that the parties to it 
were husband and wife. Such was 
not the case. They were not even, 
as the expression is, so much as " re- 
lated " to each other. They were 

but to properly explain requires a 
formal introduction to two persons 
with whom the reader might as well 
at once be made acquainted. 

Martin Swartwout was a bachelor 
— an old bachelor, for he was hard 
on fifty — ** comfortable," as the world 
esteems any man who has enough 
property to make him respected by 
his neighbors and flattered by his 
probable heirs — otherwise a plain 
and simple-hearted, but thrifty, far- 
mer in a Central New York town. 
Polly Brown was a maid — an old 
maid, for she was nearly as venerable 
as her companion in the foregoing 
dialogue — and, moreover, Martin 
Swartwout's housekeeper. She, too, 
was financially very " well off," hav- 
ing always carefully husbanded — 
which she had failed to do for her- 
self — the wages she had received, be- 
yond what was absolutely indispens- 
able expenditure, and was, notwith- 
standing, considerably run to angles 
and wrinkles at the date of her in- 
troduction to the reader, a well-pre- 
served representative of her sex and 
years. The explanation of the free- 
dom of speech she took with her 
employer was that, having been in 
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orphaned childhood adopted and 
"raised" by Martin Swartwout's 
mother, she had virtually grown up 
and Hved as one of the family. The 
relation between the two people was 
practically that of brother and sister. 
They might as well have been mar- 
ried, seeing how they Hved, was a 
common remark in the neighbor- 
hood, although even the censorious 
world attributed no impropriety to 
their association ; but Martin Swart- 
wout and PoUy Brown had always 
thought otherwise. Perhaps it was 
because each had a tongue, and, as 
the reader has had the opportunity 
of seeing, knew how to use it They 
had their disagreements like other 
people, and Martin Swartwout — in 
reply to a dehcate suggestion from 
the Eev. Mr. Goodbody, to whose 
flock they belonged, and who enjoyed 
the reputation of being something 
of a match -maker, that they would 
do weU to become one through his 
instrumentahty — did say, that they 
differed quite enough as it was, with- 
out being brought any closer to- 
gether. The truth is, they led some- 
thing of a cat and dog existence — 
the man, who was the best natured 
ci*eature in the world, although given 
to waggery and harmless teasing, 
being the big, playful mastiff, full of 
mischief without maUce ; and the 
woman, who was like some others of 
her sex that have passed beyond the 
boundary of the uncertain, his feline 
antipode, ever ready to do battle with 
tooth and claw. 

When his adversary began to cry, 
raising her apron to her face as a 
signal of distress, Martin Swartwout 
was disarmed ; for, notwithstanding 



the woman's xerj natural accusation, 
he did, as has already been alleged, 
have a heart. 

" Wa'al, wa'al," said he, in a con- 
ciliatoi-y tone, "I wus only jokin. 
There, don't mind it" 

" It's too solemn an occasion fur 
jokin," dolefully responded his com- 
panion. "Clinton in trouble, and 
you goin away to that — ^that dreadful 
York. Oh, dear I Oh, dear 1" 

What had before been a snivel 
now broke forth into a downright 
shower of tears, making the man 
still more anxious to allay the tem- 
pest he had raised. 

"Perhaps it's not so bad after aU," 
he said, soothingly. "Clinton says 
he hasn't been doin nothin wrong ; 
and if so, they can't surely hurt l^inr). 
He says " 

Here the old gentleman began 
to fumble about his pockets for the 
authoritative evidence of what Clin- 
ton did say, the search resulting in 
the production of a letter, which, 
upon being opened and read, proved 
to be the following : 

Kbw Yobk, November 21th, 18— 
Deab UnoiiB Martin : I am in serious 
trouble— you will understand how serious, 
when I inlbftn you that I am in the Tombs 
— the principal prison here — on a charge of 
murder. I will not enter upon the particu- 
lars now, as I write at present merely in 
fulfillment of my promise to you, to let you 
know immediately in case any serious trou- 
ble came upon me. I need hardly add to 
you, who know me so well, that I am 
wholly innocent of any crime. 

Your loving nephew, 

ClilNTON MaINTIiAND. 

" There, you see, he says he hasn't 
done nothin wrong, and Clinton's 
one to be beheved." 
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" Of course he's to be believed." 

" Then they can't surely do any- 
thing to him." 

" I dono. It's a dreadful, dreadful 
place — ^York is." 

And at this reflection the lachry- 
mose storm, which had partially 
cleared away, broke forth again, 
threatening to settle down into a 
regular, monotonous rain. 

"This won't do," said the man, 
springing up energetically. "The 
stage'll be along in half an hour, and 
at this rate I'U not be ready. Can't 
you git me out half a dozen clean 
shirts, as many pair of socks, a hand- 
kercheer or two, and — don't forgit 
my night-cap, wiU you? Hurry, 
now, and put 'em in the varlice, as I 
must take the first stage." 

" What, that soon, Mr. Swartwout ? 
Your clothes " 

" All ready, provided you git me 
the shirts and things. " 

And with that the man hurried 
out of the room. It was clear that, 
although a bachelor, he knew some- 
thing of woman's nature. He doubt- 
less argued that nothing would so 
speedily overcome his companion's 
despondency as to set her to " pack- 
ing." Nor was he mistaken. Slow- 
ly and languidly at first, the woman 
began to select from an old-fashioned 
bureau, before which she had droop- 
ingly knelt, the various garments 
that had been mentioned, running 
her eyes slowly over them between 
the intervals in which she was com- 
pelled to take off her spectacles to 
rub them with her apron. But as 
she discovered button after button 
which she thought needed fastening, 
and every here and there a point 



where a stitch could be supplied to 
advantage, her manner gradually 
changed. Her movements became 
quick and energetic. The moisture 
still stood on her shrivelled cheeks, 
but none any longer came from her 
eyes, although there was a sigh now 
and then ; and by the time Martin 
Swartwout again made his appear- 
ance she was working as busily as 
any girl of sixteen making ready for 
her own wedding trip. 

" La me I where on arth did you 
git them clothes ?" 

The old lady held up her hands in 
utter astonishment at the metamor- 
phosis her master had undergone in 
his absence ; for he stood before her 
in habiliments in which she had not 
only never before seen him, but 
which she had never supposed him 
to possess. 

" Them's my city suit," he replied, 
stepping first to one side and then to 
the other, to show his outfit to the 
best advantage ; " made on purpose 
fur this journey, more'n three years 
ago. You see, when Clinton would 
go to York spite of me, I knowed 
he'd git into trouble sooner or later, 
and so I jist went and ordered them 
clothes to be ready agin the time. 
As I calculated I'd have to appear 
among folks of quality down there, I 
told the tailor to git 'em up accord- 
ing to the very newest style, regard- 
less of expense. So them's the very 
latest touch." 

With that the speaker turned a 
complete circle on his heel to exhi- 
bit his wonderful costume to his ad- 
miring companion. The clothes had, 
unquestionably, been constructed ac- 
cording to the newest style at the 
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time they were made, having been 
faithfully cut after the last fashion- 
plate received by the country tailor ; 
but the period of three years, although 
but a span in the world's hfetime, 
often works wonderful revolutions in 
the dominion of dress. The tail of 
the fashionable coat had, in the 
meanwhile, crept up nearly a foot, 
while the collar had suffered propor- 
tionate abbreviation ; and, as for the 
pantaloons, while Martin Swartwout's 
nether garment tended to rank ex- 
travagance, the latest fashion had 
made them simply a second skin to 
the limb. The appearance of the 
old gentleman, as he thus stood for 
inspection, would have provoked any 
judge of the newest style to laugh- 
ter, but as neither he nor his compa- 
nion was aware of the inconsistency, 
the effect in this case was quite the 
opposite. 

"There is the stage!" suddenly 
shouted the old man, as the sound 
of approaching wheels was heard 
upon the not very even road in front 
of the house. " Where's my varlise ? 
things all packed?" and, upoti re- 
ceiving an affirmative response, he 
seized the great carpet-bag — ^big 
enough for an ordinary family — and 
turned to bid his housekeeper good 
bye. 

"Now Mr. Swartwout," said she 
anxiously, " do take care of yourself 
in that — that dreadful place — now 
dor 

The man's only response was to 
walk up to her and bestow a ringing 
kiss upon her lips. 

Had she been met with a slap 
direct in the face, she could not 
have been more astonished, and, for 



the moment, more indignant. Tears 
had gone by since any one had pre- 
sumed upon such a liberty with her, 
if, indeed, anybody had ever be- 
fore sought and dared the deed 
and certainly as, for Martin Swart- 
wout, he had never, provocative as 
he had always been, attempted the 
like — never. The color mounted to 
her forehead, her eyes snapped ve- 
hemently, and a sharp word would 
unquestionably have been hurled in 
the face of the offender, had not his 
back, as he turned to leave the 
house, before she could command 
her breath, already been towards 
her. Then the thought and sight of 
the man going away to that " dread- 
ful place," wrought a sudden revolu- 
tion in her feelings. 

"Oh Mr. Swartwout, you've left 
your umbrellerl" she exclaimed, as 
her eye at that moment fell upon 
the indispensable article she named, 
which had been overlooked in the 
hurry of the start; 

Mr. Swartwout, arrested by that 
startling reminder, retraced his steps 
at the woman's call, only to encoun- 
ter a surprise equal to the one he 
had just inflicted. Polly, as he took 
the forgotten article from her hand, 
threw her arms impulsively about 
his neck, and broke out into a great 
sob upon his shoulder. 

" There, there, that's a good soul," 
said he, as soon as he had recovered 
from the shock, gently disengaging 
her arms from about his neck, and 
bringing his hps very near to, if not 
in actual contact with hers in the 
operation. Then he turned and hur- 
ried away. 

"The Lord go with you!" mur- 
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mured the woman, her watery eyes 
following the form of her employer, 
after having first sharply, but vainly, 
looked about her to see if some- 
thing else had not been overlooked. 

And there she stood, wistfully 
straining her sight, until she had 
seen the stage slowly climb the slope, 
and, as it seemed to her at the time, 
very quickly disappear over the sum- 
mit of the nearest hill on the road 
to the railroad depot a few miles off 

"What a sight of bother them 
boys does make !" she exclaimed 
aloud, wiping her eyes and heaving 
a deep sigh, as she turned into the 
house, "but who'd ever a-thought 
that Clinton wus the one to git into 
trouble ?" 

How Clinton got "into trouble," 
and what came of it, I shall now 
proceed to relate according to the 
regular order of events. 



CHAPTEK n. 

THE BOY MAKES KNOWN HIS RESOLUTION. 

" Mag, I'm going to leave you !" 
The tone in which the words were 

spoken certainly betrayed more of 

exultation than regret. 
" Going back to school ?" 



"No.'' 

" Where then ?" 

" To New York — ^to headquarters." 

" You ain't. " 

The parties to the foregoing dia- 
logue were a young gentleman and 
a young lady by courtesy — in fact, a 
boy and girl. The male, to judge 
from his appearance, could not have 
greatly exceeded eighteen, although 



a well-developed scion of a brawny 
race, as native American husband- 
men generally are ; the female, not 
over fourteen, although she, too, was 
tall and admirably proportioned for 
her age. 

To dispense with all unnecessary 
mystery, I will at once state that 
the senior of the two was that Clin- 
ton Maintland who appears as the 
object of so much solicitude to two 
worthy people in the preceding chap- 
ter. He was the son of Hugh Maint- 
land, an honest, but far from pros- 
perous farmer, as will be readily 
surmised when it is known that he 
was only a " renter." He, the father, 
belonged to that most unfortunate 
class of laborers, happily in this 
country not very numerous, who, 
tiUing soil which is not their own, 
give largely of the sweat of their 
faces to provide bread for such as 
are not of their blood, to eat. 

Hugh Maintland had once been 
better oflf. A good many years be- 
fore, he had held title to the ground 
upon which he still lived and strug- 
gled, a heritage from his father ; but 
fortune had dealt slightingly with 
him from the first. With sickness 
in his family, and one disaster after 
another, had come an indebtedness 
which had, in more than one sense, 
been an anchor to his energies. It 
had finally dragged him down bod- 
ily, and bound him helpless at the 
bottom. That debt he had never 
been able to pay through his own i 
exertions. He had satisfied the first 
creditor, but it had been by borrow- 
ing the money, at an increased rate 
of interest, from his rich neighbor. 
Colonel Kortright, and giving a mort- 
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gnge t-o Bccnre its repayment, upon 
the farm. That mortgage had proved 
a moth -which finaUf consumed the 
place. The interest not being paid, 
in the end the title passed to the 
creditor, and the stripped and de- 
spondent debtor was only too glftd 
for the privilege of remaining a ten- 
ant apon the soil which had always 
, eeemed to treat him with ingrati- 
tude. "With an invahd wife and a 
brge family of httle children, by the 
time his oldest son, Clinton, had 
reached the age of e^hteen — the 
period at which our atoiy really 
opens — he was so broken in spu-it 
that he scarcely hoped for any im- 
provement in his worldly condition. 

And yet there were few wlio ap- 
peared better qualified for sncceaa. 
Physically, he was a noble specimen 
of a man, standing over six feet in 
height, with all his parts in propor- 
tion. Mentally, too, he was above 
the average. He had read roach, 
and his mind was abundantly stored 
with general knowledge ; but even 
learning had proved to him a hin- 
drance and H drawback. It had made 
him a pohticiau, and pohtics had 
exacted of him much time and mo- 
ney that brought him no adequate 
return. He bad not been without 
asibitioo, and, on several occasions 
had aspired to office ; but hia party, 
which never hesitated to demand 
his vote and his services, had always 
given him the cold shonlder, and 
the coveted positions to richer and 
more fortiuiate men. Still he never 
swerved from his pohtical allegiance. 
With him party was a matter of 
principle. He was what in the lan- 
guage of the day was known as a 



Conservative, and the soldier on tha 
field of battle would have sooner 
deserted the standard of his chief 
and country, than Hugh Maintland 
the cause of his party. 

With such a parent, poverty-rid- 
den though he was, Clinton Maint- 
land's yonth had not been without 
opportunities which the boyhood oi 
many entering the world under what 
are regarded as more happy auspi- 
ces, fails to supply. He had not 
only inherited his father's splendid 
physical development, and his strong 
mental characteristics, but had re- 
ceived from him the rudiments of a 
soUd primary education. Perhaps, 
however, no circumstanoe had con- 
tributed more to his advancement in 
the past, and promised more sub- 
stantial benefits in the future, thaai. 
the fact of his having eui'ly gained. 
the decided affection of his bachelor: 
uncle, Martin Swartwout, his mo- 
ther's half-brother, and the resident 
of an adjoining town, who, although 
destitute of his brother-in-law's use- 
less culture, and accustomed toboaat 
that " he had no politics," had not. 
only succeeded by the esercise of 
native shrewdness in accumulating' 
an independent property, but want 
possessed of that practical know-^ 
ledge of men, which made him il 
valuable adviser and assistant to a 
youth ambitious to make his way in 
the world. Through his influence, 
Clinton had, after working 
farm with his father through tha 
summer months, passed several of- 
the preceding winters at a school ot" 
high grade in Baytown, hia uncle's 
viUage, finding a home and welooioe' 
by his kinsman's fireside. 
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The other party to the conversa- 
tion, with a fragment of which this 
chapter opens, was Margaret Kort- 
right, daughter of that Colonel Kort- 
right, to whom reference has already 
been made. To perceive the differ- 
ence in the social positions of the 
young people, it is only necessary 
for the reader to know that Marga- 
ret's father was not only Hugh Maint- 
land's landlord, but the wealthiest 
man in all the country round. He, 
too, was a man of superior inteUi- 
gence, and something of a poHti- 
cian. But such was the contrast be- 
tween his poHtical career and that 
of his tenant, that he not merely be- 
longed to the opposite party, being 
a pronounced Radical, but had never 
sought for office without securing it. 
The rich and influential Colonel Kort- 
right had only to ask a nomination 
at the hands of his party, and it was 
granted as a matter of course. He 
had been honored with several high- 
ly responsible and lucrative posi- 
tions, and, at the date of the inci- 
dents now recorded, was a Senator 
in the State Legislature. Otherwise, 
there was no very wide divergence 
between the more prominent traits 
of the two men. Kortright was 
fully as much of a partisan as Maint- 
land, quite as positive in his convic- 
tions, and even more intolerant of 
the opinions of those politically op- 
posed to him. The disdain with 
which he looked down upon his ten- 
ant, because he was poor and thrift- 
less, was more than matched by the 
aversion with which he was accus- 
tomed to regard him as a poHtical 
opponent — a conservative — "a fogy 
and a Bourbon." 



Colonel Kortright was a widower 
his deceased wife, who had died 
several years before, leaving behind 
her an ample estate which she had 
held in her own right, and a daugh- 
ter as the only heir to inherit it, who 
was the Margaret Kortright we have 
discovered in conversation with poor 
Hugh Maintland's son. , 

A glance at the attire of the young | 
people, as they sat talking to each 
other, was quite sufficient to reveal 
the distance between their worldly 
stations. Clinton Maintland was 
decently dressed for a farmer's lad — 
nothing more. His garments were 
of coarse home-made linen — the vest 
being wanting — and with the excep- 
tion of the coat, which had been 
laid aside during hours of labor, 
showed the stains of the day's em- 
ployment ; for he was then on his 
way home from the field. His throat 
was collarless, and his feet were 
covered by heavy shoes, without the 
addition of stockings. His apparel 
would hardly have seemed decent in 
the society in which in which he was 
found, but for the broad-brimmed 
hat of plaited straw — ^likewise home- 
made — ^he was wearing, which, being 
set upon the head in a somewhat 
jaunty way, gave a certain redeem- 
ing but indescribable finish to his 
rustic outfit. But, happily, in his 
case appearances did not depend 
wholly upon dress. There was that 
of pleasant and manly beauty in the 
young man's face, and a poise and 
shapeliness about his person, in the 
posture of unstudied ease and grace 
in which he had thrown himself, that 
would have gone a great way with 
almost any member of the other sex 
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to compensate for deficiencies of ap- 
parel. The youth enjoyed the repu- 
tation of being decidedly "good- 
looking," and certainly deserved it 

The maiden, as became her station, 
was much more ricMy attired. Her 
bat, which was altogether a coquet- 
tjsb affuir, bad a tmowy feathi 
and she was the wearer, beaidea, of 
jseveral articles of jewelry. Her 
gown was of some costly stuff, but a 
noticeiible rent on one aide, and a 
oertaiu disorder perceptible about it, 
gave assurance of hard, if not C(U-e- 
lesB usage, and would have quite un- 
fitted its wearer for immediate pre- 
sentation to " company." 

The two young persone^ — and I 
have carried these details to a length 
which would seem quite unnecessajy, 
but for the fact that I am now iutro- 
duuisg parties who are to sustain 
prominent, if not the leading, parts 
in the truusactions hereafter to be 
recorded — ^presented at this time 
(iimj)ly their usual appeai'auce at the 
dose of a day's employment ; for it 
was the last bom- of sun -light — Mar- 
garet as she had left her lessons and 
plays, and Chnton, as he was pro- 
ceeding homeward fi'om his work. 

The meeting had been accidental — 
at least there was no imderataniling 
whiidi had brought it about. The girl 
had been loitering iu the path when 
Clinton made his appearance. The 
only singularity about the occurrence 
tvus, that the same thing had hap- 
pened seyerol times before. Iu that, 
however, there was nothing bo re- 
markable. If the maiden had been 
asked why it was she had put herself 
in her present companion's way so 
often, she would have answered 



frankly and without a blush, that 
was, "because she lited Chnt 
If he, on the other hand, had 
asked why he was accustomed 
stop and chat with the maid, 
would have replied with equal free- 
dom, that it was " because he liked 
the little girl." Those rejoinders 
would have explained everything. 
He was a young man, eighteen 
yeara old, and she was simply 
child — only fourteen. How wide 
chasm four years make at that peri< 
of our esistence! How brief th* 
interval when life's serious responai- 
bilities walk with us through the sun- 
shine and the shadow! Love and 
hate can then step across it with the 
ease that the child o'erleaps the tiny 
rill that trickles from the hillside^ 
only four yeara I 

The immediate point of the inl 
view — for the general locality woa 
wealthy farming district in the cen- 
tral portion of the State of New 
York — was a somewhat secluded 
spot, about midway between the 
homes of the parties. A few old 
trees, left standing when the original 
forest had been swept away, fur- 
nished shelter both from observation 
and the 1 ' of the sun. To add to 
its convB ence and attractiveness as 
a meeting-place, a stone fence — once 
marking the boundary line between 
the lauds of Hugh Jltlaintland and 
Colonel Korti-ight, but now fidling in 
ruin — supphed desirable seats to 
such as wanted them. The lookout, 
too, fi-om that particular point was 
most inviting. Upon the one hand, 
rising ground, was to be seen the 
stately homestead of the prosper- 
ous Colonel Eortright, surrounded, 
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guard-like, by a battalioii of fine old 
maples, and attended by out-build- 
ings .of the most ample proportions. 
On the other hand, and down upon 
a lower plane, as became the subordi- 
nate position of its occupant, was the 
himible and homely dwelling of the 
luckless Hugh Maintland. There 
was nothing about it, certainly, that 
was attractive ; and yet the view 
beyond, extending far down a gradu- 
ally narrowing valley, with a high 
blufif on one side and a gentle accli- 
vity on the other, was most lovely to 
behold. Whatever inducement had 
taken Margaret Kortright there at 
that special hour, when CUnton 
Maintland would be proceeding 
homeward from the field, there the 
two young people were ; and having 
met in such a place, it was not at all 
strange that they should seat them- 
selves upon the old fence, at a becom- 
ing distance from each other, and 
begin a conversation. 

" You ain't !" 

If the announcement to which 
these last quoted words were a re- 
joinder had been delivered with more 
of exultation than regret, the contra- 
diction itself expressed more of re- 
gret than incredulity. 

"Oh yes I atta, Mag — seriously." 

" When are you going ?" 

" To-morrow." 

But seeing the sorrowful expression 
which filled the great eyes that looked 
up into his face at this announce- 
ment, the boy*s heart relented, and 
he made haste to explain : 

"I'm not going all the way to New 
York for a long time yet, Mag. I go 
only as far as Baytown to-morrow. 
There I am to teach the village 



school, stopping vnih. my tmcle. 
Martin Swartwout, who is to give me 
my board for nothing. Meanwhile 
I am to get books from Squire Bas- 
tion, the lawyer, and read during my 
leisure time. Uncle Martin has 
made the arrangement. Then, when 
I have learned law enough, and have 
been examined and admitted to the 
bar — as they call it — ^I shall have 
enough money saved to pay my way 
to New York and set me a-going 
there. It's Uncle Martin's plan — all, 
except going to New York. You 
don't know Uncle Martin, of course. 
He's such a droll old fellow — mighty 
kind, though — and knows, oh, ever 
so much! He says that if he had 
my head and my chance, he'd make 
himself another Van Buren — his 
name, you see, is Martin, too — and 
he beheves Van Buren, whom he 
shook hands with once, was the 
greatest man that ever lived. He 
says it's nothing but homicide — that's 
his word ; I shall know all about it 
when I get to be a lawyer, I suppose 
— to stay here and waste my energies, 
as my father has done before me. 
Uncle Martin's idea, however, is to 
have me stay in Baytown, and go in 
partnership with old Bastion ; but 
that's not my notion. I've always 
had a fancy to see New York, and 
sometime live there. It's the centre 
of creation — ^New York is. Every- 
thing's there. And when I get to be 
a lawyer, I might just as well begin 
at headquarters at once, as start in a 
little cross-roads town that will 
never be anything. So, it's to New 
York I'm going." 

"I've heard there were so many 
bad people there — murderers, and 
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robbers, unci — find everything that' 
dreadful," responded Margaret, dis- 
couragirgly, to her compaoion's 
glowing picture, 

" Just the kind of folks we lawyers 
■want," replied the youthful bumpkin, 
as oonseqaentially as if he already 
wore a barrister's gown. " They're 
tha ones we make our mouuy and 
reputations out ol I hope I'll find 
lota of murderers when I get to New 
York." 

" But why not stay here, Clinton, 
instead of going away o£E among 
those bad, bad people ? I should so 
like to have you stay." 

There was something in the voice 
of the girl, as she leaned foi-ward 
and uttered these simple, earnest 
words, that reached a chord in the 
boy's bosom further down than hia 
vanity. It brought him from his 
high horse at once. He grew seri- 
ous, and, having paused a few mo- 
ments for leJeetion, solemnly deh- 
vered his reply : 

" Mag, I'll tell yon why. It's be- 
cause I'm nobody here. I'm only a 
renter's son — a clod-hopper ; and 
Uncle Martin tells me 111 never be 
anything else if I stay here. Uncle 
Martin's light, too. I know he is ; I 
fuel it. Your father hves up on a 
hill, in a fiue bouse ; and my father 
Uvea down in a hollow, in a plain 
house ; and your folks always will 
despise our folks until we get upon 
a hill, too." 

" Clinton, I don't despise you." 

^No, Mi^, Iknowyou don't j/ei — -" 

the yoUDg man stopped a 

s if trying to choke down 

e bitter thoughts, and then went 
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" You don't i/e', Mag, and I don't 
intend, if I can help it, that you ever 
shall. When I'm a lawyer, and have 
plenty of money — pei'haps a 
of the Legislature, like your father- 
I'll come back and set 

And here, as the speidcer tun 
his eyes patronizingly upon his ju- 
vcnUe companion, a blush suddenly 
ovei-apread hia countenance, either 
at the perception of the ridioulout 
ness of his boaat, or on account ( 
the picture which rose before ] 
mind, in connection ivith that j 
posed visit to the little lady then aA 
ting by his side. 

"Whatever his meditation, it soorf' 
became apparent that a different 
emotion was at that moment at 
work in the maiden's bosom. Meet- 
ing his condescending look with a 
steady, pleading gaze, her words 
gushed forth as if they could no 
longer be restraineil. 

"Oh, Clinton, I do so wish you 
wouldn't go away 1" 

And with that the speaker's forti- 
tude completely desei-ted her, a loud 
sob followed, the tears started down 
her cheeks, and her hands went up 
to her face. 

Clinton was surprised— ruomen- 
tarily confounded. His indecision, 
however, quickly passed. Moving 
his seat to the girl's side, without, 
perhaps, exactly knowing what he 
was doing, he put his arm about 
her waist, and, drawing her to him, 
began to utter some hurried and in- 
coherent protestations by way of con- 
solation, while he imprinted kiss after 
kisa upon so much of her forehead 
unprotected by her hands. 
IB the first time he had ever 
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taken such a liberty with a female, 
and, as for Margaret, beyond a for- 
mal pressure from the cold lips of 
her father, she was wholly unused to 
such a demonstration, having been 
educated into the observance of the 
strictest propriety in her intercourse 
with strangers. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that both parties were 
pretty soon astonished at what had 
happened, their eyes meeting in an 
awkward confession of amazement. 
Happily, at that crisis rehef came 
in the faint tinkle of a bell from the 
mansion on the hiU. 

"Oh, that's for teal" hastily ex- 
claimed the girl; "my father will be 
wondering where I am; I must go." 

At the word " father," the obtru- 
sive arm of her companion, which 
up to that moment had obstinately 
retained its place about her person, 
was quickly withdrawn, and the Hb- 
erated maiden, slipping down from 
the fence, ran up the hillside to her 
homo, occasionally drying her eyes 
with her apron as she proceeded, 
and in her haste quite forgetting to 
say good bye to the companion she 
had left. 

That young man remained stand- 
ing by the wall as if rooted to the 
spot, his eyes following the girl until 
she disappeared from their sight 
among the trees and shrubbery sur- 
rounding her father's house. Even 
then he did not stir nor withdraw 
his gaze from the place where he 
had last seen her. His mind was at 
that moment too profoundly em- 
ployed to admit of bodily sense or 
motion. A revelation had come to 
him. Instantaneously, as it seemed, 
he had caught sight of a new exis- 



tence, involving new responsibilities 
and new hopes. As by a lightning's 
flash the whole aspect of the future 
was changed. He now saw how 
insignificant were the objects which 
had before inspired his ambition, 
compared with the destiny which 
might involve two souls instead of 
one — ^two lives to be glorified or dar- 
kened forever, according to the rela- 
tion they were to bear to each other. 
A new purpose to Hve for rose up 
before him, and he stood entranced 
in the presence of the vision. Hence- 
forward he was to be another man. 
It might be for better, or it might be 
for worse, but his soul had known a 
transformation. His spirit had ex- 
perienced the sweetest and at the 
same time the most poignant of sen- 
sations — the knowledge of its capa- 
city to love. 

Meanwhile the minutes sped on. 
The last rays from that day's sun 
were illuminating the higher ground 
where stood "The Maples," as the 
Kortright mansion was called, bath- 
ing it and all its surroundings in a 
flood of dazzhng splendor, while the 
lower plane, supporting the home of 
poor Hugh Maintland, was already 
clothed in shadow — a contrast strik- 
ingly suggestive of the diverse for- 
tunes of the houses. Slowly the 
shadow crept up the hillside, cover- 
ing first the shrubbery in the yard, 
then the lower story of the great 
house, and finally the whole struc- 
ture, and then night, which is so 
truly typical of that darkness which 
is to sweep over high and low, 
placed the homesteads for a time 
upon an equality. At the same time 
a shght breeze passed through the 
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J, sending down a leaf or two 
from the branches overhead, for the 
last days of sammer had come. The 
sound recalled the youth beneath to 
coneciousuess. Heaving a sigh, and 
turning once more in the direction 
of the hill, he exclaimed aloud and 
bittei-ly : 

" It's hard, bard, hard to go away ! 
but bow much more is it now my 
dutj. It'a mj only chance !" 

Then striking into the path, which 
had grown almost imperceptible, he 
moved slowly in the direction of his 
fatber'a dwelling, and waa soon lost 
to sight in the darkness. 

Ytars wont by before the parties 
■who, as boy and gb-1, bad thus so 
unceremoniously parted fi'om each 
other, again met. 

Upon ilargaret's late arrival at 
her home, she found her father anx- 
iously awaiting hor, and, as was 
plain to be seen, in no very pleiisant 
humor. Nothing unusnal was said 
until tea was over, when, taking his 
daughter into his study, he told her 
that he had leai-ued through the ser- 
vants, that she hod been in the ha- 
bit of meeting and conversing witli 
their neighbor Mainland's son, at 
the same time dcmuoding to be 
informed where she had been that 
very evening. In Margaret's then 
agitat«d state of mind, it was an 
easy matter for her father to obtain 
a disclosure of what had passed be- 
tween her and Chnton at the inter- 
view just ended, not excepting thefa- 
xuiliarities in which he had indulged, 
with the still more ttggravating cou- 
fesaion that she was Tory " fund " of 
him. Colonel Kortright's rage upon 
eaming these facts from his daugh- 



fer's own lips, was almost nneontrol 
lablc. He sternly forbade her evi 
thinliing of Clinton Maintlandai 
told her that be waa absolutely ntA 
body — only the son of a renter, 
was the neit thing to a beggs 
"The detestable old Bourbon I" hd* 
exclaimed, as he paced up and down 
the room, " I must get rid of him 
the very fii-st opportunity — rout him. 
out with all bis worthless crew I" 
The Kortrighta, be told Margaret, 
were ail people of position. To con- 
sort with one so much beneath her 
as Mointland's son, he assured her, 
was to bring disgrace both upon 
hei'self and her family, and the ofCenof 
was one never to be repeated, 
then ordered the weeping culprit t 
her room, with the injunction thfl 
she should not leave it without i 
pGi'mission. 

Tlic next day, about the saio 
hour that Clinton Maintlaud set 
from his father's bouse on foot, vt 
a small satchel swung over hiashoiu 
der, on hie way to Baytown, as t 
first stage in his contemplated jooi 
uey to fame and fortune, she left hef 
home on her way to a distant and 
noted foshionaljle boarding-school. 
Kot long afterwards her father sa« 
iit to supply her deceased mothea 
place with a second wife, whof 
haughty and jealous temper s 
like a wall between parent and c 
As the yoimg man she had ] 
standing by the old stone fenoe ll 
her father's grove went forward f 
pursuance of the resolution he hM 
there avowed, carrying in his bowj 
the image of a little girl of fourtot 
never growing older nor t 
manly oa the dafs and yoan hto 
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on, she, the original of that heart- 
picture, developed into a tall and 
lovely female, whose deetiny guided 
her into paths that for a time led 
her steps apart from his. 

To what extent the youthful adven- 
turer's soul-companion proved to be 
his good genius in the trials he was 
called upon to encounter in the exe- 
cution of his resolve — for no one en- 
ters into a great city to seek his for- 
tune there alone, without entering 
into the fire — cheering him when he 
was despondent, strengthening him 
when tempted, and stimulating him 
to increased exertion when he was 
over-taxed, he was only in part him- 
self conscious. Clinton's difficulties 
began before he reached New York. 
In the first place, his father disap- 
proved of the course he had decided 
upon. To retain the services of so 
valuable an assistant upon the farm 
was a selfish, but not altogether un- 
natural, desire on the part of one 
bending beneath the burdens of his 
lot. His mother stood in his way. 
Not that she opposed one word to 
his purpose of seeking his fortune 
elsewhere, although the best loved of 
all her children ; but his love for her 
made it very hard for him to leave 
the parental rool And finally, when 
all other obstacles had yielded, and, 
after a laborious preparatory course 
of study, he stood a most creditable 
examination, and received a certifi- 
cate authoriziAg him to practice the 
profession he had adopted, he had 
his best friend, Martin Swartwout, to 
oppose the carrying out of his plan 
for going to New York. That kind- 
hearted old gentleman wanted his 
nepheV to settle down in Baytown, 



and become the partner of his friend, 
lawyer Bastion. He could see no 
sense, he declared, in any one want- 
ing to go to a place where there 
were too many people already. Folks 
with heads could get along very well 
elsewhere. Martin Van Buren had 
even got to be President in a country 
town ; and that was enough for him 
to know. 

Good soull he dearly loved his 
nephew, and the thought of losing 
his society was really at the bottom 
of his objection, although he had 
succeeded in persuading himself that 
the most disinterested motives alone 
influenced his conduct. But the 
young man had a will as well as the 
old one ; and the result was that, 
with the assistance of Polly Brown, 
who from sheer perversity had taken 
his side in the contest, working with 
great industry to get him ready for 
the journey, he set forth one sun- 
shiny day in early spring for the 
goal of his ambition, supplied with 
a few hundred dollars, the savings 
of his labors as a teacher, and a 
stout, trusting heart. Before he 
started, however, the following con- 
versation passed between him and 
his uncle : 

"Clint, it's my belief that you'U 
succeed, fur I tell you you've got a 
head fur somethin great ; but aforo 
you go, there's one thing I want you 
to promise me." 

What is it, uncle ?" j 

That you will write me an honest 
— ^recollect the word now-^^an Jionest 
account of how you git along when 
you reach the great Bablon." 

" I wiU, uncle." 

"And I want you further to pro- 
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CHAPTER m. 



jpian that, if you ever git into enny 
Bcrape — enny downright serious 
trouble that you can't Bee your way 
out of — you'll iaunediateiy lit me 

■Axiow." 

^^ "I promise." 

^K "Then go, and may the Lord go 

^Biith you 1" 

Of the teo thousand young men 
from the country who, with favorable 
prospecte and bright hopes, annually 
enter New York city with a view to 
permanent residence, nine thousand 
had better at once cast themselves 
Into the sea. 

1 It is not that New Tork is over- 
1 of such materiaL There is not 
Biother place in the wide world 
^)uch furnishes a better opening— 
r oa good — to beginners of ster- 
; character and i-eaeonablo ac- 
irementa ; nor one where the de- 
1 is so ill met by the supply, 
r was there a time without am- 
ple room there for all the good meu 
that offered themselves, and when 
their disproportion to the bad- 
logically, should be displaced — has 
not been startliugly apparent Other 
causes of failure to so many who 
venture with equal chances of suc- 
cess into the competition of our 
gi'eat metropolis must, therefore, be 
"p)Ught 

Some there undoubtedly are, who, 

ing the proverbial tenacity of the 

1 character, and 

iheartened and unmanned, drift 




back to country walks and merited 
obscurity ; but the number is SUT: 
prisingly small. City life — especii 
New York city life — has a 
fully subtle fascination. Like wine, 
hose properties grow with time and 
use, -few, having partaken of its 
igled bitterness and sweet, are 
r after able to turn away from 
the excitement and abandon of its 
terrible activity, even in the crisis 
of wrecked and drowning hope. The 
current is against their escape. The 
tide that with us flows city-ward 
never ebba The drift upon its bo- 
som takes but one direction. Ameri- 
can society at best is a whirlpool 
whose waters, while spreading into 
wider circles as their volume in- 
creases, draw ever more powerfully 
toward the centre. New York city 
is the focuB oi our National Mael- 
strom. 

There is no intention on the part 
of the writer of these pages to at- 
tempt an enumeration or description 
of the sensual aud vulgar enticements 
which crouch along every avenue of 
the great city, and which drag their 
thouiiands down to ruin. With the 
perils of the grosser sort he shall 
have nothing to do. He proposes to 
follow, for the main channel of hia 
narrative, the career of a youth of 
country birth and preparation, who 
seeks our largest city with the same 
hopes and prospects that annually 
take their thousuuds there. He has 
already given the reader a ghmpse 
of the man. He pret^euta him as 
well moulded in form and spirit — 
with plenty of each — a youth of 
good person, good intellect, good 
heart, and good training, with such 
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weaknesses only as are common to, 
almost inseparable from, our national 
type — ^not a hero in any snper-ideal 
sense — ^not a paragon exactly — ^not a 
whit better, in fact, than the average 
of young men who leave the country 
for the city ; for the city, it must be 
recollected, culls the flower of the 
country's manhood, alas I too often 
to bhght it. 

The writer chooses that channel 
for his story, partly because it con- 
ducts to experiences in which Ame- 
rican life — our life — finds both its 
most searching tests and its most 
startling exhibitions ; for he holds 
that there is no society which more 
than ours, by reason of its clear, po- 
sitive traits, and intense activities, 
suppHes the elements of genuine, 
engrossing romance ; and partly be- 
cause it would most fitly seem to 
illustrate one of the outgrowths of 
our political and social systems, 
which, although not always admitted 
as an evil — ^not even as a defect — ^is 
in truth and in fact ^the rock upon 
which untold numbers go to wreck. 
That the story itself may serve as a 
lighthouse to warn some of the peril 
which has proved fatal to so many 
— ^the writer means the too prevalent 
inclination to a pohtical life, with its 
tendency to over-excitement and in- 
tensified partisanship, and which or- 
dinarily finds in the struggles of 
a great city's diversified and eager 
masses and classes, its strongest and 
most dramatic expression — ^is a hope 
that is not concealed. Assuredly, 
the danger is sufficiently real to jus- 
tify the attempt at its delineation. 
That partisanship is one of the banes, 
U not its greatest, infecting our civil 



organization and penetrating to all 
its parts, who will deny ? It is the 
thorn, to change the figure, which 
grows abhorrent ami4 the rich dus- 
ters of our pohtical privileges and 
liberties. It is the bhght which too 
often strikes to the root of the en- 
tire social system. The lesson which 
the contemplation of this national 
infirmity in its inevitable weakness 
would teach, while the writer aims 
to weave a tale in which the men 
and women we know shall hold and 
act their several appropriate parts — 
exclusively and faithfully American 
— ^is, consequently, to be the bone in 
the story. 

At the same time, the author is not 
unaware that the pohcy of putting a 
bone into a story at all, or rather of 
admitting its existence, is questioned 
and questionable. There are plenty 
of novel-consumers, possibly the 
greater number, who prefer to take 
then* fiction as they do their meats, 
with all hard and obstinate substan- 
ces removed before cooking— or like 
bivalves that have been carefully ex- 
tracted from the shell. But who, 
after all, is so credulous as to sup- 
pose it possible to fashion a story of 
human conduct, sufficiently near to 
the reahty of practical life to pos- 
sess either interest or value, which 
will not convey a lesson? which 
will not contain a moral or an immo^ 
ral somewhere in its development? 
The instruction, as well as the mo- 
tive, may be hidden, but like a beast 
of prey in ambush, or a serpent — 
most likely with poison in its fang 
— ^in the grass, it lurks somewhere 
ready to leap forth at a moment 
when its presence is least suspect- 
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It matters not what the writer 
may iutiiiid ; it is not poaaible tor 
him to fiibricttte fi'om events tliat 
hiive nieiuiing, and inon and women 
that huve character, a perfectly mar- 
rowless tiling, ti'y as hard as be 
may. Human ti'onsactious do their 



^Eu 
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Eejecting all diagiiisea, the writer 
■eof not only annoonces thus early 
his story his purpose to put a 
into it, but frankly tells what 
bone is to be, that any one not 
:ely to relish the quality of the 
dish, may dismiss it at once. He 
would add, however, by way of quali- 
fication, that, while he admits an ob- 
ject in hia work, he has no reference 
partisan one. In giving the 
icideuta of a tale which is intended 
sme degree to illustrate the evil 
itH> of party spirit in others, he 
honestly sought to divest him- 
self of all party bias of his own. 
Thus, unimpeded by what would 
seem to be the chiefeat liindrance to 
faithful execution, he addi'esses 
ilf to a task, in the pej-form- 
of which hia fear is not so 
muuh that he may be accused of 
trausgi'eBsing the bounds of a rea- 
fioualile probabihty, as that he may 
of copying too closely 
actual personages and events. 

CHAPTEK IV. 

BEEBING A FOOTHOLD 
irtin SvxiTtwiui to Cl'mlon Miiiiitland. 
BainowN, N. T. 
B Nefto : I aea yov got the BlewB. 
tt gist as I sed. Yu wood gow a way and 
e jnr freads, aai now yuT got tn ftke 



Wei, it'H a leetle tuff, but it wuu't dew 
jD no harm if jur uisid ov tlie stof ta bare 
it. It's a quuHton or pluck and in duwaioe. 
That's all, Yu no I didn't a pniv qt jot 
fioin tu tJiut grate Bablon, bat now, seftin 
yur tbare, it's ynr pliise and duwty la hang 
ou. The opertunty ju seam so muoh tu 
want, all wajs cuma ta tlieai that's wiUin 
tu wata fur it, That's the obswelraHhuu 
ov yur uiikle. Loos aean sum thing ov hu- 
mau nalur, if bei^s never seaa Now York, 

Don't think I'm growl in, flir I aint, I 
luv yu fdj the saim, and if my beat wishea 
for yur well fare is ov eiiny a count tu yu, 
yur welcum ta emiy a mount ot them. 

And now, 01-nt, don't furgit yur promifl, 
Yur tu let me no what ever luipens— good 
or bad— Bpecly bad. 

Poly seuds bur luv, and ees as bow if 
ynr a good boy, yul be bapy and prospur. 

Aa I'm not yuaed ta ritin, yu muHt eg»- 
cua« moot lirom 

Ynr luvin old unkel, 

MiETIN SWIBTWOUT, 

Clinton, Maintiand to Martin SieatiitouL 
Dkah Unole ; To make good my pro- 
mise, I again write you ; bat it's the old. 
old story. No clienta yet. Others about 
ma are busy— very buay ; but for some un- 
afoountabla reason employment keeps be- 
yond my reach. I bardly know what to 
think of it I feel that 1 hare that iu me — 
both the knowledge and tba ability — to do 
juiilice to intereBta wtiii<b I sometimes see 
but indifferently served, if I were oiily 
given the opportunity. Oh, for a foothold I 
Still I do not despair. I remember the 
words of your last letter. I shall uertsinly 
"hang on" as long as I can. What an 
honest, affiicUonate counsellor you are I 

I have made imother ahange ia my do- 
mestio arrangements. I told you in my last 
letter that I had given up my room at the 
boarding-house, on aoconut of the expense, 
w both sleep and eat iu my offios. 
Such provisions as I can purchus 
veniunt buke-shop, and smuggle i: 
, lifter nigh t.fail— for it would i 
et for a profesaiooal 
petted of auythiiig ao low — with water 
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the hydrant, supply all my bodily wants. 
The only question is, unless there should 
be a change for the better in my affairs, 
how long I can sustain even the expend- 
iture this Inode of living involves. I have 
still ten dollars of my money left. 
Believe me, as ever, 

Your loving nephew, 

GlilNTOM MAIMTIiAMD. 

Clinton MdinUand to Martin Swartvoout 

Deab Uncle : I have spent the last 
doUar^of my money, and no clients. Still, 
as I have some books and clothes I do not 
immediately need, I am not entirely desti- 
tute. You may rely on my *' hanging on" 
to the last As ever, 

Your loving nephew, 
Cmnton Maintland. 

Martin Stcartwout to Clinton Maintland. 

Deeb Nefyu : I like yur spunk. I all 
ways sed yu had a hed tu sucseed. Hang 
on and be a man, if yu dew starve. 

The frends hear is all well and very cum- 
fartbel, cept Poly, hoos ben wurryin concid- 
abel uv lait 
Glad tu heer ov yiir holth and spirts. 
Yur luvin unkle, 

Mabtin Swabtwout, 

Clinton 3Iaintland to Martin Swartwout. 

Deab, deab Uncle : Victory at last 1 My 
opportunity has come ! A foothold is 
gained ! I am saved — saved, although I 
had reached the very biink. I was stand- 
ing on the precipice's edge, and looking 
down into the abyss. Will you wonder at 
the language I use, when you know that I 
was starving — actually starving. 

But, before I begin the story of my escape, 
I must tell you something more of the 
strait to which I had been reduced. 

Upon my arrival here, finding that the 
hotel at which I was stopping, and which 
was called first-class, would soon exhaust 
all my mean?, I sought out a very plain, 
bat decent, boarding-house. That was my 
first step. Still, by the time I had secured 
and furnished an office, and that most eco- 



nomically, one half of my money was gone. 
Then, as business did not come, I found it 
necessary, first to give up my room at the 
lodging-house, and, finally, to both eat and 
sleep in my office. 

Remembering the saying, that, "If you 
keep your office, it will keep you," I at first 
remained close to my desk ; but, as day 
after day, and even week after week, passed, 
except monthly the agent for the collection 
of the rent, not one human being darkened 
my door, save an old, muttering beggar, 
who occasionally halted at the threshold 
with dolefcd countenance and outstretched 
palm. Even his presence I felt as a relief 
well worth the penny I was accustomed to 
throw him. 

Finding that business was not coming to 
me of its own accord, I concluded to go out 
and look for it. But I was a stranger. I 
had no letters of introduction, and when I 
tried to introduce myself, I was met with 
coldness, and sometimes with insult. I 
was proud — ^prouder than I thought — and I 
instinctively shrank from contact with men 
who cared nothing for me, and took very 
little pains to conceal their indifference. 
Others, I found, begged for employment as 
a favor ; but I could not I would have 
died ficst. 

I visited the courts, and saw attorneys 
with their hands full of business — and some- 
times I flattered myself that I could have 
done better than they did — but that con- 
sciousness appeared to be shared by no one 
else. How aggravating it was I I felt ne- 
glected ; and, of course, wretched. I tried 
to keep my spirits up, but I could not pre- 
vent occasional despondency. I seemed to 
myself to be a useless, helpless creature, 
and sometimes the question entered my 
mind, spite of me, whether I wouldn't be 
better out of the way ; and then dark 
thoughts of the river that flows past the 
great city would come and haunt me like so 
many enemies of the soul. 

I think it was in part because I did not 
have enough to eat. I had now left my board- 
ing-house, and was sustaining life upon 
the least possible outlay. I nover indulged 
in any luxuries. I never visiti^d any places 
of amusement, muoh as I longed to see 
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aoajB of tho great nrtktB, whose names were 
on oTGFybodj'H lips, OthecH I could aot 
help see enjoyiiiB themaelTea — eating and 
driuking and making mecry, Heemingiy 
careleos of tlia future ; and oh, haw huugry, 
uud sometiincB, how desperate, it made me ! 
At SQch tiiDEB it voa all I could do to avoid 
the coDuutB£ion of something frightfully 
rash and eriminal. Then I had no one to 
sympathize with me — no one to, talk over 
mj hopes and appreheneionB 'with. Oli, 
how much, dear nuule, I would have given 
for one hour to be face to fiice with yon t It 
WHS terrible to be thuu all alone in the midet 
of thouHiindH and thoueandB, For a green 
oomitry boy to enter a. great uity is like 
leaping into the sea. You foe! the cold 
waves go over you, and you aUiver fhim 
Teiy contact with the hiliuaa flood. A 
crowd forever aweepa by you, unci yet no- 
body sponka to you — nobody cares for you 
— not one bjniliar fnoe in all the throng. 
The sense of your insigniflcance grows 
more and more ptuufuL It is hard to be 
absolntely nobody. 

I have often thought what mast be the 
agony of one sentenced to the aoaflbld ; but 
I do not believe that for days, and even 
weeks, as X felt tho ponga of growing wont 
and saw the gaunt form of starvation com- 
ing nearer and nearer, my sufferings were 
infinitely greater, altbough I had been 
guilty of no orime — unless it was in neglect- 
ing your advice to keep away &am this 
great, selfish city. After my eiperience, I 
shall never tail to sympatluze with, and 
help, when I can, young men who are here 
Btrugghng for a foothold without infiuenca 
and without Menda. I don't wonder any 
longer that so many of them fail and go to 
the had. I see it aU now. It is not so much 
that the temptations of a dt^ life are 
stronger and more numerous, as that the 
discourayemuntK of hungering in the midst 
of Bioessive plenty— of feeling constant 
privation in the presence of luiury and 
splendor — of acknowledging failure where 
so many ace brilliantly snooeasful, to one 
who is youug and sensitive in time make 
life intolerable, and oause the aonl to revolt 
ogainst the laws of both God and man. The 
man gives way to despair, and is lost. 



Take hope from an angel, and yoa hi 

I do verily believe that I should 
sunk under the trial, had It not been for 
brave advioe to " hong on." I did think 
a little — just a little — unkind in you to give 
me that counsel, without at the some time 
offering some assistance, knowing as yon 
did that starvation was at my heels ; but 
1 did not doubt your heart, and could 
not, Bomehow or other, altogether question 
your judgment. You, my dear nncle, are 
entitled to the credit of my rescue, and 
yours shall be both the gratitude and 

But I have not told you all my trouble. 
Thus Cox my expi^Hence had been that o[ 
hundreds — nay, of thousand*— who have 
risked the same experiment iu this vast 
metropolis. I was now to enter ou another 
phase of my trial. My money was all gone. 
X then made out a hst of sucb efiects as I 
hod, with which I could dispose, and yet 
manage to keep up a respectable appearance 
— for you know a pcofessionBl man might as 
well give np at once as appear shabby. The 
schudulo was not very long. I had ttrt 
suits of clothes, and could wear but on 
a time. Aa for my overooat, I should 
need that before cold weather, and hy i 
time the battle would be over one > 
the other. Some of my furniture I 
dispense with on a pinch. And besii 
had a few books I could get along with{ 

Having flniahed my hst of 
assets, I started out one night, : 
dusk, with my overcoat on my 
being the article least likely to 1 
Taking an inferior street I followed it until 
I found myself nnder three golden balls 
glittering in the gofilight — the sign of a 
pawn-broker. Looking about, and 
that no one appeared to be observing 
I dodged in. There I found a short, 
formed man, with a glittering eye— he 
but ono— crouching behind a high 
and for all the world remindu g me of 
fijiider in human form. Lfel; like a fly 
soon as I came into his presence. J 
uudeistood my situatios. at a ginnce, and 
immediately begun a rigmarole about old 
clothes being a drug, and nobody bnying 
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overcoats in summer. Nevertheless he took 
my garment and examined' it over and over, 
at last, with much shrugging of the should- 
ers and many protestations of liberality, 
offering to advance five dollars on it. I 
felt so utterly humiliated in his presence 
that I made no protest at the smallness of 
the sum, but^ taking the money and a ticket 
authorizing me to redeem the article, hur- 
ried out of the den. 

On my way back, stopping at a bake- 
shop, I bought a loaf of bread and some 
oiAckers for my next day's sustenance, and 
gave away a dollar— a whole dollar— to a 
poor creature whom I found to be a great 
deal worse oflf than I was — I'll tell you the 
story hereafter— and strange to say, dear 
uncle, after making the sacrifice, felt really 
much richer than before. 

Then having, from the result of my first 
experience with the pawn-broker, entered 
upon a calculation of my probable re- 
sources, I saw that I was indeed near the 
end of my course, unless relief in some 
totally unexpected form presented itself. I 
might manage to supply myself with the 
necessaries of life for a considerable pe- 
riod, living in the economical manner I 
was then doing, but a more serious diffi- 
culty stared me in the face. My office rent 
had to be p.iid the first of every month, 
and to provide for the next installment, 
soon to be due, was impossible, even if I 
sacrificed everything on my list ; . and de- 
prived of my office, all hope of gaining a 
foothold was gone. The crisis was alarm- 
ingly near ; still there was nothing I could 
do but **hang on" in the shadowy hope that 
a client might drop in upon me — a murder- 
er, a housebreaker, a forger, or some other 
similar angel in disguise — and save me 
firom the threatened doom. I almost as 
much expected a fSeiiry to come to my 
assistance. 

Day after day went by as the preceding 
ones had done, and the first of the month 
was at hand. I sat in my office, momenta- 
rily expecting the grinning countenance of 
the obsequious rent-gatherer to appear, and 
I well knew the result when I made 
known the £Ekct that I had neither the mo- 
ney to pay for another month's occupation, 



nor any knowledge of where it was to be o\h 
tained. My meditations were, of course^ 
dismal enough. At last I could endue 
the suspense no longer. I sfprang to my 
feet, seized my hat, and started oat upon 
the street, going I knew not where. I had 
walked on in that way for some time^ 

when, suddenly raising my eyes, I shud- 
dered at finding myself in presence of the 
Tombs, the well-known city prison. How 
long, I said to myself, before my residenoe 
may be there? But with that thought came 
a suggestion— one that was entirely new to 
me, and which I know will surprise you. 
If I were an inmate of the Tombs, charged 
with some great crime, I reasoned, I would 
at least be in a condition to be somebody's 
client; then, as every man accused of 
.crime has a right to be his own lawyer, 
why not, in the absence of any other one 
' willing to occupy that relation, be my own 
client? Upon that idea I acted. 

I had learned the particulars of a rob- 
bery committed the day before. The thief 
had entered a bank during business hours, 
and offering a note to the teller to be 
changed into smaller denominations, had, 
while the latter's attention was fixed upon 
the bill, suddenly dashed a handM of min- 
gled sand and dust into his face, and then, 
seizing a package of bank notes, had shot 
out of the building, and was lost in the 
crowd. The teller had seen enough of him 
before being blinded, only to know that he 
was a tall, muscular young man, with 
black hair, and that he had a bright purple 
scar running along one cheek under the 
eye. The description suited me exactly, 
with the exception of the scar. 

Luckily for my purpose, it so happened 
that, during the hour in which the robbery 
was committed, I had been in court, attract- 
ed as a spectator by the interest I had 
taken in a criminal case then under trial, 
and as I was known to, and had conversed 
with several parties present, I concluded 
that I would have no difficulty in estab* 
Ushing the fact. 

A Httle practice with red ink before a 
looking-glass, supplied me with a suffi- 
ciently brilliant scar upon one side of my 
&ce, and, thus disguised, I went forth to 
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B Bceue of my proposad (ipeiatioiis. Be- 
I the hank where the thett had beeu 
iiitted,wiia standing a poliCL'inan. Ma- 
t attract bis iitteatiua, 1 hovered 
■tively about the door of the eatabliah- 
i meiit fur a few momentu, and then started 
lapidlj away, A glauue behind gave me 
tile saCislaGtiuQ of Jmowing that I was pur- 
eaed. I kept on ontil I came to another 
bault, and there, stopping upou the side- 
walk, I entered upon an apparently can- 
tiouB iuspectlou of the premises. I had 
L<Mn thuii employed but a few moments, 
Tvhon I felt tue ofileer'a hand upon my 
Elioulder. t was arrested and uncoremo- 
aiously motohud to the pluee where the 
rubbery had buen execnted, and submitted 
to the inspeation of the man who had suf- 
fered the assault. He uohesitatingLy pro- 
nounced me the culprit. Accordingly, I 
was carried away to prison, passing the 
nazt night in one of the cells of the Tombs. 
The followiug day 1 was brought out for 
examination. In company with several des- 
perate characters, I was conducted into 
thu same room where I bad been at the 
time the crime with which I stood ehaiged 
was being perpetrated , and where the same 
judge was on the bench. Although the re- 
ported arrest of the supposed bonk robber 
bad created considerable excitement, ond 
brought u good many people to the court- 
room, I managed pretty well to escape ob- 
Bervation in the midHt of my compunions , 
and the fact that I had carefully removed 
all ink-aluins liom my face was not noticed 
before my trial began. The first witness 
against me was the teller of the bunk. 
With great confidence he took tbn stand 
oud told hie story. He know I wus the 
man, he said, and that without so much aa 
turning his eyes towards me. There could 
be no doubt about it— he conld identify mo 
any place from my geueral appearance, but 
more especially from the scar upon my 

Here the witneia for the flrflt time flied 
his glnnue upon me, while J, at the same 
instant liftiug my head and rising to my 
feet, stood before him face to face. 

" The same scar was upon the man which 
yon see " 



Here the poor fellow stopped, his eyMc 
swelled to nearly twice their former propol» ■\ 
tiouij, and his lips stood agape, ns he etorad^ 
into my {ai:e with helpless peipleiitf , W» 

uool and steadtast gaze. 

"Which you see — where?" sternly de- 
manded the jndge, who had been closely 
inspecting my countenance. 

"Nowhere; I don't know whether this 1ft , 
the person or not I" finally Jalter«d the con- 
founded witness. 

Kly release was assured ; but to remove 
every Imoe of suspicion, I explained to the 
judge who 1 was, and that at the time the 
robbery was shown to have token place, I 
had been in that very room, going on not 
only to relate particularly what had then 
tianspired there, but giving the names ot 
parties with whom 1 hud been conversing, 
some of whom were then present iu ooort' 
to verify my words; and, indeed, the judgft 
himself reooileeted seeing me there at 

Of course I did not need to add another 
word ; but here was au opportunity which 
1 felt that I could not afford to negleot ; so 
obtaining from the court the privilege of 
making a fen remarks, 1 proceeded to de- 
nounce in terms which could not possibly 
have uontained more of indignant eloquence 
had I been the unwilling victim instetul of 
the contriver of the whole uSair, the blun- 
dering and cruel recklessness which had 
exposed me to such intolerable 

Now I know very well, ancle, what yo^t 
will say to all this — you with your rigid noa 
tions of honest deahng, and your atera dis-^ 
like of all insincerity ; but yon most 
mumber not only the license which is giTea> 
to my profession, but the terrible Etroit 
which I was placed- Necessity makes sad 
work sometimes with the nicest 
scruples. 

Well, as a number of newspaper report- 
ers had been attmcted by the importance of 
the cose, my remarks, with all the attend- 
ing oircumHtauces, were duly given to the 
public, accompanied in several 
with editorial comments, which 
complimentary to me ; so that I 
tree advertisement, which would 
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be'regarded as a fortune to a professional 
man. But there were more immediate be- 
nefits. One of my fellow-prisoners, whose 
trial was to follow mine, and who had 
made up his mind to plead guilty, and so, 
as he said, save his money, on seeing how 
successful I had been, changed his pur- 
pose, and slipped into my hand a roll of 
bills — my first fee, and which I received 
with so much apparent indifference that I 
did not even then look at it — as a retainer 
of my services. I succeeded in securing 
his acquittal. This double success so en- 
hanced my professional standing that, at 
the end of my second victory, I was prompt- 
ly retained in another case — fortunately not 
to come off until the following day, and an- 
other fee was pocketed. 

I might, perhaps, have secured other busi- 
ness, had I been able to remain in court, 
but the £a.ct is, my strength was exhausted. 
I had eaten nothing that was reaUy nourish- 
ing for days. Nature imperatively demand- 
ed relief, and as I had now the means, I 
was not long in finding a restaurant, and 
partaking of the first satisfactory meal I 
had enjoyed for nearly two months. I was 
the happy possessor, when I came to count 
my day's earnings, of over one hundred 
dollars — think of thatl I have satisfied 
my delinquent of&ce rent, and intend, as 
soon as night furnishes a cover to my 
movements, to again visit the shop of my 
blood-sucker Mend, the pawn-broker— I 
hope for the last time, for the redemption 
of my coat. 

This has been a long, long letter, dear 
nncle, but I can't conclude it without re- 
lating another instance of my luck, as I 
have no doubt it will prove to be. Fortune, 
in return for her many slights, has seemed 
resolved to shower all her blessings upon 
me at once. I can scarcely persuade my- 
self^ even as I am writing these facts, that 
the whole is not a dream. 

As I was hurrying out of court, I was 
stopped near the door by a very gentle- 
manly man, whose address was so cour- 
teous — so different from what I had been 
accustomed to from strangers — ^that I could 
not help listening to him. He congratulat- 
ed me upon my success, inquired my name 



and place of business, and haTiding me his 
card, with the remark that it might be in 
his power to do me a service, asked me to 
call upon hiif i at my convenience. Look- 
ing for the first time at the little piece of 
pasteboard he had handed me, when I was 
by myself^ what was my astonishment to 
find upon it the name of one of the most 
feunous and influential men in this city, a 
noted politician and of&ce-holder, a sachem 
of the great Tammany Society, and who is 
known to control a great deal of business 
and patronage. What he wants of me I 
cannot imagine, but it can be nothing to 
my disadvantage. 

And now, dear uncle, having told you 
my story, which you know me well enough 
to believe, notwithstanding it seems almost 
too good to be true, it remains for me only 
to again thank you for the great and consi- 
derate kindness you have always shown to 
Your appreciative nephew, 

Clinton MAXNUiAin). 

Martin SvoartvoovJt to Clinton MainUancL 

Deeb Nefyu : Yur last has saived me a 
pack ov bother. I had my bag all pact— a 
half duzen cleen shurts, as menny soks, 
ditty hankeercheefis, a hotel ov coijeal fur 
tizick, a coald chiken fur lunshun, and my 
nite-cap. Poly, hoo had ben a wurryin me 
most feerfull fur httin yu gow tu that dred- 
full plase, tho yu no she tuck yur side ov 
the queston, wanted me to take becides a 
hole ham, a half quarter ov bea^ a jng ov 
bild sider, and a bucit ov elder gam, be cos 
she new yu wuls a starvin. I shud hav ben 
gon by the nixt stage. I Ut yu no nothin 
ov my intenshun, be cos I wanted yu to 
hang on yurself as long as yu cud. 

Now, Glint, I'm both glad and sorrey ta 
heer ov yur suckces. Glad be cos I luy ya 
— sorrey be cos yur now exposd tu a fiir 
grater pearL I meen the risk ov oy» a 
bundance. What feeds the boddy, offten 
starvs the sole. 

Yu dont no why I posed yur goin tu New 
York — at lest the hole ov it. Hear I cud a 
kept an eye on yu, but thare yur all a lone, 
and thats the cos. New Yorks a bad, bad 
plase fur a yung man thats a risin, unles 
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hees got a mnthar, or a oroB old uaile, or, 
bettera all, a wife, ptovidin slieea the rite 
kind OT a. won, lo kocip on eje on him. As 
long OB beca a. sCarviri, it dont matter much 
whare be Ih ; fur then tbe bad wtftia will lit 
him B louo. But wben proaperty euma, 
thea tbe temterH tbareH a lejon, tho sum ot 
them duB cum in nnjela forma. 

It Bean tbe penr) yur in from the start, 
bettern, I feer, than yu dew. Tung men is 
libel tu be blinded, when old wonx keap 
tbnte visboiL Yav got a good bed— a bed 
fur Bum thing giate— but jov got Uia week- 
nes thats caaunon ta juth. From yur own 
a count I dsECUTer ynr all read; beset. That 
One geiitelmim and grate pollytiBhuu ynr so 
tftken with, wua ae iu difiient ta ja. aa ecny 
buddy until he Bean yu bad a bed. Then it 
-wua esy enaf fur him tn be pleaunt Its 
tbnre weigh. Now I dont a ouse birn ov 
meenin ju enny biinn, but be dont ween 
yu euny good. He«H simply workia in sum 
numer fur him self— not far yu. Polly- 
tdsbuna Ib nil a, like. Tbay need wachiu. 

1 dont me^n tu tel yu tu be distruatfiill, 
or tn refuse eony Mndnea. I dont pert«nd 
ta tel yu wat tn dew. Yut got ta be yur 
own judge and gide. I meen simply tbcit 
yu cant now be two carefull. Yut reeohed 
the most risky pint iu yur carreui. Its the 
pint wlmrc most yucgmen looauthate beds, 
and then it duaut take long fur tlmre feet tu 
foller. Ganin a foothold yuT fouud a hard 
bizaes, bat looain it yul find tu be esy onuf. 
Wons nphil — tothera downbii. 

I dont iiay all this be coa I dout yn, but 
be coa 1 Iut yu. Yur more to me, Clint, 
thSin a sun, Im but a plane, blunt man 
with leetle laming, bat my harts all rite. 
Oh, if ya wan ta cum ta barm, it wood a 
moFit kill me t But thaie, It giv yu tbe 
louggeat leter I ever rit in my bole life. 
Thata the prufE ov my foelin fur yu. 

Foly aends her luv now, and sea ebeel 
eend yu bdih more sburts and Htocius aune, 
Sbeea in high fetber — Poly is — be coa she 
tuck yur cide on the New York queatoa. I 
tel har tu wats be tore crovin. 

Dont furgit yur promis, Clint, what CTr 
cnma. Tur to rita ma at unst, shud yn git 
iota enny sotape— enny tmbble yu cant sea 



yur way cleen Ibrn. And now may HevH 
wach oTer and blea yu, ia tbe ptare o' 
Yur tuvin old nnkle, 

MlBiriJ SwABXWOITT, ^ 



CHAPTiai V. 



" My apeech, daughter ?' 

-" It is ready, lather." 

" I knew it would be." 

The epeakera wei-e Barton Sei 
crist and his daughter Kate, 
were seated on opposite sides oi 
richly carved table in a large, loft 
and elegant library ; and, 
exchanged the words above quoi 
the picture they made, both in 
pression and personnel, was sti-ikJog" 
and well worth a study. For that 
reason, as well as because they are 
to be prominent parties to the tale 
hereafter to be told, I shall take ad- 
vantage of their present sitting to 
sketch them for the reader's inform- 
ation. 

Imagine a bead that has been 
akiUfnlly cut fi'om the finest and 
purest Itahan marble, with the chin 
just a little overreaching tbe limit of 
perfect symmetry, and with a for&;. 
head narrow, but shapely, rising 
correspond, giving a face Ion; 
sharp, but exquisitely chiselled; 
it with a slight cover of the 
and softest of silver-white hair, and 
then set it upon a tall and elegantly 
moulded person of rather deUcat 
structure, und you have 
an idea of Barton Seaertat, phyaici 
OS any language I am able to 
will convey. His compli 
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especially suggestive of a statue, be- 
ing, as seen in his still, pale face, and 
one long and slender hand resting 
upon the table beside him, so clear, 
so entirely pallid, as to make the 
man seem absolutely bloodless. 

So much without reference to the 
eye. That feature introduced and 
the whole aspect is changed. What 
before appeared lifeless and cold at 
once becomes instinct with animation 
and intelligence. It was a wonder- 
ful eye Barton Seacrist had — not 
large, not brilHant, but singularly 
clear and penetrating. It was a per- 
fect index to the character of the 
man. A single glance at his counte- 
nance, when Ht up by its accustomed 
expression, showed the shrewd, cal- 
culating, and plausible being ho was 
— an old man, with all the beautiful 
outward insignia of advanced age, 
but upon whom you never thought 
of looking with reverence, because 
you saw how youthful and vigorous 
his spirit was. His eye, which had 
never grown old, told the story of 
the man's intellectual activity. Not 
that its glance was disagreeably in- 
cisive. A smile was the habitual ex- 
pression of its wearer's countenance, 
sometimes sinister, but generally soft 
and winning. Altogether Barton 
Seacrist was, as far as physique went, 
a somewhat stately, but very charm- 
ing, elderly gentleman. 

His career had been considerably 
checkered, and was, altogether, extra- 
ordinary. In youth, being remark- 
ably handsome, he had led a rather 
dissolute and useless life. In middle 
years he had gi'own ambitious, but 
wafl fickle and visionary, unsuccess- 
fully trying his hand at a dozen dif- 



ferent pursuits. When past the meri- 
dian' of life he had accidentally en- 
tered into pontics. It was his op- 
portunity, and he grasped it with a 
resolute hand. The craft which had 
turned beneath so many others, hur- 
rying them out of sight, and gener- 
ally to their undoing, seemed strange- 
ly pliant to his pilotage. It bore him 
eventually to fortune. His rise had 
been astonishingly rapid. 

It was not, as many supposed, the 
result of luck and chance. Barton 
Seacrist had been a lucky man where 
few, comparatively, succeed, because 
he had found his element. He was 
a born politician. • To him the in- 
trigues of a public life were labors of 
choice, if not of love, untiringly pur- 
sued ; and the results, which often 
seemed accidental, flowed from the 
profoundest calculation. He toiled 
incessantly, and his promotion had 
been fairly earned, notwithstanding 
many supposed, from the apparent 
naturalness with which advantages 
fell to his lot, that they were not 
only without effort, but without soli- 
citation, on his part. He knew bet- 
ter. He knew how controlling events 
had been brought about, and what 
days and nights of patient, but un- 
seen, struggle they had cost. But at 
no period of his hfe had Barton 
Seacrist labored so unremittingly 
and craftily as at the time when he 
is first introduced to the readers of 
these pages. 

At first, being poor, he had, at a 
seeming sacrifice, accepted an inferior 
office, and was content with moderate 
progress. No opportunity for ad- 
vancement, however, was missed, 
notwithstanding he never appeared 
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mbitidus. The secret of bis success 
conaiBted in bis ability to mask liis 
real ilceign. Office, although dili 
gently aougbt after, and often tbe 
product of a long round of ajsi 
atic glutting, always seemed to be 
forced upon him in the end. He 
constantly talked about retiring from 
public life, and was forever making 
pretended sacrificea in accepting po- 
sition, to gratify bis friends and par- 
ly. He consequently made few ene- 
mies, and never unnecessaiily. Ri- 
vals he inevitably bad ; but these he 
generaUy managed to humor along 
until in hia own power or a position 
to be crushed, and then he was mer- 
ciless. Adversaries be held it better 
to purchase with favors than to fight ; 
but if a conflict was unavoidable be 
sbrauk not fi-om the encounter, and 
he rarely had been worsted. He 
never lost his temper under defeat, 
Bceming always to be more concerned 
on account of tbe disappointment to 
his friends than for himself. Hi a 
fidelity to his party was proverbial. 
He ncYcr deserted it or its canse, 
whatever its fortunes. Caucus deci- 
BJons, particularly when controlled 
by his own band, were things that in 
his eyea were sacred. In fact, there 
ja scarcely a wiuniug point in which 
he did not display tbe true quality, 
if not of the model, at least of the 
successful, American politician.. 

But the clearest proof of Barton 
Seacriat'a pohtical capacity has not 
yet been touched upon. He accu- 
rately estimated the influence of gold 
as a pobticul motor. Ho held that 
in pobtics, more than anywbeTO else, 
is money power. Ho never hesitated 
to use money in his political opei'a- 



tions when the emergency demanded 
it. Hia highest sagacity was shown 
in deciding when, how, and to what 
extent it should be introduced. He 
neither wasted nor stinicd bis ammu- 
nition. But, while unchecked by any 
scruples as to its employment, hia 
own hand was never detected in its 
use. 

To provide himself with a means 
so potential in controlling men, singly 
or in masses, he wisely neglected no 
favorable occasion for increasing hia 
private wealth. Not that he was 
niggai'dly in any of his dealings, nor 
parsimonious in hia outlays. On the 
contrary, he waa lavish to seeming 
extravagance — on occasions — and en- 
Joyed the reputation of being not 
merely free-handed, but disinterested- 
He sometimes gave away the entire 
salary of an otSce to the poor of a 
doubtful political ward, and now and 
then subscribed muniJioently to a re- 
Uef fund, made necessary by some 
great and startling calamity. Nor 
did his liberality stop there. When 
money was demanded by his party 
for party purposes, no man was more 
wiUing and prompt than he to re- 
spond. 

In another respect he demonstrated 
hia HberaHty. He waa generous to 
himself. As hia means increased, be 
ateadily improved upon hia former 
style of bving ; until, fiom a resi- 
dence in one of the down -town 
wards, and on a street that was not 
very respectable even tbere, advanc- 
ing step by step, be finally became 
the owner and occupant of one of tbe 
fli'st mansions on one of the first 
avenues of the city. It was surpria 
ing to see how much this visible ptO' 
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motion improved his standing with 
the better portion of the community. 
But in all his pecuniary outlays 
there was a voin of the closest cal- 
culation. He expended money be- 
cause it paid him to do so. He 
watched with equal vigilance the out- 
going and the in-coming stream. He 
intended that the source of supply 
should always exceed the sum-total 
of outlay ; and in finance, as in poli- 
tics, he made few miscalculations. 
The field in which he operated — New 
York city — was pecuHarly suited to 
his abihty. It afforded him unex- 
ampled opportunities for profitable 
speculation — to say nothing of al- 
leged peculation. In a hundred ways 
there was money to be made where 
his influence or his knowledge was 
useful ; and, by a process that was 
never divulged, whenever money was 
made, he received a share. And yet 
he was never — at least openly — 
guilty of official malfeasance. No 
one pretended to explain how it was 
accomplished, but the result was 
transparent. He grew rapidly rich 
— very rich. 

He belonged, of course, to the do- 
minant party ; until, in time, it might 
more properly be said to belong to 
him. Having joined the poHtical so- 
ciety of Tammany, he had become pne 
of its Sachems ; and of the several 
hundred men who have held the po- 
sition from the remote period of its 
organization, no one was ever cre- 
dited with the exhibition of greater 
zeal and sagacity in the advance- 
ment of the two objects which the 
members of that powerful and vener- 
able society pre-eminently have in 
▼lew — ^themselves and their party. 



Although now an old man— -over 
sixty — he yet labored with an assi- 
duity that was perfectly untiring. He 
did seriously think of abandoning 
pubhc life — ^but it was after certain 
" points," which were clearly defined 
in his own mind, had been made. 
There were to be gathered a few 
more sheaves to crown the harvest of 
his poHtical life, and then he would 
be content to rest 

Barton Seacrist was a widower, 
whose deceased wife had been dead 
for a number of years. His family, 
at the time that he is introduced to 
the reader's notice, consisted of him- 
self, his daughter Kate, the younger 
child, and a son, of whom more 
hereafter. 

One difficulty Barton Seacrist had 
keenly felt after his rise in public 
life. That was the lack of early edu- 
cation. Speeches had to be made and 
documents written for the public 
eye ; and he knew that he was in 
constant danger of saying something 
that might make him ridiculous— of 
a blunder worse than a crime. As- 
sistants he could employ, but he 
needed a confidant as well as an as- 
sistant — some one on whose discre- 
tion and fidelity he could absolutely 
rely. Such an assistant he had found 
in his daughter. She filled a place 
which no stranger could supply. 

Physically, Kate Seacrist was a 
Hteral copy of her father, although 
reproduced upon a much smaller 
scale. She was shght — even petite in 
form. She had the same clear, sharp 
cut features, the same positive chin, 
high forehead, vivid eye, hueless 
complexion, and hair of a deep, 
glossy blackness, such as his ha4 
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bee been. Slie was not ordinarily 
beaiitihil. Her fiice, althougli full of 
character, and always interesting, 
seemed too long for her almost dimi- 
nutive person, and lier eye, while 
intense in ita expression, had, in re- 
pose, a certain tone of BcriousnesB, 
not to say of Beverity, which de- 
prived her countenance of her father's 
characteristio smile. But more of a 
drawback than anything else was 
her complexion, or rather want of 
complexion, which, although harmo- 
nizing with her father's snowy hair 
and multiphed years, in contrast 
with her raven tresses and equally 
youthful eye, imparted a pallor and 
ehadowineas to her countenance that 
were almost startling. And yet there 
were times when Kate Seacrist was 
singularly beautiful. When any unu- 
sual excitement had called the rich 
blood to her choeks, or her natural 
paleness had succumbed to those ar- 
tiiicial helps which her sex has not 
disdained to employ, she was capa- 
ble of giving to her features a de- 
meanor that was almost irresistible 
in its fascination. Her face could 
light up most wonderfully. 

But mentaDy, Kate Seacriat was 
even more pronounced her father's 
counterpart. She possessed the same 
energy of will, the same fondness 
fur intrigue, the same abundance of 
resource. She loved her father ten- 
derly, unaelhshly — doted upon his 
suoiiess — and was a party to all bis 
schemes. He conaolted her in every- 
thmg, and trusted her judgment 
almost as much as his own. It was 
a rare, powerful combination. An 
old man and a young girl working 
as one person, govemeJ a great city. 
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"What he most lacked — the pol 
and facility of early trai] 
supplied. She wrote his 
addresses and public correspondei 
and, fiUly infused with his ' 
confidently indited leading artioL 
for such journals as were in liie inta 
rest or pay, that were accepted I 
his followers as unquestionable a 
thority — and did it all with a keol 
and perfect relish — did it unoatenta- " 
tiously, and with no degire to be 
personally known, The truth ia, 
she was as much of a bora pohtician 
as her father, and had it been her 
lot to enter the world a century 
later, by which time it is fair to pre- 
sume that her sex will have accord- 
ed to it those civil privileges for 
which its more advanced members 
ai'e working, she would doubtless 
gain a position fully as exalted as 

that to which her father had nseu. I 

Possessed of the same instincts a 
aspirations, in her, if the writer does 
not miaintei-pret the shadows of c 
ing events, the reader will find illusi- 
trated in their united strength Eind 
weakness the quahties that are to 
belong to the future feminine t 
of the State. 

"It is ready, father I" 

"With those words Kate Seacrist 
took from her pocket a small silver- 
mounted key, and, opening a drawer 
by her side, removed from it e 
half sheets of closely-written mono; 
script. These she handed aor 
the table to her father. Taking* 
them up one by one, he began the 
task of their examlnution, while she 
sat silent and constrained, her e 
fixed upon her father's coimtenai 
with such a look of absorbing v ' 
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fulness as showed how solicitous she 
was for his approval of her work. 

Barton Seacrist read on in silence, 
laying . down page after page as he 
proceeded, until, entering upon a 
paragraph which seemed to be espe- 
cially gratifying, he dropped his re- 
serve and began to read aloud : 

" The first great office of political 
—or, perhaps more properly speak- 
ing — of practical Democracy, is to 
assert the just claims of what are 
called * the lower classes.' The rich 
and powerful are in no need of de- 
fenders. Constituting what has al- 
ways been the ruling class, they 
have never shown any backwardness 
in protecting their own interests, 
even when those of other portions of 
the community have — as has too 
often been the case — suffered from 
neglect. It requires the exercise of 
very Httle patriotism and statesman- 
ship to vindicate their rights. But, 
when we come to the subordinate — 
not to say inferior — ^grades of so- 
ciety, a widely different and vastly 
superior qualification is demanded. 
It requires a higher, not lower, order 
of statesmanship to properly calcu- 
late and champion the claims of the 
poor and neglected. It is a quahty 
most rare, and exalted as rare, which 
we find making a party the defender 
of the defenceless, the friend of the 
friendless. 

"What folly to suppose that we 
can dispense with even the lowest of 
our social classes, or what is practi- 
cally the same thing, leave it un- 
cared for! It is the beauty of our 
poUtical system that it acknowledges 
no superiority among men. It re- 
cognizes all as equals, and, in its 



practical working, gives each his 
place and function. No part of the 
mechanism is neglected. Every por- 
tion has its office, and its due per- 
formance is indispensable to the suc- 
cessful operation of the whole. It is 
not the great wheel or the ponde- 
rous roller that spins the thread or 
weaves the texture. The smallest* 
buzzing member of the mighty com- 
bination, that seems but an accident 
amid its thunderous neighbors, and 
the insignificant spindle that sings 
unnoticed at its task, is each a party 
— a necessary party — to the grand 
achievement." 

" Well said ! well said, Kate I" en- 
thusiastically exclaimed the old man 
at this point, turning his eyes from 
the manuscript to his daughter. 
" You have caught my idea exactly. 
We must stoop to and tickle the 
lower classes if we would rise our- 
selves. That's the secret of success 
in New York poHtics. It's not re- 
spectabihty that's politically upper- 
most here, or, for that matter, ever 
will be. New York is governed from 
below — not from above. The rab- 
ble are our masters, and, if we are to 
have power, we must get it from 
them. They must be concihated at 
every risk. No difference how aris- 
tocratic we aim to become ourselves 
— socially, and all that, we must 
never lose sight of the fact that our 
political fortunes have their only 
sui'e foundation on the lower strata. 

"But — " and there was a mo- 
ment's pause, perhaps of hesitation, 
in which the speaker's countenance 
put on the blandest of its character- 
istic smiles — "But, would it not be 
well — ^I mean simply as a matter oi 
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tolitqr at tliat point, to say some- 
thing ftbout ourgelvea, Bomething 
about our own liunible origin ; bow 
■we started from the people ? It would 
be a point in our favor with the 



"I think," coldly replied Kate, 
" we can leave our enemies to apeak 
of that ; they are not likely to for- 
get our humble origin." 

There was unmistakable sarcasm 
in the words ; Barton Seacrist no- 
ticed it, and felt it. 

"You don't mean, do yon, Kate," 
he asked, "that anybody on the 
Avenue has been disrespectful, be- 
cause we are — are new-comers?" 

"I don't mean," replied the girl, 
" that anybody has said anything. I 
would not like to say so much for 
their though ta." 

"Pooh I pooh I" replied the old 
man gaily; "who cares for their 
thoughts? It's money that governs 
the Avenue — not blood — and as long 
as we have plenty of money, we'll be 
respected, if we did make it by poh- 
tics, and a little faster thau the rest 
of them — particularly," he added, 
after a momentary pause, "if wo 
succeed in making those points we 



To this sally Kate Seacrist, upon 
whose brow a shade bad settled, 
made no reply, and her father re- 
sumed the reading of the speech she 
had prepared for him, and which 
was intended for a meeting of his 
party, soon to take place, 

"ItwiUread well in the fferaid," 
he remarked approvingly, when the 
document was finished. Then spring- 
ing up — for he was stiU an agile 
md the table to 



where his daughter eat, put his a 
about her neck, and imprinted i 
kiss upon her Hps. 

The shade instantly fled Kate Sea- 1 
crist's brow. Her eyes looked up 
lovingly into those of the old man 
bending devotedly and gallantly over 
her, for Barton Seacriat's manner 
was gallantry itself. As poUticians 
both knew how to flatter and dis- 
semble ; but there could be no ques- J 
tiou as to the sincerity of the eSeo^ 1 
tion that was manifeiated there. ^ 

" Ah, Kate, you're a treasure !" ex- 
claimed Barton Seacrist earnestly. 
" Had yon been but a boy t Had my 
boy been but like you I" 

" Now, father, don't speak of broth 
er again in that way, I beg of you,'j 
said the girl almost pit^ously, as 
noted the look, half of sorrow 
half of anger, that took the plac 
the smile on her father's face. "GoiS 
don may change— grow steady. 9q 

young yet-— only two years oHeS 



thai 



Then, seeing that the frown shM 
wished to dispel still remained, shm 
changed her tactics, adding hurried^ 

13: 

"Oh, father, I forgot to tell yoU 
that I had sent round a lea 
the Rocket preparatory to your speeCli 
I thought you would like to hati 
sometliing said in advance." 

"Thanks I daughter, thanks! 
foresee everything." 

"Thanks I" he again added. "I 
there is another thing — a trifle- 
might as well speak of. I haye given 
the members of the Thunderbolt 
Hose Company & new uniform, and 
their leader a new trumpet They 
intend serenading me to-night The 
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reporters will be present, and some- 
thing will have to be said — ^not much 
— something complimentary — an ac- 
knowledgment of the honor and — 
and — so forth — ^you understand." 

" I shall have something ready for 
you." 

" Thank you I" 

For a few seconds neither spoke. 
" There is another matter, Kate." 
"Something about the new Ger- 
man newspaper ?" 

"No, daughter; I don't mean 
that." 

Whatever it was, the girl's tranquil 
countenance showed that she antici- 
pated nothing very important. 

"You'll have to throw Beverly 
Matson over, Kate." 

" Throw Beverly Matson over, fa- 
ther?" exclaimed the girl with a 
start and a look of unaffected sur- 
prise. 

"Yes, Kate. Fe won't answer — 
is hardly up to the mark — ^particular- 
ly if we make all our points. You'll 
have to throw Beverly Matson 
over." 

" But, father, his family is—-" 
" Only second rate." 

" And he is '* 

" Nobody." 

"But consider, father. Recollect 
this is my third engagement since — 
since we got up— and there was an 
affair before." 

" Oh that was before the flood !" 
"That's the trouble, father. The 
flood is getting into the ebb. I am 
twenty-six." 

" And I am sixty-three. What's to 
become of my market ?" 

The cheery laugh with which this 
was said, was worth more in a dis- 



cussion of that sort than a whole 
quiver of the sharpest arguments. 

" Very well, father I It shall be as 
you say ; but remember the danger. 

Procrastination " 

"Never fear, daughter I Never 
fear I If we only make our points, 
there's not a family in New York 
that won't be proud of an alliance 
with us. But, while on the subject 
of young men, in court the other 
day — I had gone there to bail some 
of our men who had got into diffi- 
culty; they're always getting into 
difficulty, but we can't do without 
them for all that — ^I met a remark- 
ably bright young fellow — fresh from 
the country — a stranger here. He 
handled himself exceedingly well, 
and, having a talk with him a day or 
so afterwards, I was very much 
pleased with him. I thought of in- 
viting him to the next dinner party 
we give our friends. Pay him some 
attention, Kate. He'll appreciate the 
favor, and, if I'm not greatly mis- 
taken, is worth securing for our side. 
Bain — Gain — Wain — ^I have his card 
somewhere — Maintland's the name — 
remember, Clinton Maintland. But 
I must be going. I'm to meet a 
committee of the Journeymen Horse- 
Shoe Makers' Association this morn- 
ing. It's an organization that most 
be looked after closely— closely. Good 
morning, dear I" 

And Barton Seacrist, having kissed 
his daughter again, walked briskly 
out of the room. » 

Kate sat at the table, with an un- 
usually sober expression of counte- 
nance for a long time after her 
father was gone, without word or 
motion. Then she took a pen in her 
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md, and spread ont some clear 
vliite paper before her ; but stiU she 
did not write. 

" Well, I suppose it nmat be so," 
she at last b^an spe&king to herseU 
with a sigh, " although I liked Bev- 
erly Matson. He i^ certainly good- 
looking, if not altogether oui- equal 
now. Yea, I could have liked Bev- 
erly almost — almost aa well as 

Poor Robert! I wonder what has 
become of him. A carpenter still, I 
Buppose — married — with a family of 
childi-en — ^probably. That's always 
the way with those low people — they 
marry — have families of children — 
but — but — let me see — it's the Thun- 
derbolt Hose Company — Friends and 
Fellow-Citizens — Deeply sensible of 
the honor you confer, I cannot per- 
mit you to return to your homes 
without an espi'ession of the grati- 
tude and pleasure I feeL" 

The la&t sentence was committed 
to paper, for Kate's soliloquy had 
lapsed into the speech she was about 
to prepftre for her father. Her pen, 
when ouco the task was undertaken, 
ran on rapidly and uninterruptedly ; 
and in a few minntes tho work was 
done. The manoBcript was deposited 
in the table drawer, the key turned 
in the lock, and then consigned to 
her pocket 

Then i-ising and stationing herself 
before a large and elegant pier-glass, 
she stood silently contemplating her 
own image for a considerable time. 

e pictm-e was by no means a flat- 
one. Her ashy-pale cheeks 

d slight, somewhat shrunken limbs 

skinny features, made more 

3able by the dishabille of a 

dress carelessly assumed 



for her day's labors, not only gave 
her the air of a person wasted by 
over-tax of lK>dy or mind, but con- 
veyed the impression of an age 
even beyond the one she had men- 
tioned. From the shadow resting 
upon her brow it was evident that 
she derived no satisfaction from the 
survey. The longer she retained hdr 
position, the deeper grew tho frown 
of vexation with which she regarded 
herself. At last, turning petulantly 
away, she touched a silver bell upon 
the table at which she hod been 
writing — then resumed her place be- 
fore the glass. 

"How old do Hook?" she asked 
rather sharply of a bustling Frem 
waiting woman — her dressing mi 
• — who appeared in answi 
summons. 

"About tween-tee I should say,"! 
answered Mademoiselle Cathron witk, 
a simpering smite. 

"Tween-tee, pshaw 1" reBponde4>i 
Hate. "Don't you see that wrinkln-j 
there?' 

She pressed her finger to her fore-' 
head at the suspected point, 

"Nayl nay I no wreen-keel yet- 
Only — what do you call him'?— a line 
— a trace— a shade. We must rub 
him out — so eas-ee." 

"■\Vhat I need is color- 
color," observed Kate. 

" Me-es is certainly a lee-1 

"Then get your ooametios and 
to work." 

Au hour later, as Kate Seacrist 
swept forth to her carriage 
afternoon dress for a drive in thq. 
Park, her sparkling, rosy cheeks, 
bright, fi-esh complexion, and 
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email, but fiill and elegantly rounded, 
person, would have couTinced any 
beholder that her age was on the 
BUuny side of twenty. Such a mir- 
acle had art achieved in that short 
time. 



CHAPTER TL 

ONLY A FEW FRIENUa. 

Cldjtok Maistland's triumph, of 
which, in the first flush of uatnval 
exultation, he bad written his uncle 
BO enthusiastically, was followed by 
a very reasonable, but on that ac- 
count no leas trying season of de- 
pression. It was a shower he bad 
enjoyed — a golden shower, it was 
teue — not a steady rain. Ho had 
produced a sensation ; but all sensa- 
tions are transitory, and especially 
BO in the ceaseless surge and tumult 
of a gi'eat city. A man may be 
famous there to-day, and utterly for- 
gotten to-morrow. 

Chnton was still in great measure 
a stranger, and business was slow to 
come ; and what did come was far 
from remunerative. The days that 
followed what he had pronounced 
"hia success," failed to make any 
considerable addition to his resour- 
ces. On the contrary, they made 
heavy draughts upon them. With 
money once more in his pocket, he 
had given way to certain estrava- 
gances that were entirely natural, 
but, under the cii'cumstancea, hardly 
prudent He had discovered that 
ntry-made garments were not 
altogether in style. A successful 
lawyer ought at least to be in the 
, and aa a consequence, a new 




suit was ordered. He had taken an 
ofBce on a lower floor, but at a 
higher rent, He had sought out S 
boarding-house, which, without be- 
ing exactly fli'st-class, was expenuvB. 
The result of all this was, that be- 
fore many days had gone round 
without bringing anything that wks 
especially encouraging, he hnd be- 
gun once more somewhat dubiooslj 
lo consider the possibility of emptf 
pockets. 

In no very pleasant mood he waa 
one day employed in meditating upon 
the prospect before iiim, when a 
lai^'e, official-looking envelope was 
placed in his hand. Eagerly ope 
ing it, he read the following : 

Mt DEut Sib : After the companaon 4 
havn liad uf aai pulitiuul viowa, luid li 
iug what I huve of the valimble aud unre- 
quited BsrviceB renderad by yom reBpocted 
lathee to our common party, I take the 
libertrf of Bending yon, witiout coaauJta- 

tion, a eDUmiiaaioii iia Attomuy to the 

CommiBsiou. Tha salary is not iurge — aaa 
himdred dollars per mouth— and tlia IhIme 
at timu9 will be conRiderabla ; but I would 
advise the acceptikuce of the trust. 

At the same time, Ehould your engage- 
ments permit, I would request the pleBsiua 
□f your company at my residence t 
row uvBuing, when I expect a party of geo- 
Uenii^D to dine with me, only a feic /rieTtdt- 
Dinner to bo served at eight. 

Very truly your friend. 

To Clinton MainOand, Eeq. 

The accompanying i 
which bore the broad seal of tha 
city of New York, was, aa might 
have been expected, a most timely 
and welcome arrival ; but the c 
munieation itself excited conflictiii^ 
emotions. Nothing could have fa 
grateful to Clinton than f 
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compliment conveyed — not even the 
kindiiesB which drove a haunting 
Bpectre from hia path. But the invi- 
tation to the Seacrist residence wiis 
nut without its terrors He had 
more than once looked at the impos- 
ing up-town mansion of the great 
Bachem from a i-eai^ctful distance, 
with fculingB of the profoimdest awe 
forming vague pictures of the possi- 
ble splendors within. So far, he 
had made no attempt to onter city 
society, and all its fashionable state 
and ceremony were, in cooaeqnence, 
still a dim and vexuig mystery. The 
circumstances under which ho was 
now called upon to penetrate it, 
were especially embarrassing. The 
gentlemen he would meet — " a few 
friends" — would doubtless be the 
most distinguished and elegant the 
metropolis afforded. And then Kate 
Seacrist, of whose beauty and ac- 
complishments he bad heard GO much 
— for everything appertaining to that 
family was of deep interest to him — 
but whom he had never seen, would 
be there. The thought almost took 
bis breath away. Nevertheless, the 
emergency had to be met He at 
least congratulated himself on his 
new clothes, about which he had 
bad his misgiviuga. Now his regret 
was that he hud not made them 
the occasion of a more Hheral out- 
lay. 

More than one of my readers 
knows espeiimentally through what 
tribulations my hero passed in reach- 
ing the acone of hia tii-st city dinner- 
party — the long and veritable purgt^ 
fy of auticipatioh — the doubts and 
mies concerning dress — the fears 
1 perile of tho way — especially if, 



in approaching the place of operas ■ 
tions, a conveyance of the people'sline 
is patronized, into which persons of all 
descriptions will persist in crowding 
and seating themselves without re- 
gard to their neighbors' wardrobe — 
the walk of the last block, underta- 
ken on purpose to see if everything 
is in exact order, and then the awful 
plunge into tho dreadful glare within, 
worse, infinitely, than a leap into the 
coldest of cold water. 

Fortunately for Clinton, he was 
met on hia entrance by the head of 
the bouse, who warmly seized bis 
hand and gave him a most cor- 
dial greeting. 

" Glad to see you, Mr. Fointland ; 
walk in and make yourself at home 
— j>erfectly at home — only a few 
friends. This is Mr. Scratchai, of 
the Rocket. He kno^vs everybody, 
and will point out the Hons. Mr. 
Scratchai, this is my friend Mr. 
Paintland." 

And while Barton Seocrist hur- 
ried away to welcome the next comer, 
Clinton was conscioua of bowing in 
a confused sort of way to tlie man 
who supported the dignity of that 
well-known joiimid, the Rocket. 

Everything, for the first few mo- 
menta, was a crash of light and lus- 
tre, the radiance that beamed tind 
streamed from a bewildering profu- 
sion of golden decoration which even 
the country-raised youth, in a short 
time, could not help feehng to be 
over-elaborate and oppressive. 

His first impression of the men by 
whom he foimd himself surrounded, 
when he had sufficiently accustomed 
himself to the briUiaut apartments 
tu begin the study of details, was 
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one of surprise, if not of disap- 
pointment They, somehow, did not 
have that distinguished bearing he 
had expected to see. They lolled in 
their seats, and their voices sounded 
strangely loud and unmusieaL One 
or two expressions reached his ears 
which he could scarcely beheve pos- 
sible in such a placa In the dis- 
tance were two or three female figures 
of which he could at first form no 
very definite idea. 

Mr. Scratchal was a young man, 
with a sunken chest, hollow cheeks, 
deep-set eyes, a husky voice, and 
very red hair and moustache; but he 
was friendly and inclined to be com- 
municative. 

"That man with the large nose 
and heavy beard is Alderman Skipp. 
He is the owner of Lady Jane.'' 

"Of " 

" The fastest stepper on the Lane. 
Not much on horse, hey?" 

Clinton confessed his ignorance in 
that department of zoology. 

"We of the Rocket have to know 
everything — everything, from horses 
to preachers." 

And the man of encyclopedical 
information laughed a short, hollow 
laugh. 

"The big man he is talking to," 
he resumed, " is Grulls. You know 
aU about Grulls." 

"I believe not" 

" The great liquor man; has places 
in the Bowery, in Houston, in Cher- 
ry, in the Five Points — all over the 
city. Is said to have cleared a mil- 
lion last year." 

"I wouldn't mind goin you a 
thousan on my mare agin your trot- 
^'^rs eny day you'll bring 'em out 



D — n me, how's that for high?* 
unctiously exclaimed the owner (rf 
Lady Jane. 

"It's my money," confidently re- 
sponded Grulls. 

Whereupon the gentlemen smiled 
characteristically. 

"What are those men doing here?" 
asked Clinton, with a look of undis- 
guised amazement 

"Doing here?" repeated the Rock- 
et*8 representative, with equal aston- 
ishment in his cavernous eyes at 
such a question. 

" Oh, I see I You're new in town. 
Not posted yet Well, I'll tell you : 
We of the Rocket imderstand it alL 
They're here because Barton Sea- 
crist needs them. They control votes. 
That's the reason. If they didn't, 
Seacrist wouldn't have them about, 
you may depend on it He's won- 
derful sharp— knows his men every 
time. It doesn't make much dif- 
ference to him what the man is, so 
that he's usefuL Seacrist ain't a- 
going to have anybody about him 
that he hasn't got use for. He 
don't keep any dead-heads. What 
you're intended for I don't know, 
and I guess you don't yet ; but 
you'll find out in time. These gather- 
ings are all poHtical. There's nobo- 
dy here but pohticians. Everything 
that Seacrist does is political, and it 
means something. There's something 
in the wind now, you may depend 
on it. We'll see the point before 
the affair is over." 

As Clinton made no reply, being 
too much taken aback by the state- 
ments to which he had just Hstened, 
and which he was disposed to regard 
as exaggerated at least, to have any- 
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say. Seratchol went on 
with the list of notjiblea present. 

" That tiill man with the very red 
face, is Senator Bloom. He's a 
Tammany Sachem, a Seaerist man, 
and has a rich place in the Court 
House." 
L- "And that pleasant, gentlemanly 
Hian with whom he is conversing?" 
r " Oh, that's Smooth — Cinnamon 
Smooth." 

" What, the great Radical leader?" 

"The same," 

" At such a gatheiiug ? — I'm sur- 
prised." 

" Wouldn't be sm-prised at all, if 
you only knew what we of the li-K-ket 
know. Smooth haa some of the fat- 
test contracts under the city govern- 
ment." 

" And the two men with their 
heads together just beyond ?" 

"Padding — nothing but padding. 
They bold city sinecures — places 
Irom which they draw salary and 
where somebody else does the work. 
Their business is at primaries and 
elt'Otiona." 

" But there's a man worth looking 
at — that little man just beyond," con- 
tinued tho persistent journalist. 
"That's Scourge, of tho Sundai/ 
Piayue ; and, I tell you, he's a sting- 
er. He's been a i)ai-ty to more libels 
than any other man in New York. 
He's been horsewhipped, and knock- 
ed down, and ti'amplod upon in the 
street, I don't know how many timea 
Any other man would have been 
dead. Oh, he's a desperate one^ 
Scooi'ge is. You bad better take a 
good look at him." 

Clinton did take a good look at 
Mm, but saw nothing extroordiuory 



— only a man of insignificant frame, 
with pointed features and a very cold 
eye, sitting off silently and moodily 
by himself — so that he suffered hu) 
eyes to wander on until they restf 
upon a group of persons collect 
about an individual who was 
volubly — sometimes sitting down 
sometimes on his feet — and who 
clearly a centre of attraction. 

" Who is that over there, with 
those people about him ? That n( 
conceiteil, fidgety " 

"Why, don't you know who 
is? That's Windahnm." 

Clinton was astonished. He knev' 
all about Wiudsham — the great 
Windsham. Nor was he the only 
one thus favored. The public gener- 
ally knew Windsham. He gave it 
abundant opportunity to do so. 
There had (or yeai-s been scarcely a 
notable demonstrotion in New York ■ 
- — it made but htUe difference to wliatj 
end — in which he had not been con.'^l 
Bpicuous. Nb meeting of the people ■ 
was complete until he bad had some- 
thing to say. He had appeared in 
many roles, and had lilled them all 
with satisfaction to others — and to 
himself, as they had increased hia ' 
notoriety. He had been a pi-ofessor 
of many doctrines, and a doctor of 
many professions. Law, medicine, 
Euid divinity were equally suited to 
his hands, and had employed them 
by turns. Ho was poet, philosopher, 
philanthropist, and demagogue. And 
in all his occupations he did ever; 
thing so well that he iuvariab] 
reached a point just a little below 
cellence. The only thing in which' 
he failed was the one thing for which 
he chieHy sought a reputation — nit 
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d SO inevitably, and some- 
times so execi'ably, that the pubUc 
always laughed when he appeai-ed 
before it — if not at hla jokes, at him- 
self. But while be did many things 
creditably, be got credit for more 
things wliidi he did not do. Every 
jest, every epigram, every suggestion, 
wbich nobody else wonld acknow- 
ledge, was carried to bis account. He 
could wear any skin. "Whatever waa 
of unknown parentage, waa said to 
be Wiudshamistic. 

Of com-se be waa a pohtician ; 
and, with the same versatility he had 
shown elsewhere, he had gone the 
entire round of the parties. Having 
gained no secure footing anywhere, 
hia career threatened to end in total 
&ilure, when, as a laat resort, he had 
attached himself to the fortnnes of 
Barton Seacrist. The combination 
was profitable to both. Windsham's 
fluency — not to say flippancy — of 
tongue and pen — bis audacity and 
his dasib — made hiii moat valuable 
as an iuatrumeut in the hands of a 
man like Seaeriat, The consequence 
waa that the two bad become almost 
inseparable — the pubhc even sup- 
posed there waa a bond of affection 
between tbem— and bad prospered 
together. Seacrist secured "Wind- 
eham'a loyalty by giving him abund- 
ant opportunities to advance bis 
interests and gratify hia vanity ; and 
Windeham returned the favor by an 
untiring, almost slavish, devotion to 
his patron's schemes. Otherwise 
there waa not even confidence be- 
tween them. 

Clinton Maintland, with the prone- 
of youth to accept cleverneas 
lar genius and notoriety for fame, 



had formed an exalted opinion of the 
man he waa then beholding. In hia 
stUted commonplaces he had seen 
what he beheved to be the declara- 
tions of true greatneee. His highest 
ambition bad been to become an- 
other Windsbam. 

He now saw before him ft tall and 
ainewy man with a pinched and 
puckered face — wholly whisk erlesa — 
of such muscular activity that it 
could not possibly keep stilL It was 
constantly changing its expression 
by the shutting of the eye, the pout- 
ing of a hp, or some other equally 
outi-e inanifeatatiou which seemed 
intended to assist in the delivery of 
an endless fiow of words. The eye 
was email, bright, and cunning. The 
face was sallow ; the hair a sandy 
tissue, long, limp, and irregular, and 
just touched vrith grey, There was 
abundance of meaning in the counte- 
nance ; but ita changes were so fre- 
quent and confusing — so compound- 
ed of intelhgence and grimace — that 
it waa impossible to determine what 
was its prevailing cast 

So puzzled was Clinton in dedding 
which feature was the index to tba 
man's supposed greatness, that ha 
heard not a word of his companion'B 
remarka on two or three local cele- 
brities that in their turn engaged his 
attention. 

" Ah, there's the one to intereat 
you I" 

So much emphasis did Sorat(dial 
lay upon the words, that ClintOQ'tl 
attention was at once turned to tJia 
person indicated. 

" The one, I mean, talking tO'J 
lady in white." 

The person referred to was \ 
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Bliam'fl opposite in every particular. 
He was a heayj, though not particu- 
larly tall, man, with a great, maasi've 
head, on which was piled a shock of 
coarse hlack hair, connecting with a 
Buit of equally sombre whiskers that 
swept completely round the chin, 
Within this ebony frame was a 
bi-oad, compact, and Bensual, but by 
no means un inter eeting, face. It was 
the iufolhble cynosure to a strong, 
clear intellect, a resolute, even stub- 
born will, a measure of reserve 
amounting almost to moroseuess, and 
a combination of the most powerful 
human passions. The eyes were 
htrge, but retained a shadow of sul- 
lennees, even as they looked steadily 
and admiringly into the face of a 
small, elegant, and sprightly female 
with whom their possessor was con- 
versing. 

Scratchal was not mistaken in sup- 
posing that he was calling attention 
to one in whom his companion would 
be interested. Clinton forgot all 
about Windsham as he gazed upon 
the strong, burly individual just de- 
scribed — or rather, upon him and 
his neighbor ; for ihe shght, elegant, 
and, in her airy veBtmeuts, seeming- 
ly almost ethertal ci-eature, with 
whom he was holding converse, and 
that great man with his eye upon 
her, keeping her appiu'eutly by some 
magnetic connection from flitting 
away as the dancing buoy is held 
by the anchor deep down below, 
made a tableau well worth his 
study. 

" A most wonderful man, I tell you 
— a regular phenomenon," rattled on 
the Rocket man, without in the least 
realizing his compamou's medita- 



tions, " There is no one m Ni 
York " 

'•"Who is he?" 

"Abel Cumniager." 

Clinton gave a start. He 
Abel Cumma^er perfectly by 
tation — knew bini as the most esi 
sive, the most sncceseful, and the 
most dangerous panderer to the fol- 
lies of the young and dissolute in 
New "Xork. His gambling hells were 
the scandal of the city ; and had 
been the means of dragging thou- 
sands dowu to ruin. 

" A most extraordinary chart 
I assure you," persisted Scrat 
" He has never met bis equal, 
a half million was at stoke, 
just as cool, just as deliberate, as if 
the amo\int wasn't more than 
many farthings, " 

" But what brings him here f 

"Pohtics. Don't you know 
Cummager is the leader of the 
hicans, as Seacrist is of Tammany- 
They are looked upon as the tl 
beat politicians in New York.' 

" But I thought that Tammi 
and the Mohicans, although beloi 
ing to the same national party, wi 
bitterly hostile to each other 

" So they are ; but it's Bart 
Seacrist's tactics to consort with 
those seemingly opposed to him. Ha 
never has a gathering of his friends, 
but some of his so-called enei 
are present. We of the J?( 
understand it perfectly," 

And the httle man again laugl 
at his own wit and penetration. 

"But is Abel Cummager untrus' 
the organization of which he is 
reputed head 1" 

" ^ot at aU. He has several 
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defeated Tammany, in spite of Bar- 
ton Seacrist's most elaborate prepa- 
rations." 

" Can there be any business con- 
nection ?" 

'' None. Barton Seacrist is a man 
who risks nothing unnecessarily. 
Abel Cummager risks everything." 

" Then, what can be the link be- 
tween them ?" 

" That is the one thing which we 
of the Rocket can't decide. We have 
had to give up the point" 

" Is he — ^Abel Ciunmager, I mean 
— ^married ?" 

"Yes — ^no. He has a wife, but 
doesn't live with her. There is some 
talk of a divorce." 

The longer Clinton watched the 
two people conversing so familiarly 
together, the more interested, and at 
the same time the more dissatisfied, 
he became. There was something 
about the appearance of the girl — 
for she did not look to be over twenty 
— ^which seemed to him to be pecu- 
liarly engaging. She was not merely 
bright and beautiful ; but, in her 
snowy evening costume, she had 
about her an air of unsuspecting 
innocence and purity — and there she 
was in close communication with 
Abel Cummager. 

" Who is she T he at last inquired, 
with sudden emphasis. 

" She I" exclaimed Scratchal, who 
had, meanwhile, been babbling about 
half a dozen other parties, and was 
then busily expatiating upon the 
points, strong and weak, of a great 
bearded lawyer on the opposite side 
of the room. " What she ?" 

"The angel there by the side of 
that devil — Abel Cummager." 



" Why, don't you know ? That is 
Miss Seacrist" 

What &rther meditations Clinton 
Maintland might have been tempted 
to indulge on the strength of this 
additional information, were here 
prevented by a man of extremely 
gross demeanor and offensive bear- 
ing, who came swaggering towards 
the point where he was sitting, and 
who excited some attention by the 
freedom and boisterousness of his 
remarks. 

"Who is her asked Clinton, with 
a look of disgust. 

" The worst man in New York — 
Dennis Hargate." 

Chnton did not need any further 
enlightenment on the characteir of 
the man before him. His deeds were 
entirely too notoiious to have es- 
caped his knowledge. The keeper of 
a low drinking place in one of the 
worst quarters of the city, his den 
was the resort of a desperate class 
of ruffians, in whose exploits he had 
frequently taken a leading pari 
Although often arrested for his law- 
less acts, Hargate had, in some xm- 
explained manner, always managed 
to escape punishment His gai^ 
was recognized as the terror of law- 
abiding people. 

" Hargate — ^is it possible that he is 
here ?" 

" And why not? He controls more 
votes than any other man in the 
city, and has always been true to 
Tammany — has saved it the day more 
than once when the election 
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"How is that?" 

"Simply by smashing the bozai 
containing the opposition majorities 
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I'm sure there's nothing bo remarka- 
ble in that" 

But, by this time, the subject of 
Bcratchal's comments, having paused 
long enough to pass, in his familiar 
way, a complimentary observation 
or two with Skipp and Grulls, had 
reached the point where our friends 
were Eeat«d. Here his eye fell upon 
Clinton, who, n^ a stronger, at once 
arrested his attention. 

"Ah! who have we here?" he ex- 
claimed in a rude, insolent tone, 
coolly staring our hero in the face. 

Scratchal promptly arose andintro- 
duced GUuton as Mr. Saintland. 

" Saintland 1 " repeated Margate, 
with a coarse laugh. "A pretty 
crowd for the saints to be found in. 
,t political party, Mr. Saint^what- 
ir-you-call-yourself, do you belong 



I belong to myself," cahnly re- 
plied Clinton, dieinelined to any ia- 
miiiarity with the mffian. 

"Ah! disposed to be sharp, are 
you? — need taking down a peg or 
two. See here, llr. Jack-en-apes, do 
you know who you're talking to ?" 

"I should infer, from what I have 
heard of the history of Dennis Har- 
gate, that I am talking to about the 
greatest criminal in New York." 

Hargate's connt«nance for an in- 
stant was as black as night. Then, 
quickly breaking out into what was 
nearer a roar ^an a laugh, he 
exclaimed : 

"Pretty good for a greenhorn, VU 
swear! Here, Mr, Saint- whatever- 
yon-are, here's my hand." 

Clinton had risen to his feet, and 
was still standing. Although con- 
trolling his tamper, be was tliorongh- 



Ij incensed. He therefore coolljrJ 
looked down upon the member Mar- 
gate extended towards him, without 
making any movement to accept 
it. 

" What 1" exclaimed Hargate with 
an oath, as all the evil fires of his 
nature again Sashed into his face, 
" Won't shake hands ? Then, my 
auclding, if you won't take my open 
hand, you shall have it shut!" and 
he drew back to strike. 

The rufiitui had met bis match in 
courage, and more than his match 
in strength and self-possession. 
Without moving an inch, Clinton 
instantly put himself in a posture of 
defence, and looked calmly down 
upon his adversary, for he was the 
taller man of the two. 

Hargate, as he met Clinton's eye, 
instinctively recognized his own infe- 
riority, and hesitated to strike. Tfist 
indecision was fatal to his purpose. 
Before he had recovered his resolu- 
tion, the bond of Barton Seacnst — 
for by this time the altercation had 
attracted the attention of every one 
present — was laid upon his shoul- 
der, and the sachem's voice hissed in 
his ear : 

"Bock — instantly back I say! How 
dare you, in my house!" 

Had Hargate l>een a dog 
Seacrist his master, the great, bi 
mffian could not have more quickly 
succumbed to the voice of that phy- 
sically feeble old man. His conote- 
nance fell, his fist relaxed its tension 
and he shrunk away, seating himself 
moodily in a remote part of the 



As for Clinton, I have already de- 
Bciibod ijwaX taul 
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' facial development, but never before 
had lie appeared bo magnificent ns 
at that moment he stood the centre 
of attraction to erery eye in the 
apartment. TTia triumph could not 
have been more complete. And yet 
it was destined to a sndden abate- 
ment, for ju»t then, as he glanced 
about him, his eyea suddenly en- 
countered the large and sparkling 
orba of Kate Seacrist — the same he 
I had been admiring at a dietAitce — 
I now but B few steps from him. Al- 
though the ghmce they gave him 
I was far from one of displeasiure, he 
nstantly colored with embarrasa- 
nent, and hia eyes sank iu visible 
Kmfnsion. 
Kate whispered a word in her 
I father's ear, and the next moment 
I was by him formally introduced to 
rClinton — the latter as Mr. Shaint- 
^ land. 

"I have heard my father apeak of 
Mr. Miuntland so often that I have 
long desired this pleasure," said Kate, 
with a smile and a tone of voice 
I that would have been most grateful 
I to Clinton, even if the correct pro- 
nunciation of his name had not car- 
ried the confirmation of her words. 
Clinton stammered something in 
I reply — he hai-dly knew what. 

" As dinner has been announced, 
I Mr. Maintland," cahnly remarked 
ite, "I shall be happy to show 
I yon the way," 

Had not CHnton been utterly be- 
wildered, he would at once have re- 
sponded to BUch a distinct intima- 
tion; bat before he conld aufficient- 
kly rally hie senses to command him- 
self, Abel Cummager had presented 
bis arm to Miss Seacrist, and tri- 
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umphantly led her to the diniBg 
apartment 

But laggard in gallantry aa he 
had pi-oved, Clinton did not pass 
ont of the young lady'a memory. 
"When seated at the table, she pat 
her hand upon the back of a vacant 
chair next to her, the one upon the 
other side being occupied by Cum- 
mager, and, as Clinton approached, 
she smilingly signified with upraised 
finger that he should occupy it 
With a flushed brow and a rapidly 
beating heai-t, he accepted the place. 

The dinner and the dinner folk 
were what might have been expect- 
ed. Alderman Skipp related soma 
wonderful exploits of Lady Jane, 
and Grulls sang the praises of his 
trotters. Both were made happy 
in the end by the wager of another 
"thonsan" on their respective road- 
sters. Cinnamon Smooth said some 
very pleasant things in the way ot 
small talk. He was a most amiable 
man. Scourge hissed a few catting 
remarks, which were accepted by all 
present as seasoning to the salad. 
As to the parties who had been de- 
scribed aa "padding — nothing but 
padding," they padded themselvea to 
most excellent purpose. But the 
life of the table was Windaham, 
who scintillated at a most wonderful 
rate, saying very many things which 
kept the company in good humor, 
some of which were brilliant, and 
more of which were silly. Aa for 
Barton Seacrist, he proved himself 
a moat aecomphshed entertainer, no- 
ticing everybody, agreeing with evo- 
rybody, and making everybody 
perfectly at home. 

But the whole of it, whether 
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Bisting of wise thingB or fooliali things, 
eoiir things or ojuiable things, wna b 
bloiik to Clinton. Ho hml emra but 
for one peraon at the table — hia cle- 
ver little neighbor, who, taking aJ- 
vantage of the tacitaruity of her 
attendiint on the other hand, devote 
ed heraelf bo successfully to the 
amusement of her new acquaint- 
ance, that he was speedily convinced 
^^jlie was the most beautiful, accom- 
^BUifibed and agreeable peraou bo had 
^^Mer met And when, as at au early 
^^■our they did, Kate and the other 
ladies — three or four in number, who 
were introduced simply for proprie- 
ty's sake— retired, ha was left in a 
state of most absorbing, but ddi- 
cious, mystificatioD. 

Then came the toasts. Alderman 
Bkipp responded for the City Gov- 
ermueiit, although Windsham, who 
was u hcensed punster on all such 

IecasioDs, suggested that that was a 
Itbject that had better be Skipped. 
h did not get a good start, and 
onndcred fearfully, until, iu his 
confusion, he stumbled upon a horse 
simile, wheu he went ahead in tii- 
umph. With their host for groom 
and Wiudaham for jockey, he had 
no doubt they would all aiiive safely 
under the string by a head — ("A 
fearful tigurel" fi'om WiodKham,} — 
and that Tammany would sweep the 
stakes. He concluded amid great 

(irulls, the great liquor dealer, 
spoke for the conmierciol interests. 
His sales had been much larger dur- 
ing the pi-eceding twelve mouths 
than ever before, aad he thought the 
country was on the highway to pros- 
perity — a result he attiibuted largely 



to the wisdom of the administration 
of which their host was a member. 
Ab he concluded, Windshara snggest- 
, ed that he took a wine-colored view 
of the subject. 

Cinnamon Smooth talked benevo- 
lently about an era of good feeling, 
and sat down after creating the im- 
pression on all present that it was an 
excellent thing to have him among 
them. Wiudsliam said his remarks 
had a delicious flavor. 

Senator Bloom, being called upon, 
Bang a song which Windsham de- 
clared was the flower of the occasion, 
being "the nosegay of a pei-petual 
bloomer " — the sentiment and appro- 
priateness of which can be inferred 
from the chorus, which was as fol- 
lows : 



Ob, what is the nse of a publin-fed 
If we, the elected, axe doomed t 
tioQ? 

Then let us sing tmce to elU partj abnssr ' 
And agree to divide the municipal 



Scourge, of the Sunday Plague, ia 
speaking for tlie Press, scattered 
some ugly shafts about ; but by that 
time the wine had so far mellowed 
all hearts that the sting was not 
felt 

The men of padding applauded 
everything most lustily. 

The evening was well spent when 
Barton Seaerist arose and entered 
upon a very pleaaaut and ccnuingly 
worded speech, the substance of 
which was that he loved ail members 
of the great ConseiTative family, 
whether they belonged to what might 
be called his own household or not — 
that there had unfortunately b< 
divisions in the party which had 
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salted in disaster ; but he Eoncerely 
hoped that an era of concord was ap- 
proaching ; and he would, therefore, 
embrace that auspicious occasion to 
declare his high esteem for a most 
worthy and patriotic body of Con- 
servative citizens with which he had 
formerly differed, and of which a 
distinguished representative was then 
present — the Mohicans. 

Instantly all eyes were turned to 
where Abel Cummager was supposed 
to be sitting — but his chair was va- 
cant He had just joined the ladies 
at their music, having retired so 
quietly that no one had noticed his 
departure. 

With a shade of chagrin which he 
could not wholly conceal. Barton 
Seacrist discovered the unexpected 
vacancy ; but at the same instant his 
eyes fell upon Clinton Maintland, 
who was sitting next beyond, and 
with ready tact he changed the line 
of his discourse by remarking that 
he saw before him a representative 
of one of the leading professions — 
the law — who, he had no doubt, was 
destined to do honor to himseli^ his 
calling, and the poHtical party to 
which he belonged. He would in- 
troduce to his friends a rising young 
Conservative, Mr. Starryland. 

" Starryland 1" said Windsham, 
"by all means let us hear from 
Starryland !" 

Clinton, who had been in a brown 
study since Kate Seacrist's depar- 
ture, caring nothing for the half- 
maudlin proceedings about him, was 
taken completely by surprise at the 
mention of what he knew to be 
intended for his name. It was how- 
ever necessary that he should say 



something in response to so flatter- 
ing a notice ; and he succeeded in 
giving expression to some generali- 
ties, which secured him, when he 
took his seat, a round of applause 
from every one present except Har- 
gate, who, sitting at a distant part 
of the table, glared upon him with a 
scowl of the fiercest and most unre- 
lenting hate. 

But now came the event of the 
evening, showing, as it did, what, in 
the language Scratchal had employed, 
"was in the wind." Windsham, being 
called upon, began with some amus- 
ing remarks about the pudding, 
and the pie being reserved for the 
last of the feast, but ingeniously 
diverted his remarks as he proceed- 
ed, into a glowing panegyric upon 
their host and entertainer, whose 
public life he reviewed and eulo> 
gized at considerable length. 

"He knows nothing of the senti- 
ment I am about to propose," said 
the speaker in conclusion. "The 
suggestion comes from my own 
heart " — here he laid his hand upon 
his breast — "but the impulse is so 
strong, and the occasion so befitting, 
that I cannot resist its utterance 1 
Gentlemen, fill your glasses ; I pro- 
pose the health of our honored and 
beloved host, the next Mayor of 
New York." 

Instantly the men of padding be- 
gan to cheer vociferously. The en- 
thusiasm was contagious. Skipp and 
Grulls fairly danced with excitement 
Little Scourge moimted a chair to 
be on an equality with his fellow& 
Even Cinnamon Smooth — the quiet, 
unimpassioned Smooth, Badical as 
he was — was swept into the current^ 
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and wftB soou appIuutTiiig with all 
his might. 

During the escit«ment Barton 8ea- 
criBt sat with a surprised, half-stunned 
expi'essiou of countenance. He did 
not respond at once. He was for 
some time too niuch aETocted to 
epeaJc. At last, with on eflbrt he 
arose and began sluwly, and with 
visible emotion, td give utterance to 
bis feelings, He spoke well, having 
repeated the same speech several 
times before. He first declared his 
surjirise at the proposition to which 
they had just listened ; t 
thanks for the mutives which had 
promptud it ; then the reluctance he 
felt in listening to such a suggcHtion, 
even from the lips of hia best and 
dearest friends. He was now an old 
man — he had served the puljlic long, 
and, ho trusted, acceptably— -he had 
long been desirous of retiring from 
public life — ^he had lost the ambition 
ho onee felt, and preferred to give 
way to younger and better men. 
What he uow wanted was repose. 
Hia friends should not aslc of him to 
make further saciifice. No, hia 

friends 

He could proceed no further j but, 
covering his face to hide his emo- 
tion, he aat down completely over- 
come. Instantly the men of pad- 
ding covered their faces, Then 
Skipp, then GruUs, then Bloom, then 
Cinnamon Smooth, and even Scourge 
of the Sunday Plague, followed by 
all the others in Buceessiou, covered 
their faces. Windaham wejjt audi- 
bly. It was a most afiecting spectacle. 
During the scenca just described, 
Abel Ciunmager bad stood by a 
dtiot opening fi'om an adjoining room, 
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a spectator of the whole. He smiled 
coolly, even aneeringly, and at the 
concluHion of so much aa has been 
related, turned on his heel and ^ 
soon cliatting pleasantly with Kat 
Seacrist. 

The next morning's Eockel i 
tainod a graphic account of the fore- 
going proceedings, and in the same 
number of the same paper waa u 
leading article nominating Seam-iat 
for Mayor of the city. He was in a 
fair way to make one of th6"point8" 
he had in contemplation. ■ 

But what of Chnton Maintland! ■ 
One of tlie Baddoat experiences ttfV 
a young man is to pai-t with illu- 
sions he has cherished concerning 
men whom, without personal know- 
ledge, he has made the heroes of I 
boyish imagination. His first hu 
man idols are invariably members o 
hia own sex Of these, 1 
some imputed excellence, real orful 
cied, he forms conceptions, whioq 
although gross cxaggerationa, ha^ 
all the sacredneaa of reahty. 
faith in their genuineness ia illimita^ 
Ule. To learn the truth — as th( 
truUi too often is — to discover froia 
actual contact that the supposed divu 
nities are but men, and possibly n 
of a low order, with the exception O 
strong trait — is among the sevu 
rest triaJa of life, and often goes fi 
ther than anything elae to destrqj 
confidence in the foundatioua of ho^ 
an character. 
But if it is hard for men to port 
with illusions concerning men, to till 
the vacuum oft«n come the most do- 
hghtfui impressions concerning i 
men. About the same time tl 
young man ordinarily dificovers t 
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he has Deen misled in his ^estimates 
of certain members of his own sex, 
he adopts with equal confidence the 
conviction that all excellence dwells 
in some member of the other sex. 
This illusion — ^if illusion it should 
prove, and as such be dispelled — 
usually lasts until the man has 
learned that life is full of disap- 
pointments, and, on the principle 
that " what can't be helped must be 
borne," h&s made up his mind to 
make the best of it 

That night, as Clinton Maintland 
went forth from the splendid home 
which had honored him as a guest, 
his mind was undergoing a strange, 
but not wholly disappointing, muta- 
tion. His eyes had been sorrow- 
fully opened to the true character of 
men whom he had before profoundly 
reverenced, but a new glamour in 
turn was rapidly overspreading them. 
An image was before them, which he 
found it easy to invest with all pos- 
sible charms, and the question arose 
in his mind, whether even he might 
not yet possess the germ of that 
sweet picture. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

THE PABTY TO TAKE CAKE OP HIM. 

Pebby Doubleman was postmaster 
at Willowford, where he kept the 
village store ; and had reputably sus- 
tained that official character for well 
on to a dozen years. 

The office " paid " a salary of two 
hundred dollars per annum, with 
some small additional perquisitea 
The plum, certainly, was not large ; 
but it had, on that account, been 



none the less zealously songht after 
by quite a niunber of deserving, bat 
sadly neglected, individuals, whose 
claims on the government — in aU 
cases very strong — consisted of long 
and faithful services to their respect- 
ive parties And yet, strange to say, 
the lucky incumbent had originally 
secui'ed the prize, and subsequently 
retained it through several changes 
of administration, not because he 
was, but because he was not, a poK- 
tician. 

Perry Doubleman was what, among 
party men, is called *'a trimmer." 
His poHcy was to smile upon all 
sides, and say nothing. He never 
committed himself — ^until the election 
was over — and then only by cau- 
tiously assuring the leaders of the 
winning party that, if he had voted 
— he always had business abroad on 
election day — ^he should have taken 
great satisfaction in supporting their 
ticket — ^which was true enough, as 
he would have cheerfully done as 
much for either side. And so Double- 
man continued to enjoy the two hun- 
dred dollars of patronage to the im- 
measurable disgust of a small army 
of very meritorious and very hungry 
patriots. 

But what contributed more to 
Perry Doubleman's tenure in office 
than even his skill in balancing be- 
tween parties, was the fact that his 
store had become the recognized 
rendezvous of all the poUticians in 
the town. Here they would assem- 
ble as chance or inclination directed 
— their presence always being justi- 
fied by a convenient inquiry for a 
letter — and discuss the claims and 
prospects of their respective factions 
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to tlieir hearts' content. Many nnd 
heated were the controversies that 
euaned, as partisans of different 
schools enconntered each other upon 
Mjia common ground. But warm as 
' ij'.ir discossions became, Perrj- 
) 'L>ublfman never interfered — ^never 
ventured upon an opinion of his 
own — but would listen and smile 
upon both sides with the most gra- 
cious impartiahty, making each be- 
lieve that it had folly secured hia 
sympathy. The consequence was 
that all sorts of pohticians came in 
time to feel that tiiey had in hia 
store a vested iutereat, and as long 
as the discretion of the proprietor 
justified the universal claim that was 
set up to his allegiance, they were 
not diaposed to relinquish a privi- 
lege they prized so liighly. 

Among those most regular in their 
TTsitB to the Post Office was Hugh 
Maintland. His correspondence was 
hmited, but here he always found a 
newspaper to read, or some acquaint- 
ance with whom he could discuss 
political niattera tor an hoar, al- 
though sometimes his farm was the 
sufferer thereby. To quite a Httle 
circle of sympathizers m hia views, 
who were accustomed to make Perry 
Duublemau'a store their rallying 
puim, Hugh Maintland was a soi-t of 
puhiieal oracle. SuiTounded by these 
men he was happy, because in their 
eodety he foimd both cougeniaUty 
and appreciation. 

Two of their number only need be 
led. 

Amos Gmpp was a fanner of sub- 
stance, owning his own place — and 
there were few better in the town — 
who bad money both in bank and on 
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bond and mortgage. He was ex- 
tremely Conservative in his views of I 
pubhc matters, regarding all taxes as I 
the spoil of extortioners' robbery, . 
and honestly beheved his own pr&- I 
dictions that the country was going j 
straight to the dogs. 

Jonas Phips was the fortunate 
holder of two or three potty offices, 
from which, as he was a very small 
mim, he succeeded in obtaining ft . 
stinted hving. As he owed 
cial positions, and consequently hia j 
bread and butter, entirely to the ] 
pohtical party with which he acted, ' 
it could not ])osaibly have had a mora j 
zealous and ofGcioua anpporter. 

Barely did a day go by in which 1 
the three men— Maintiand, Grupp^'I 
and Phips — were not to be seen iU' T 
front of Doubleman's counter, read-' I 
ing from some favorite journal, off j 
comparing opinions on pohtical mat- f 
ttrs, in which, as they were alt | 
members of the same party, thera- j 
was seldom anything like disagrea*' i 
ment. They were the warmest of | 
persona], as well as pohtical, friends. 

" If the country is to be saved at 
all, it must be by a speedy retui-n to 
first principles. It is onr only h 
Each day of trial — for our govern- 
ment is yet an experiment of doubb> -m 
ful issue— shows that onr advancttB 
baa been from bad to worse. Whatj 
do we see about ua but corruption il^l 
office and extravagance in priTatfiJ 
life — the inevitable fmits of RadioaT.^ 
rule and teaching — and these things 
are pointed to as proofs of progress. 
What foUy! What madness I No 
system, however perfect in theoiy, . 
can long endure such degeneracy iA"J 
practice. Oh, for a return to 1 
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lights and the lives of our fathers — 
to another administration by a Wash- 
ington, a Jefferson, or a Jackson !" 

As Hugh Maintland impressively 
read these words, which were the 
conclusion of a very lengthy article 
in a leading Conservative journal de- 
nunciatory of the principles and 
policy of the political opposition, he 
looked round upon his audience, 
consisting of Grupp, Phips, and 
three or four others of the same 
party, who happened to be assem- 
bled in Doubleman's store, in such a 
way as to call for an expression of 
their views. 

"That's the doctrine," exclaimed 
Phips, with a forwardness and an 
energy characteristic of the man — 
" precisely what I have been saying 
all the time." 

" As true as preachin," remarked 
Grupp, more tardily, but even more 
emphatically, than his predecessor. 
" Things is, beyond a doubt, gittin a 
great deal worse than they was — 
spesly taxes. Yes, yes, it's " 

" Unadulterated nonsense." 

All eyes were naturally turned 
upon the author of this totally un- 
expected commentary, which was 
pronounced in a clear, authoritative 
voice ; and the majority of those 
present, including both Phips and 
Grupp, shrank back with manifest 
trepidation, as they discovered in 
the speaker Colonel Kortright, by all 
odds the richest and most important 
man in the town. 

Not so Hugh^ Maintland. With 
perfect composure he encountered 
the contemptuous glance of his 
landlord. He was even the fii-st to 
speak. 



"So you do not approve of the 
sentiment, to which, if I ana not 
mistaken, you have been a listener.** 

" Approve of such trash ? — no. Of 
course not. The idea that we, who 
are making progress in every depart-* 
ment, don't know as well how to 
govern ourselves as our ancestors, 
who, although the radicals of their 
day, were practically centuries behind 
us — preposterous I absurd I" 

The Colonel, irritated by the per- 
fect coolness of his tenant, spoke 
even more harshly than his disap- 
probation of the doctrine to which 
he had been Hstening, would have 
otherwise prompted. His discour- 
tesy, however, although perceived 
and keenly felt, produced no visible 
effect upon Maintland, who not only 
preserved an unrufSied countenance, 
but deUberately rejoined : 

" But you wiU hardly deny. I take 
it. Colonel, that there was more of 
virtue and patriotism among the 
founders of the government than is 
to be met with among the pubhc 
men, taken as a body, of the present 
day ?" 

" Well — perhaps not — for the 
founders of the government were 
men of progressive ideas, and be- 
lieving in the possibility of national 
improvement, bent all their energies 
to the task of pushing their country 
forward, while, unfortunately, a large 
portion of the public men and rulers 
of the present day being Conserva- 
tives, and not beheving there is any- 
thing more to be done for the coun- 
try, spend their time and energies in 
working for themselves. They are 
no better than the original Tories — 
the Conservatives of the Revoln* 
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tionai-j era — not a particle. Both 
ehould be set down as tlieir coun- 
try's enemies." 

" Theu it would appear, Colonel, 
from jour own admiaeion and argii- 
UH.'ut, tliiit tile practicul deduction 
from our Radiail aacestora' pvemiaes 
lias not jui^tified tlieir patriotic es- 
pectiition. The result has been pro- 
gress backward — not forward. My 
original propoaitiou, therefore, that 
as a people, we ai'e politically duge- 
oenvting, is sustained by your own 
■words." 

Maintland's Conservative compa- 
nions, who, surprised by the uues- 
pect«d appearance ol the adversary, 
had yielded the Held at the lirst aa- 
Bault, began to pluuk up heart as 
they saw the courage displayed by 
their leader, and at this point, exult- 
ing over what they beheved to be 
the eiiomy'B discomfiture, broke into 
an audible smile, which nettled the 
proud and sensitive Kortright, even 
niore than his adversary's quiet self- 
possession. He however was not 
the man wilhiigly to accept defeat — 
least of all from his own tenant, and 
oue whom, as a " Bourbon," he poli- 
tically hated and despised. So he 
promptly, but in bad temper, re- 
newed the contest, simply pai-rying 
the point at attack. 

" Your Conservatism, then, goes 
to the extent of opposing aU politi- 
cal progress." 

"I deny," replied Maintland, 
" that there can be any progress in 
political principles. Rulers a thou- 
sand years ago were honest, and a 
thousand yeara hence they can bo 
no more than honest. Measures 
havn been always right or wrong. 



and they can never be any 
mora than right or wrong, 
fathers who laid tho foundations a 
our governmental system, loved thed 
country with all their heart, ( 
BJid strength, and our children 
do no more — it will be well if t 
do as much. 

" But, Colonel Kortright," he c 
tinned, " as you claim to be a I 
greseioniat, and I am what you c 
an " old fogy," let us uuderstai 
wherein we differ; or, in other w 
what are your ideas of political i 
gresfi ? Do you disbelieve in any t 
the fundamental propositions of thj 
Constitution which our fathers n 
for us ?" 

" No." 

" Do you agree with those 
vanced philosophers who would re- 
model the social system, making the 
continuance of the marriage relation, _ 
for instance, a simple matter 
agreement between the parties ?" 

"No." 

" Do you subseribe to the do<^ 
trines of the Communists, and favoi 
a reconstruction of the laws of pro- 
perty ?" 

" No — most decidedly no !" 

" Then you occupy my ground ¥' "j 

This was said with a quiet smil) 
which could not be otherwise thai 
annoying. But Maintland's polit3 
cal sympathizers, whose s^jirlts bad 
been constantly rising throughout 
the controversy, even less c 
ate of their adversary's feelings 
this point, gave expression to thej 
exultation by stamping their fee 
and clapping theii' hands in a laosC 
iiTitating, and certainly, far from 
civil manner. The demonstration 
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was too much for Kortright's excita- 
ble and haughty temper. Flushing 
red with anger, which he had so far 
with difficulty restrained, he now 
burst forth with : 

"No sir, I don't occupy your 
ground ; and let me tell you, Hugh 
Maintland, that there is some of my 
ground which you occupy, which 
had a great deal better be receiving 
your attention than the abominable 
doctrines you spend your time in 
teaching to the silly and unman- 
nerly rabble now about you. Do 
you understand that ?" 

"I understand, sir," rejoined 
Maintland, springing to his feet and 
confronting Kortright, who had been 
standing during the conversation, 
with a countenance which, although 
collected, was several shades whiter 
from suppressed anger, " that this is 
a free country ; that I am a citizen 
of it, although a poor man and your 
tenant, and that I have as much 
right to entertain and express my 
opinions as you have yours." 

" Opinions, pooh I" responded 
Kortright, none the less enraged, 
but a Uttle awed by the look and 
manner of his tenant "Opinions 
won't make your com grow, nor pay 
your rent when pay-day comes. In- 
stead of bothering yourself so much 
about the coimtry, you had better 
look after the signs of degeneracy in 
your own fields. There, I admit, 
the father was superior to the son; 
and, as for the next generation, I 
suppose it will still be worse. I 
learn that that big son of yours, 
who ought to be at home helping 
you take care of the farm, is off to 
New York, leading the life of an 



idler ; but I dare say, it's in the 
blood to " 

"Stop, Colonel Kortright," inter- 
rupted Maintland with a voice and 
lock that checked the words on his 
landlord's hps " Not another breath 
of that kind, or there'll be trouble 
between us. You may insult me, if 
you choose, but, if you speak an- 
other word against my family, and 
especially against my boy, Clinton, 
who is an industrious, faithful lad, 
trying to make his own way in the 
world, I'll not be answerable for the 
consequences." 

Neither of the men spoke another 
word. Face to face they continued 
to stand, showing the intensity of 
their feehngs in their eyes, but vidth- 
out movement on either side, al- 
though Maintland's right hand was 
closely shut, as if awaiting the induce- 
ment to the blow. 

Kortright was a man of spirit 
His courage had been proved on 
more than one occasion, and his 
pride was excessive. To be thus 
bearded and threatened by his un- 
derling was almost more than he 
could endure. Yet he did endure 
it He tried to look his adversary 
down, but there was that in hid 
tenant's eye which was not to be 
looked down. This Kortright at 
last saw; and, after a minute of 
most fearful suspense, letting his 
own eyes fall, he turned on his heel 
and walked out of the house. 

" Colonel Kortright, Colonel Kort- 
right," piteously shouted Perry 
Doubleman, who, during the alter- 
cation had fled behind his counter ; 
but who, now seeing his best cus- 
tomer driven from the house, fol- 
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lowed him to the door, "is there 
anything I can do for jou? — nay- 
thing I can do for jon f 

Colonel Kortiight paid no more 
attention to his words than if they 
hail been the barking of a dog. Un- 
tying his horse which stood at the 
store euti'ance, he silently mounted 
and rode away. 

" Your band I" enthuBiaatioally ex- 
claimed Pbips, as be rushed uji to 
Maiutlaud and grasped the member 
mentioned — waiting, however, until 
Colonel Kortright had got beyond 
Bight and bearing. 

"Splendidly, magnificently done I" 
he rattled on, aa he shook away must 
vigorously — " just the thing I should 
have done myself, under the circum- 



"Hiirrahl" shouted the half dozen 
other Cooservativ.is present, crowd- 
ing about Maintland, and each in 
ptam grasping his hand. 
^ "I couldn't have done it for any- 
' ttung," groaned Perry Itoubleman, 
leaning disconsolately against . his 
counter ; and no one knowing the 
man, would for a moment have 
questioned the truth of bis words. 

" It's grit," remarked the practical- 
minded Grupp, coming forward the 
last in order to take Matutlaad'H 
hand. *' But, neighbcn', I hope you've 
got a sure thing for yonr rent agin 
the next time ; for if you hain't, 
after what's happened here to-day, I 
wouldn't give much for your chance 
with the ColtmeL" 

"Indeed, sir,** rejoined MaJntUod, 
" it is doubtful whether I can have 
the full amount hj r^iilnr ii^-day. 
I have not b««ii in lock with my 
crops this seaaoo. But that's not the 



thing. Principle is principlo ; and 
I'd have done precisely the e 
my landlord had the powtir to tni 
me off tliia very day. Ho owns tha 
laud I bvo on, but tliank tJodl my 
conscience is my own," 

" Hurrah I" roared tho crowd once 
more, 

"Never fear for the money," 
shouted Phips, again getting Miiint- 
land by the hand. "You shim't 
suffer for the money. After what's 
happened here to-day, tbe party will 
take care of you. I tell you, air, tho 
party will take care of you." 

"Yea, yes, the party will take 
of you," an with one voice cbimtMl 
all tlu) others. 
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CHAPTER Vin. 

ONE or THE FAMaV, 

" FiTHEE, I must have some 
money." 

The speaker was as fine a looking 
yoimg fellow as could be seen in a 
thonsaiid — neat in attire, graceful in 
person, with brilliant eyes, glossy 
black hair, smoothly cut featnros, 
hands iiuull and delicate, feet to 
match, and a general vspr^stuun of 
countenance vhicb wofi decidedly 
winning, notwitlkMtnnding on air of 
assurance which bt^rayud ttM caro- 
less, if not dijwulato, hver. Ihe 
party addremed with ni«h ivmt^Atai 
familiarity wa« Barton H«:arriirt,Twii< 
many Hachum, anil candidate lor thft 
Mayoralty of New York city. Any 
one aeeiog th« two men tfiKuther 
conJd have told at a glance that th^ 
were fatht>r atid mm. 

" Why, Gordoa, it wa> bat a Ihr 
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days ago I gave you a liberal sup- 

ply-" 

"Very fxue, father; but when 
money is gone, what is the use of 
talking about it?" 

" But how could you have spent it 
so soon? It was a thousand dol- 
lars." 

"Money goes very fast at Cum- 
mager's, sometimes." 

"At Cummager'sl How often, 
my son, have I warned you on that 
point ? Abel Cummager is a danger- 
ous man — a very dangerous man." 

" And my father's particular friend. 
It was only the other night that ho 
was in this house, in this room, and 
never was there a more favored 
guest Why should you pet the man 
whom I am to shun ?" 

"I have my reasons — ^political 
reasons. " 

" So may I have my reasons for 
cultivating Abel Cummager's ^friend- 
ship. But that is neither here nor 
there. I want money." 

"And why should I give you 
money?" responded the old man 
with some acerbity. "You are my 
son, it is true ; but that gives you 
no right to rob me, I have had to 
make my money — earn it ; and why 
should I surrender the fruits of my 
labor, whenever you demand the 
means of gratifying your extrava- 
gance or your vices?" 

"I'll tell you why, father. I'm 
glad you're inclined to reason the 
matter." And the young man shift- 
ed his position so as to look the old 
one full in the eye. " I'll tell you 
why. Perhaps you think I don't 
know how you got your money. If 
you do, I can inform you how you 



made a hundred thousand dollars in 
the opening of one street, where you 
were appointed to appraise damages ; 
how you made two hundred thou- 
sand by buying for the city which 
you oflScially represented, property 
which you owned in another's name ; 
how you made three hundred thou- 
sand by selling the city's bonds for 
that much less than they were worth 
to your own agent ; and how you 
made over a million, by being secret- 
ly in partnership with men having 
work for the city to do, and whose 
pay you regulated. Oh, I can tell 
you the whole story from first to 
last ; and what's more, I can tell it 
to others as well. As a citizen and 
a patriot, I really feel that it is my 
duty to make the facts known ; and 
I know of no way in which my con- 
science can be relieved, except by 
being made a particeps criminia in 
the use of some of the money." 

" Now, father, the money you have, 
doesn't belong to you an}' more than 
it does to me. It belongs to the peo- 
ple of New York city. Such being 
the case, you have no moral right to 
keep it aU to yourself. You are 
clearly obligated to divide with some- 
body, and with whom can you do so, 
I should Hke to know, more appro- 
priately than with myself ? I'm one 
of the family. I'm your son — a bad 
boy, I confess, but happily so well 
acquainted with your business that 
it's your interest, as well as your 
duty, to do a father's part by me. 
Now don't you think I have made 
out a case ?" 

Barton Seacrist made no inmiedi- 
ate reply. He was a cool man — a 
very cool man; nevertheless, he arose 
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and walked up and dowa iJie room 
iu evident agitation. His sou re- 
mained seated -with on air of pro- 

yoking noncliiilance. 

^^L "Come, father," eaid the young 
^^BBntlemon, when several nuinutes of 
^^Bobroken silence had gone b^, " we 
^^H(e losing time. I thought you were 
^^^knon of busiaess." 
^^B "It's not for the money I core," 
!^*€Bponded Biirton Seacrist, tni'ning 
^iirpl; upon hi^ :jun. " I'm an old 
man now, and I'll soon have to give 
it up. But it is hard, haid, hard, to 
have to surrender the wealth I have 
bai'tered soul and conscience for, to 
become the means of ruining my 
own eUilil. Oh Gordon, you and 
Kate are all I have. 1 do love you 
^^^tU. Then why should you tor- 
^^bent me in this unfeeling manner? 
^^^pste does not do so." 
^^ " Sister Kate is a good girl — and 
' Tm an undutiful son, I know," re- 
plied the youth with some little sign 
^^jl being touched with his father's 
^^■(lotion. " But the case is not quite 
^^B bad as you make it. I havo be- 
^^^Dn to amend." 

At the word "amend," Barton 
Seacriat stopped in his walk, and set 
Ilia eyes upon his son. 

"Yea, father, amend. I have be- 
gun to turn over a new leaf. I've 
put away two mistresses withiu the 

last six months, and " 

" That's a good boy." 
"And taken only one new one. 
That's something in the way of re- 
formation at least 

■■ liitl that's not all," he went on ; 
" I have resolved on another very 
gi-eat step. I have made up my 
mind to get married," 



" Married, Gordon ?" 

" Yes, father — to an honest, 
tuous, beautiful girl, and. what 
quite as much, if not u little more, 
the purpose — the possessor in 
oAvn right of a very pretty propel 
I've had that point carefully invesl 
gated, so that there's no mistake 
about it. When I'm her husband — 
although I don't expect to exactly 
settle down at once into a 
man and join the Quakers' 
ety — I'U at least not have to call 
you every fortnight for 
That's something I know you'll 
preciate." 

" And who, pray, is this p 
you propose to make happy as the 
future Mi-8. Gordon Seacrist ?" asked 
the old gentleman iu a somewhat 
skeptical tone. 

" Do you know Colonel Kortright, 
a leading man in the State Senate 
from somewhere up in the country ?" 

"Very well." 

"And that his first vrife was a., 
great heiress ?" 

"I have so understood.' 

" And died, leaving one daugl 
her only heir ?" 

" I believe I have heard as mi 

""Well, she's the party I've hi 
ored with my selection." 

"I must congi-atulate you." 

""Yes, father, I have decided 
making Margaret Kortright my wife 
— if I can, and from my uniform 
success with the ladies, I don't dis- 
trust my ability. 

"Nor is that the only im]>ortant 
step I have determined upon," con- 
tinued the youth, seeing that 
father was listening attentively ; 
have resolved to go into politica.' 
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"Pontics, Gordon r 

" Yes, father — politics. Seeing the 
kind of men. who succeed politically 
in New York, I have come to the 
conclusion that I have the very 
qualities — inherited, I suppose — 
that are essential to success. Whe- 
ther I shall join Tammany, and 
in time become a Sachem, or give 
my support to the Mohicans, is a 
point I have not yet quite decided 
inmyownmmA Most likely the 
latter, for then I shall have Abel 
Cummager to help me on. We are 
very thick, Abel and L And when 
I'm in politics, and have jobs of my 
own, I'll not be under the necessity 
of begging like a dog for what mo- 
ney I may need for any little indul- 
gence. So, you see, there's hope for 
me yet, father." 

"How much money do you now 
want T asked Barton Seacrist, speak- 
ing as if he had not heard what his 
8on had just been saying. 

"Two thousand dollars will an- 
swer for the present." 

"I have but one thousand with 



me." 

" Could you not give me a check 
for the balance ?" 

"Not after what happened with 
the last one I gave you." 

"Oh, in that case, I was merely 
correcting what I thought to be a 
mistake you had made — raised a 
figure three to a five." 

"But I would have you under- 
stand that I don't make mistakes of 
that kind." 

"Well! well I give me the one 
thousand dollars. I'll have to try to 
make it answer for present needs." 

The money was handed over, and, 



with a profusion of thanks — ^for the 
son had inherited all his father's ele- 
gance of manner — Gordon bowed 
himself out of the old gentleman's 
presence, and was soon in one of 
Abel Oummager's gilded dens of 
iniquity. 

Barton Seacrist sat long vith 
bowed head and a peculiarly sad 
and troubled countenance, after his 
son had left him. The subject of 
his meditations, it was plain enough, 
was far from an agreeable one. 

It was thus he was sitting as Kate 
Seacrist entered the room. 

" Why, father, you look as if 
something had annoyed yon. I 
thought Gordon was with you." 

With that she kissed her father 
lovingly. 

Barton Seacrist made no reply in 
words, but rising, he threw his arms 
about his daughter's neck, and, rest- 
ing his head upon her shoulder, 
wept long and bitterly. 



CHAPTEE IX. 

OUB DUTY TO SOCDETY 

"I SAY it's scandlus — that I do." 

" Who were they ? I never heard 
of them before." 

" Nobody — absolutely nobody. 
They lived somewhere away down 
town. Mr. Seacrist, my husband 
says, has made a great deal of money 
out of some office he's had — ^which 
may be very well so far — ^but as to 
society, they've never been nobody." 

" And now, since they've come on 
our street, I suppose theyll look for 
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all of U3 to call and do the agree- 
able." 

" Well, they may look. Not that 
Fve got anything against the people ; 
but then our duty to society. I 
don't behcTe in enoouraging every- 
body." 

"Nor J, Mtb. Gearing. They'll 
get nothing but the cold shoulder 
from me, " 

"Have you noticed thoir window 
curtains. Mis. £amabas ? What rich 
patterns." 

"And their carriage, Mra. Goar- 
«ng 1 It eclipses all of us. Oh, 
we're in the shade now I" 

And the speaker smiled a smile 
that was decidedly wintery. 

"Mr. Milks, the carpet man — I 
always buy of Meaker, but I beard 
that he was fumisbing tbeni, so I 
went and looked at some of bis 
things — told me that be hadn't 
carpeted anybody so richly for ever 
BO long." 

"And Bilkins, the furniture man 
— ^Mrs, Crowty told me be was sup- 
plying them — says that he baa never 
done anything like tbeir estabUsb- 
ment before." 

" Oh, they're determined to shine ! 
— that's clear. I say it's scandliis." 

""Well, I suppose they can afford 
it. My husband says that Mr. Sea- 
crist is undoubtedly one of the rich- 
est men in New York — haa made it 
all out of offiee, and by the most 
frightful dishonesty ; but that doesn't 
make them a bit the better." 

"No, indeedl" 

"As for old Mr. Seacrist himself, 
though, they say he's quite a clever, 
gentlemanlj man. But his faiiii- 
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" As for the girl, they do say 
not bad-looking, quiti 

(The last speaker had a mi 
able son, but no daughter.) 

" Oh, she's a low thing. They say 
she actually writes for her father — 
is a sort of secretary — and talks poli- 
tics with men — quit* unseses her- 
self, in fact. But, as for the boy, 
thoy say he's quite good-looking, 
quite- " 

(This speaker had a maiTiageablel 
daughter, but no si 

"A tenibJe reprobate from all 
accounts — gambles fearfully — quite 
breaks his father's heart." 

" Well, I must be going, Mrs. Bar- 
nabas." 

"What's your hurry, Mrs. Goai^ 
ing ? I'm BO glad you've called this 
morning." 

" You must come and see me soon, 
Mrs. Barnabas — veiy soon. 

"Thank youl — I will, 
Mrs. Goaring — thank you!' 

But still the visitor lingered. B 
was clear there was something more 
upon her mind. 

"As to these new neighbors of 
ours, then, we quite understand each 
other," she finally remarked. "We 
are to give them the go-by altogether 
— cut them entirely," 

" Cei-tainly — our duty to society." 

"I'm BO glad I've seen yon. Good 
morning, Mi-s. Barnabas!" 

" Come again soon, Mrs, Got 
Good morning!" 

" Matilda I" said Mrs. Barnabas 
ber daughter, who had, novel in 
bau(3, been sitting, or rather loung- 
ing, on a sofa in the back parlor, and 
had overheard all that had pi 
between ber mother and her visit 
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in the front room, as soon as Mrs. 
Goaring was gone. 

"Matilda, my dear!" — at the se- 
cond mention of her name, the 
young lady languidly withdrew her 
eyes from the volume she was read- 
ing — "I must go over and caU on 
our new neighbors, the Seacrists, 
right away." 

" Why, mother, what do you mean ? 
Mrs. Goaring says " 

"That Mr. Seacrist is one of the 
richest men in New York — a million- 



naire. 

"But our duty to society, ma," 
responded the young lady, with a 
glimmer in one comer of her eye 
that bore some faint resemblance to 
a smile. 

" Duty to ourselves first, I should 
rather say." 

"But what will Mrs. Goaring 
think, if she hears of it ?" 

" I don't care what she thinks, if I 
can only secure what I'm thinking 
of." 

*'Whatisthat, ma?" 

" A husband for you, chUd." 

"Why, who are you thinking of 
this time, ma ?" 

" Our neighbor's son — ^yoimg Sea- 
crist" 

" Oh dear, the reprobate !" 

" Nonsense, girl ! Young Seacrist 
may be wild ; but all young men 
in the upper circles are now wild. 
That, I'm sure, is no great matter. 
Your pa was wild when I married 
him, and he's made a tolerably good 
husband, all things considered. You 
have to marry a man on uncertaijity, 
anyhow. Young Seacrist's the only 
son of a milhonnaire — that much is 
certain ; and if we only do our duty, 



while the others are shrugging their 
shoulders at them, because they're 
upstarts, we'll secure the prize be- 
fore they know it." 

" But, ma " 

"No 'huts' about it, child. Do 
you know how old you are ?" 

" Nineteen past. So I heard you 
say yesterday ; and, as my mother, 
I'm sure you ought to know." 

"Nineteen past, poohl Yes, a 
good ways past. Twenty-five the 
eighth of last January. Nineteen 
won't do much longer, I can tell 
you ; and just now you haven't got 
the slightest prospect. Young Ro- 
lander is completely off ; Coimt Kap- 
per has turned out to be an impostor ; 
and Charley Dovetale's father has 
broke all to pieces. A young lady 
in your situation can't afford to have 
*buts,' when a millionnaire's son is 
involved — no, indeed. You must 
begin at once to make love to his 
sister." 

" The low thing !" 

" Low thing, or high thing, I tell 
you it's necessary. It's a chance 
which doesn't offer every day, and 
we must improve it. I shall call on 
Miss Seacrist to-morrow morning ; 
apologize for your not accompany- 
ing me ; invite her over ; and you 
must make the most of her, and the 
brother, too, when he comes." 

"Very well, ma! Have your own 
way ; but do let me alone now. I 
am reading Mrs. Manytale's last 
novel, the Green Dragon ; and I've 
just got to where it is so interesting 
— ^where there's going to be another 
murder, and perhaps tWo of them." 

Here the young lady adjusted her- 
self upon the sofa in a position a lit- 
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tie nearer the horizontal, and was 
soon absorbed in the delightful hor- 
rors of the Green Dragon, while 
her enterprising mother went off to 
busy herself with her own affairs, or 
those of her neighbors, as occasion 
required. 

That night there was an interest- 
ing discussion between Mr. and Mrs. 
Goaring, after that worthy couple 
had laid themselves down upon their 
connubial couch. The subject was 
the not very agreeable one of their 
only and decidedly unruly son, Rush- 
more, who had spent a great deal of 
money, and now, after having un- 
successfully endeavored to ruin the 
daughter of a poor, but worthy man 
— in which, if he had succeeded, he 
would not have materially damaged 
his social position — actually threat- 
ened to irretrievably compromise 
himself and his family by marrying 
the " troUop." 

"I have it, husband; exactly what 
we are to do with Rushy," exclaimed 
the exultant wife and mother. 

" Duced glad to hear it ; for I'U 
be blasted if I know," answered the 
husband. 

"We must marry him to a girl 
with money." 

" Yes, yes ; that's all very easy to 
say ; but where is there such a one 
that we can get ?" 

" I've got the one in my eye now." 
" Then I wish you would get her 
out. That's a very unnecessary place 
to keep her." 

" Now, Dolly, be sober, won't you ? 
I teU you I know the very person." 
« Who is she ?" 

" Our new neighbor's daughter." 
" What, the girl of that old poHti- 



cian, Seacrist, who is said to have 
stolen more money belonging to New 
York than any other ten men in it ?" 

" What difference does that make 
to us, so that he's got the money, 
and Rushy can get the girl ?" 

" That's true, wife. But how are 
you going to bring it about? Have 
they seen each other?" 

" Not yet ; but I am going to call 
on IVIiss Seacrist to-morrow fore- 
noon, and it wiU be an easy matter 
to biing the girl round. You see, 
Mrs. Barnabas and all the other 
people on the street have made up 
their minds to cut the Seacrists, be- 
cause they're upstarts, and that will 
leave the coast clear for us. I shall 
make more of the poor girl on that 
account, and so will soon have her 
all right. She's a low thing, I've no 
doubt, but then Rushy seems to 
have a liking for low people." 

" Very well, wife ; I'll leave it all 
to you. You're up to that sort of 
thing." 

And with that remark, the mas- 
culine Goaring, turning his back to 
his admirable help-meet, soon showed 
by his regular and sonorous breath- 
ing the relief which the conversa- 
tion had brought to his mind. 

The next day Mrs. Barnabas and 
Mrs. Goaring met in the parlor of 
the Seacrists, and in the presence 
of Kate. There was a start of sur- 
prise — then a sHght frown — then a 
smile of greeting — then a kiss, and 
then the most pressing inquiries con- 
cerning each other's health and their 
respective famihes. Bom sisters 
could not have been more loving. 

To Kate they overflowed with ex- 
pressions of welcome, and were ^toji- 
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bounded in their admiration for eve- 
rything she possessed. Upon rising 
to leave they kissed her in succes- 
sion, and both declared their warm- 
est desire to make her feel at ease in 
her new home. 

"My dear Matilda," said Mrs. 
Barnabas, "was so disappointed in 
not being able to come with me to- 
day ; but when she knows you, she 
will love you like a sister." 

"I have no daughter," said Mrs. 
Goaring with a sigh, " only a son — 
my big boy Eushmore — but we wiU 
aU do our best to make you happy." 

Then they went their several 
ways. 

Although Mrs. Barnabas declared 
to her daughter, and Mrs. Goaring 
to her husband, that the other was a 
"deceitful creature," it is a satisfac- 
tion to be able to state that their 
neighborly relations were not in the 
least impaired by the incidents re- 
lated. 



CHAPTEE X. 

FROM HIGH TO LOW. 

The writer now finds it necessary 
not only to descend from the ecsta- 
tic regions of social and political 
high life, but to go back a little 
way and take up a thread of the 
narrative which has been dropped, 
in order that the skein of the story 
may be kept complete. 

It will be recollected that in his 
letter to Martin Swartwout, descrip- 
tive of his battle with starvation 
while waiting for business, Clinton 
Maintland spoke of dividing, when 



at the most desperate crisis of his 
fortunes, the pittance he had pro- 
cured by the pawning of his over- 
coat, with one who was more a sub- 
ject of pity than himself. He pro- 
mised his uncle to tell him the story, 
but, as there is no evidence that he 
ever did so, I shall now undertake 
to tell it for him. 

In his extremity, the clientle«R 
young attorney was driven to be- 
come his own boarding-master. He 
was accustomed, when the shades of 
evening had fallen, to slip out to a 
cheap bake-shop, purchase a supply 
of provisions for the next day, and, 
with his bundle under his arm, se- 
lecting the shady side of the street, 
glide back to his office, which was 
dining and sleeping apartment as 
welL 

One evening as he was waiting his 
turn to be served at the counter, 
keeping as far as possible in the sha- 
dow, he was startled at seeing enter 
the shop a young woman, whose 
countenance exhibited a degree of 
beauty and refinement which proved 
her to be greatly superior to the 
mass of customers — chiefly of for- 
eign birth — ^frequenting the estab 
Hshment. Her features, although pre- 
maturely thin and wasted, were re- 
markably dehcate and regular, and 
the expression of her eye was mo- 
dest to timidity. An indescribable 
something in her manner, showed 
not only that she had enjoyed the 
privileges of a lady, but that the 
instincts of her higher nature were 
imextinguished. Otherwise, there 
was nothing to distinguish her from 
the throng in which she moved. 
Her apparel was thin and shabby 
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id upon one arm she carried an 
infant only a few weoks old, hh 
meiiuly covered as berBelf. 

Clinton, as the first comer, was 
entitled to the preference at the 
counter ; but he held back until the 
■woman had gone forward, laid down 
a (ew pennies, received a coarse loaf 
of breud, and left the shop. Then, 
in being waited upon, ho quietly 
asked tho old woman serving him, 
who tliat woa that Lad just gone out 
"Some poor creatui-e," wna the 
idifferent reply, accompnnied with 
i^hrug of the sbonldeis, which said 
plainly that was all she cared 
>ut knowing concerning her. 
The face, however, bannted Clin- 
ton. He thought of it on his way 
to his room. He thought of it a 
number of times the next day. He 
thought of it so much, in fact, that 
when night again came, he stationed 
himself iu the same position as be- 
fore, to jiwnit its reappearance. He 
was not lUsappointed. Its possessor 
came iu — her infant on her arm — 
made her way to the counter, laid 
down bur pennies, received ber loaf, 
and instantly burned away. This 
occuiTed night after night, and all 
tbe time CHuton was becoming more 
id more interested in tbe stranger'. 
get another glimpse of that sweet, 
face, was almost as much of an 
iuccmeiit to him to visit the shop, 
the prospect of bis next day's 

[ One night, however, she did not 
me at tbe usuid hour. He waited 
mtil be had ai-rived at tbo conclu- 
icu that she was not going to come, 
. tuudo bis customary purchase, 
i about to leave the shop. 



when the door opened and the 
known customer came in. Clint 
stepped back for the purpose 
watching her movements. She aj 
proacbed the counter as usual, bu^ 
instead of laying down her money, 
leaned forward and said something 
to tbe proprietress of the establisb- 
raent in a voice so low that Clinton 
could not hear. Tbe answer, how- 
ever, was distinct enough. 

"It's the rule of the shop nei 
to give without the money.' 

And tho old saleswoman drew h( 
Belt up stiffly, and looked sharply, 
even indignantly, at the shrinking 
creature before ber. 

" But I am promised my pay to- 
mon-ow," hesitatingly expostulated 
tbe poor girl, her voice trembling 
and a tear glistening on ber cbeek. 
"It's not so much on my own ac- 
coimt," she went on, " but I haven't 
got strength for the baby." 

But, as she spoke these words, no- 
ticing that one corner of the old 
handkerchief bound round the in- 
fant's bead had fallen over its face, 
she raised her hand to remove it, 
and, as she did so, a ring upon one 
of her fingers flashed brightly in 
light Tbo old Khop-mistress, whose 
features bad really begun to rt 
noticed it. 

" A pretty story I" she immedial 
broke out, bristHug up with 
show of indignation. "Asking me 
for credit when ye wear such a thing 
as that. Go to tbe pawnbrol 
with ye. There's one just round 
corner. "Want me to ti-ust ye, 
ye, when my lady can wear 
like any princess '? Wliy don't 
sell it ?" 
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I can't — ^he gave it to me." 

" He— and who's he ?' 

" My — my husband." 

" Husband, hey !" shrilly piped the 
crone ; " a pretty husband that lets 
ye beg the bread ye put into yer 
mouth. But stand back there, and 
let other customers have a chance. 
They haven't got no husbands, or if 
they have, they're not the kind that 
lets their wives go a-begging. A 
pretty story! A pretty story, in- 
deed ! has a husband — wears a ring 
— and wants me to trust her for the 
victuals she eats. I wonder what 
the shop would live on. Just as 
though I must provide other peo- 
ple's wives with bread. Husband — 
pooh 1" 

And the old termagant rattled on 
at a furious rate, growing more bois- 
terous the longer she considered the 
imposition that had been attempted 
upon her, and retailing the story of 
" the trollop with a grand gold ring," 
asking to be trusted for a loaf of 
bread, to every customer who would 
stop to Hsten to her raving ; for the 
object of her denunciation had al- 
ready fled the shop, and CHnton had 
followed her. 

The poor, repulsed, insulted crea- 
ture at first hurried, almost ran, 
from the place ; but gradually her 
pace slackened, and finally she 
stopped altogether at the entrance 
to one of the most wretched tene- 
ment establishments in New York. 
There she stood as if hesitating 
whether to enter or not, when CHn- 
ton, who had been closely following 
her, stepped up, placed his own loaf 
of bread in her arms, and, without a 
word, passed on and out of sight. 



A night or two afterwards, as he 
was returning from the pawnbroker's 
with the proceeds of his overcoat in 
his pocket, hurrying along one of 
the poorer streets, he was timidly 
addressed by a shrinking creature 
with a baby on her arm, who held 
out her hand for charity. Turning 
sharply upon the mendicant — ^he 
hardly knew why — ^just as a gleam 
from a street lamp passed over her 
features, he was astonished to dis- 
cover his companion of the bake- 
shop. He spoke, and although kind- 
ly, she shrank back in terror, and 
would have fled, had he not seized 
her hand. A few words sufficed to 
remove her apprehensions and se- 
cure her confidence, when he was 
put in possession of her story. 

Her history was by no means an 
exceptional one. An innocent coun- 
try girl, she had clandestinely mar- 
ried and followed to the city a young 
man who claimed to be of wealthy 
parentage. For reasons of a family 
nature which he plausibly urged, it 
was agreed that, for a time, the mar- 
riage should be kept secret, and his 
relatives should not be inquired 
after. At first he was very affection- 
ate and very Hberal, supplying her 
with every indulgence ; but just 
before her baby was born he aband- 
oned her altogether, leaving her 
utterly destitute of money. For a 
time she subsisted by disposing of 
her jewelry and her better clothing, 
until her wedding ring was all of 
any value that remained. She then 
sought work ; but her baby was 
troublesome, she herself was not 
strong, and employment was hard 
to find. She had not lost aU con& 
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lOe in btir hnsbftiici'a return— he 
had seemed bo loving and so true — 
but she could not hve ou hope. At 
laat necessity di'ove her to aak for 
charity on the street, and the first 
one to vhom she applied was Clin' 
ton. 

Her name, she told him, was 
Plain — -Alice Plain — her husband's 
Henry Plain. Clinton offered to 
divide equally with her what he had 
received from hia coat ; but, upon 
leaming that he was nearly as desti- 
tute as herself, she at first refused to 
accept anything of him, and finally 
was prevailed upon to take only one 
dollar. 

A few days aifterwards came the 
turn in Clinton's fortunes. Among 
the first things he did, after his 
pockets were supplied, was to hunt 
otit Mrs. Plain, inform her of his 
success, hand her ten dollars — a 
portion of his first fee — and give her 
hia business card, with the assurance 
that thiit would dix'ect her where to 
apply should she stand in need of 
further assiatauce. Days and weeks 
wont by and he saw nothing more of 
her ; and as, with the infius of busi- 
ness, he had something else to think 
about, she had almost passed out 
of his thoughts, when recalled to his 
mind in the manner related in the 
nest chapter. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



VB&ES CH&BITX LED. 



WouiD you believe it, father, 
'ttg has found another angel in dis- 
tress, and to-daj wasted as much 
money on her as would have got 



me that love of a miintla I ha^ 
so wanted ? — another impostor 

"Oh, no, Clara ! not an impoi 
this time. That face " 

'■ Nonsense, the face ! Thfl de. 
eat always smile the sweetest. Tl 
Italian- — ~" 

"What is it, gu-Is?" 

The first speaker was Clara Baffon 
a petite and sprightly blonde, pt 
haps seventeen yeai's c 
sucond our old-time aoquaintani 
Margaret Kortrigbt, but now 
young lady of twenty ; and 
third Archibald Baffoid, father 
the first and uncle to the secoi 
having been a brother to Colom 
Kortright's first wife and Margaret* i , 
deceased mother. He, Archibald'' 
Ea&brd, was a staid, bald-headed 
man of sixty, a merchant of New 
York city, wealthy, but whose style 
of hving fully kept pace with hia 
means, and altogether a mostrespect- 
nble and arititocratic man. In hia 
family Margaret Kortrigbt, having 
shoitly before returaed from a Euro- 
pean tour following the completion 
of her seminary course, was at the 
time making her home. Here she 
was, of com-se, bi-ougbt into the 
most intimate companionship with 
her cousin Clai'a, and all the points 
of difference in their characters were 
speedily developed. These proved 
to be many, noLwithatunding the 
girls were the dearest of fiends. 
Margaret, both phj-sically and spirit- 
ually, was lai'gely organized, with a, 
heaii full of the most generous teii- 
deuciea, and her rather secluded 
■ — for she had really bean but * 
months iu society — ^had 
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rather than checked, the kindly 
promptings of her nature, which 
now the enjoyment of ample means 
in her own right as her mother's 
heiress enabled her Hberally to gra- 
tify. Clara, on the other hand — a 
self-willed, and rather extravagant 
little beauty — having passed all her 
life amid the hardening influences of 
a great city, and having no resource 
except her father's sometimes over- 
taxed purse, naturally looked upon 
all appHcants for charity with sus- 
picion, and regarded the allowances 
made in their behalf as generally 
wasted. Here had been the source 
of many disputations between the 
cousins. 

"What is it, girls ?" inquired Ar- 
chibald Bafford, looking up sagely 
from his evening paper. 

" Why, father, what do you think I 
only the other day a ragged Httle 
urchin, his clothes all greasy, and 
his hands and face, oh, so du*tyl 
was standing out in front of the 
house begging. Along comes such a 
nice, gentlemanly-looking man, and, 
as the impertinent Httle fellow holds 
out his slimy hand, he gives him a 
rap over the knuckles with his cane 
and walks on. That set young im- 
pudence to bawling right lustily. 
* How heartless ! ' exclaimed Mag, 
who had been looking on, and down 
she runs, bolts right out on the 
street, and the next minute had the 
little ragamuffin in the house. You 
ought to have heard how she went 
on over him. He had such sweet 
eyes. He was an ItaHan — she knew 
he was. Of course he was an Ital- 
ian ; though from his voice I knew 
he was Irish. He was an orphan — 



had neither father nor mother to take 
care of him. Of course he hadn't. 
He must be hungry. Yes, very hun- 
gry — and she must run and get 
something for him to eat. And 
with that, laying down a bracelet 
she was holding in her hand when 
she discovered his beggarsbip, she 
starts for the kitchen. I had 'some- 
thing else to do than watch street- 
strollers, and so paid no attention to 
Mag's protege, and — and what do 
you think! when she came back, 
carrying the nicest kind of a break- 
fast on a waiter in her own hands, 
the dear Httle ItaHan and bracelet 
were both gone." 

Here the narrator was so over- 
come by merriment that it was some 
time before she could proceed. 

" But, father, it didn't do her a bit 
of good," she resumed when able to 
speak. "To-day she showed that 
she was just as big a goose as ever. 
This is the way it was : Mag and I 
had gone down street, and Madam 
Juvenal told us of a woman that did 
such nice braiding, and so reasona- 
bly. That was just what I wanted 
to And, and so, taking the direction^ 
we set out to hunt her. Oh, what a 
quarter it was I The street was fol^ 
of horrid, red-faced men and wo- 
men, and the raggedest, rowdy chil- 
dren. I should have turned back 
at once, only I thought any one Hv- 
ing there must work very cheap. At 
last we reached the place — and such 
a holel We went up at least four 
pairs of stairs, creaky and slimy — 
it was awful — and there, clear at the 
top, we found the person. She wasn't 
bad looking, though so thin and sor- 
rowful, and had a baby. That was 
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eaotigh for Mng. Without waiting' 
for me to say anythiug about the 
braitlingj she began to ask the wo- 
man all about heraelf. Of conrse 
Bhe told a pitiful story. The baby 
bad been sick— she couldn't get work 
— her husband had deserted her; for 
of course ahe was married — and she 
didn't know where he was, and want^ 
ed to know so much ; and then she 
cried and kissed the baby. Oh, I 
ttU you it was affecting ! and I 
couldn't help crying a little, just a 
httle, myself, though I didn't believe 
a thing she said. But Mag, she be- 
lieved every word of it, and off we 
had to go forthwith, and engage a 
nice, clean room for her, and have 
lier and her baby moved to it before 
we ever got home ; and Mag spent 
08 mnch money on the creature as 
would have bought me that mantle 
I admire so much. Now, did you 
ever hear of anything like it ?" 

"But I'll take my word that I 
wasn't deceived this time," she at 
whose expense the stoiy had been 
told, succeeded in getting in. "That 
face was enough for me ; and better 
still, tie poor ci-eature was so thank- 
ful, not for charity, but for work. 
Not one penny would she accept, 
and not one step would she go 
towards her new quarters, until it 
was understood that she was to 
work for every cent I expended on 
her account. Oh, Clara, how could 
you be so cruel as to try to beat her 
I down on her prices, and she so gen- 
He and so willing ?" 
B "Because I wasn't auch a goose 

' fta " 

" Stop, Btop, girls — that's far 
enough I" mildly at this point in[«r- 



posed the patei-nol Bafford, as ha | 
saw the signs of a threatened quar- 

"Your cousin, Clara dear," he con- 
tinued, with a slightly corrective 
tone to his daughter, " has not lived 
in a city as much as you have, and' 
naturally sympathizes with all in 
distress." 

"I don't care," responded thepet- 
ted little woman in a pout "Magia 
always stopping to help beggars, 
and poking into out-of-the-way, dia- 
agreeable placee^ when we are oat 
together." 

"Which proves that your cousin 
haa a generous heart," replied Mr. 
BafFord. 

" Heart or no heart," rejoined the 
self-willed girl, "I for one, don't 
like beggars half aa well as I do 
wealthy people, and I'd rathe 
Stewart's any day than to the Five 
Points." 

The conversation had reached a 
point where it was manifestly 
pleasant to Miss Kortright, who 
sought to give it another direction, 

"Uncle," said she, "the poor wo- 
man that Clara has been telling 
about, really interests me — so much 
so, that I wish I could help her 
find that runaway husband of hersi 
for I have faith in the story she 
tolls. Do you know of any one whO' 
could be found to assist " 

"The poliea" 

"Oh yes 1 but don't lawyers 
times undertake suoh matters i 

" Certainly, if they are paid well 
enough. " 

"Do you know an attorney here 
in Kew York named Mointland— 
Clinton Maintland ¥' 
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" Maintland — ^Maintland — ^I think 
I have heard the name." 

" I think I know him. We were 
raised together — that is, his father 
lived on my father's land, and we 
knew each other. He told me that 
he intended to read law and then 
go to New York to make his for- 
tune." 

" And then return and marry the 
girl he made his confidant," inter- 
posed Clara, not yet restored to good 
humor. 

A tell-tale blush was the only 
reply. 

" I have reason to believe that the 
Clinton Maintland I refer to is in 
New York," continued Margaret, 
addressing her uncle, "because I 
find the name in the Herald in con- 
nection with an important trial in 
one of the courts." 

With that she handed her uncle 
the paper containing the article she 
referred to. 

"Oh, that's what made you so 
careful of that old newspaper all 
day," snarled Clara. " I knew there 
was something about a beggar or 
somebody else in it." 

"Maintland — that's the name of 
the lawyer I was recommended to 
employ in some business I have. I 
thought of hunting him up to-mor- 
row," remarked Mr. Bafford, as he 
finished reading a very compliment- 
ary notice of an argument Clinton 
had made in an important case, and 
handed Margaret back the paper. 

"Could you do me the favor, 
uncle," said she, "when you see this 
Mr. Maintland, to ascertain whether 
he is from WiUowford — because 
there may be more than one person 



of the name — and if so, let him 
know that I am in the city, and 
would be pleased to renew our 
acquaintance, as there are friends 
of his I am anxious to inquire 
about." 

" Certainly, my dear." 

And so CUnton Maintland learned 
that his old-time companion, who, 
through long years of separation, 
had held a bright place in his 
thoughts, "was in the same city with 
himself, and had not forgotten him 
— ^her rich father's poor neighbor's 
son. His heart gave a great throb 
at the intelligence. But it gave a 
greater one when, beneath the roof 
of the aristocratic Mr. Bafford, he 
met— not a half grown girl, with dis- 
ordered hair and careless dress — ^but 
a tall and queenly woman, elegant in 
attire, and courtly in manner, whose 
intelligence and beauty alike com- 
manded admiration. 

Nor was the surprise all on his 
side. Clinton had changed wonder- 
fully, and for the better. Instead of 
a country bumpkin, beardless and in 
a farmer's linen frock, as he had 
lived, and pleasantly lived in her 
imagination, Margaret found herself 
confronted by a tall and imposing 
gentleman, easy in manner and grace- 
ful in carriage, his handsome face 
set off by a full, black moustache, 
and his ample person adorned by a 
fashionable, but not too elaborate, 
outfit. Chnton had, since his im- 
proving fortunes gave him the meanc, 
paid considerable attention to ex- 
ternals. If not actuated by personal 
vanity, he was at least resolved to 
get the full benefit of what nature 
had done for him. 
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The embfUTasament of such a 
meetiug soon gave way to pleasant 
remiaiscenceB. Old times furnished 
abtindant Bubjccts for agreeable dia- 
course — not the least of whicb was 
that half accidental, hfilf premedi- 
tated, meeting by the old stwne wail 
in the little grove, their last for six 
long years, which is described in one 
of the opening chapters of thin work, 
and the recollection of which brought , 



"Or confessional," adcted Clara, 
now quite restored to her usual 
serenity. 

" At your service," replied Clinton, 
bowing and again seating himself. 

Then followed Jlargaret's account 
of her meeting with Alice Plain, and 
a statement of how much she had 
been interested in ber — a story in 
which Clinton took no esti-aordinary 
interest, until it suddenly oecnixed 
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increased color to both their faces. | to him that she might be describing 



The time passed so rapidly and 
pleasantly that it is no wonder Clara 
Bafford, who just then happened to 
be auxiouB for MEkrgaret'e companion- 
ship in a shopping expedition, should 
havc< grown impatient at the delay. 
At last she could endure the sus- 
pense no longer ; and, perhaps hav- 
ing a slight curiosity to grati^, as 
well as a desire to terminate an inter - 
view whicb interfered with her plans, 
went singing and dancing into the 
parlor, as if totally unconscious that 
there was any one there. Of course 
she was greatly surprised and em- 
barrassed when she found herself in 
the presence of a sti'auger, and said 
something about thinking that some- 
body was gone ; but recovered ber 
composure 8u£6ciently to undergo 
the ordeal of an introduction. 

Clinton, hastily apologizing for the 
length of his stay, arose to take his 
leave. 

"Pardon me, Mr, Mointland," said 
Margaret, "for detaining yuu a few 
moments longer. In the pleasure 
your accounts of our mutual friends 
have given me, I had quite forgotten 
a matter of business on which I 
wislioil to confer with you— some- 
thing profefisionaL" 



bis old acquaintance of the bake- 
sbop, of whom be had heard and 
thought nothing for a considerable ■ I 

" High forehead, light brown hair^ 
eyes of a 

Clinton stopped, and, as he clid so^ , 
he blushed to the very roots of hia-^ 
hair. He bad abnost betrayed him- J 
self, and be had no desire to explain j 
the circumstances of his becoming 
acquainted with Alice Plain, Mar- 
garet saw his embarrassment, and 
was the more surpiised as she had 
said nothing descriptive of the per- > 
son of her in whose behalf she was 
speaking ; but was too well bred to 
seem to notice, and too kindly dis- 
posed to draw an unfavorable infer- 
from what she did not under- 
stand. So CUnton took the name 
and address of his new client, and, 
promising to give the matter his I 
attention, left ; but not until he bad | 
been warmly pressed to repeat hia 
call at an early day. 

"So that is yonr country lover ?" [ 
said Clara, on the day following 
Clinton's call. 

"Very good looking, too, is he ^ 
not ?" replied Margaret with uncon- 
cealed satisfaction. 
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"Oh, yea, liell do— but I really 
don't think him equal to some of 
your city-raieed followers — Mr. Sea- 
crist, for inetanoe. Mr. Seaciist is 
60 graceful and so nice-lookiiig." 

" Mr. Seaerist is Tery pleasant," 
replied Mai'garet careleasly, 

" I think he's splendid," rejoined 
Clara. "I only nish be was half 
as devoted to me as he is to you." 

" you may have him for anything 
I care." 

"Thank you! I don't take loTera 
at second hand. But now don't you 
think Gordon Seaeriat is nice ?" 

"I am afi-aid he la fast" 

"Ob, that's what they say of aJl 
the nice j'oung men now. I don't 
care for that. I rather like it. If 
ever I marry a man, I want him to 
be some one who not only has the 
means, but knows how to enjoy it ; 
and if he does drink a bttle, and 
play a bttle, and — and flirt a bttle, 
on occasions. Til try to endure it." 

" In which case you shall have my 
pits'." 

"Pity or no pity, it's what we're 
doomed to. From what they say 
of the young men whom it would be 
at all the thing for people in oar 
station to marry, I calculate one's 
about as good as another." 

"For sbame, Clara, how you talk I 
"What you say may be true of some 
of the yonng men of the period, but 
not of all. The man whom we saw 
yesterday is one in whose honor I 
could put every dependence." 

" Well ! well I you may be right 
— ^I hope you are— but it seems 
strange that he should be able to 
d*iscribe that afflicted angel of yours 
60 accurately — now doesn't it ?" 



Margai'et was saved the necesaitj 
of replying to this rather awkward 
suggestion by the sndden appear- 
ance of a servant— a Hibernian — 
who began gbbly to relate how tho 
sewing woman that had just left B 
bundle, had returned in "a great 
tiuatration " about a bit of paper 
containing the whereabouts of one 
who was " a sort of lover of hers, 
and had had the keeping of her," 
and which she had by mistake left in 
the bundle. 

Alice Plain had but a sbort time 
before left a package containing some 
work she bad done for Margaret, 
and which, although sent up to its 
owner, had as yet remained un- 
opened. It was to that she had re- 
ference when speaking of the ad- 
dress of a gentleman who had as- 
sisted her in her distress, and which 
she did not wish to lose. The Hi- 
bernian's imagination had sapplied 
the balance. 

" Oh, now we'll see who the villain 
is I" exclaimed Clara, springing up 
and seizing the neatly-bound pack- 
age, which she began hastily to 
open. It was in vain that Margaret 
called upon her to desist, as they 
had no right to the poor woman's 
secret. Paying no attention to her 
remonstrance, the self-willed girl 
snapped the string which she found 
herself unable immediately to loosen, 
unrolled the daintily-folded stuff, and 
out fluttered a little piece of paste- 
board, looking very much like a 
business card. It had hardly reached 
the floor before Clara had seizedit^, 
and, holding it out before her,| 
into a loud and hoydenish lau{ 

"Ob, the man of honorl" i 
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led when able to speak in her 
'riment, "And she such an an- 
too. Oh, Mag, Mttg, what a 
you are 1" 
With that she handed Margaret 
piece of paper which waa so 
uctive of amazement, and which 
was simply Clinton Miiintland's busi- 
nesa card that Mrs. Plain had acci- 
dentally inclosed with the work she 
had been doing for Miss Kortright, 
not misBiug it until the package had 
been dehvered. 
Margaret gave it one glance, let 
le paper drop from her fingers 
in Uie floor, and turned away 
her jubilant companion, the 
tearij filling her eyes. 

"WJiy Mag, what's the matter?" 
exclaimed Clara, as she noticed Mar- 
garet's continued silence. " Crying ? 
Well, I'll declare, I didn't think you 
were going to take it that hard. 
Now I wouldn't do anything of the 
kind. What's the difference? Sup- 
pose one lover does turn out to be 
bad ; I'm sui'e you've got enough 
left And he's nothing but an old 
boy-acquaiutanco after all. Gordon 
lacrist is a great deal nicer. I'd 
the worthless fellow go — and his 
[el, tea Oh, it's such — such a 

Bl" 

I And here the impulsive creature 
int off into another fit of uncon- 
K>llable laughter. 

Clara was a poor comforter, and 
irgaret, who really did feel very 
much hurt, managed aa speedily as 
possible to get off to herself. She 
then thought the whole matter over. 
The case did look very dark. Chn- 
ton's previous knowledge of the wo- 
sum, his manifest emban'assment 



when she was refen-ed to, and hia 
reticence at the same ti.ue oonceru- 
ing her, together with the circum- 
stance of the card, were all very im- 
plenaant points. But Margaret was 
naturally tmsuspicioua — Clinton ap- 
peared so meritorious and Alice 
Plain so truthful, there might yet be 
some mistake about it. She was re- 
solved not to decide adversely with- 
out further investigation, and to this 
end she would see the only person to 
whom she could look for a full ex- 
planation — Alice Plain. Accordingly 
ou the very next day, watching her 
opportiinity when she could steal 
away without Clara's knowledge, she 
visited the quarters which she had 
HO benevolently provided for the un- 
fortunate woman. There a new sur- 
prise met her. Ahce was gone. Both 
she and her infant had disappeared 
the evening before. Where they 
had gone no one could tell. They 
had simply vanished away. The case 
—even Margaret was forced to ad- 
mit it to herself — was made out 
The disappearance of Alice Plain, 
following immediately upon the infor- 
mation Chnton had received of her 
wrongs being about to be made the 
subject of an investigation, supphed 
the one conclusive fact against him. 
Margaret was driveu to the irresisti- 
ble decision that the story of the 
missing husband was an ingenious 
fiction, and that the real culprit was 
no other than Chnton Mainlland. 

When Clinton again called at 
the residence of the BiLffords, wbioh 
he did at as early a day as seemed 
becoming, he was informed that Miss 
Kortright was not at home to him. 

Ue was surprised — enraged ; bat 
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there might be some mistake about 
it, and he resolved to try again. 
Once more he called, and that time, 
to prevent any misunderstanding. 
Bent in his card. It was returned 
with the statement that Miss Kort- 
right did not choose to see him then 
— ^nor thereafter. 

He thought he understood it all. 
The rich landlord's daughter, having 
amused herself for the time at his 
expense, had concluded to have noth- 
ing more to do with the poor rent- 
er's son. 



CHAPTEB Xn. 



TOM SPONQE. 



The morning following his inter- 
view with Margaret Kortright, de- 
scribed in the last preceding chapter 
save one, Clinton Maintland sat in 
his office in that state of mind usu- 
ally denominated "brown study." 
The expression of his countenance 
indicated a very agreeable train of 
thought, except when his eye rested 
on a little slip of paper in his hand, 
containing the direction he had re- 
ceived from Margaret for finding 
Alice Plain. Then something of a 
puzzled look would overspread his 
visage. He had accepted — unreser- 
vedly accepted, the commission that 
paper imposed ; and yet it was ob- 
vious enough that the task was not 
altogether to his liking. Not that 
Clinton thought of shirking the duty 
involved — he would just then have 
rather given his right hand — but he 
would have greatly preferred that 
somebody else was charged with its 



performance. It was not in the 
strict line of his profession, the re* 
quirements of which now quite fully 
employed his time ; and, while he 
profoundly sympathized with the un- 
fortunate and injured woman he had 
promised to assist, he felt that the 
business of seeking a runaway hus- 
band for her was entirely too Quixo- 
tic for his taste. 

Under such circumstances, it was 
not strange that a person should en- 
ter the room without attracting the 
attorney's attention. Particularly so, 
since the step of the new-comer was 
cgt-like, and all his movements beto- 
kened the extremest caution. Upon 
entering, he stood for some time 
carefully looking about him and giv- 
ing the master of the apartment a 
rapid, but thorough, scrutinization. 
The result of the examination seem- 
ing to be favorable, the stranger 
quietly possessed himself of a chair, 
and took a seat. Then, having ran 
his hand up and down the bosom of 
his coat, which was closely buttoned, 
as if to determine whether every- 
thing was safe in that quarter, he 
gave the signal of his presence by 
sharply clearing his throat : 

"Ugh I ugh I" 

Clinton started with surprise, 
which was not at all diminished by a 
hasty inspection of the stranger. He 
was accustomed to singular people, 
his practice, which was largely crimi- 
nal, bringing him in contact with 
many eccentric characters ; but here 
was one belonging to a class that 
was entirely new. 

The visitor was neither old nor 
young, tall, spare, and had the un- 
mistakable appearance of genteel 
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seedineas. He fixed his eyes npon 
Clinton with a look that was inquisi- 
tive almost to impertinence, 

" Tour aorrant I" lie at last began. 

" Yours," replied Clinton in a tone 
that was anything but encoumg- 
icg. 

"Ugh! ughl" resumed the stran- 
ger, seemingly not in the least dis- 
concerted. •'! see, ugh! you need 
assistance." 

" What do you mean ?" demanded 
Chnton, both a little startled and 
nettled by such a singuhir obaerra- 
tion. 

"Need assistance," went on thq 
■visitor unflinchingly. " Young man 
from the country, I see — brilhant, 
but raw — in constant danger- — ^hable 
at every turn in a great city— terri- 
ble place, New York^teiTible place, 
ugh 1" 

"And who are you?" inquired 
Cliiitou, none the less annoyed be- 
cause he concluded that his visitor 
must be deranged. 

" Sponge, ugh I — Thomas Sponge 
— name in full — Tom Sponge usu- 
ally called — well known— been in 
half the offices in town — had pro- 
spects once — young — hopeful — flat- 
tered — went to the dogs — down 
now, ugh! A gentleman, but a 
wreck." 

"What do you want?" 

"Want to assist you, sir — know 
the dangers — been through them all 
— terrible place. New York — terrible 
place, ugh I" 

" Aud what can you do?" 

" Anything, air — everything — 
know the town— know the dangers — - 
been through them all — do anything 
jou want, sir — if not satisfactory, , 



kick me out — don't mind it — not 
the least, sir — been kicked out of 
half the offices in town — that's the 
beauty of it — a gentleman, but a 
wreck." 

Clinton wafi now folly enlightenet 
He had heard of Tom Spongi 
heard of him as an unfortunate 
needy gentleman, \7ho claimei 
connection with the legal profession;) 
and went about among the lai 
offices of the city picking up httl< 
jobs of one sort or other, and 
ting, as he intimated, as many kicks 
03 pennies for his pay. In fact, ha 
recognized in the half-genteel, half- 
shabby, half cringing, and half con- 
sequential, but most persistent, indi- 
vidual before him, a member of 
veij numerous family, with repre- 
sentatives in almost every biisines 
which, combining wit with foil; 
energy with sloth, strength with' 
weakness, presumption with coward- 
ice, has led a career of the most 
recklees variety, invariably ending m 
failure. Every city is full of bu( 
specimens of wrecked humanitj;i 
How they hve no one exactly knows 
but there they are, Owing to 
obscurity Clinton had before escape 
this universal bore ; but now, as ft' 
rising man, his turn for the visitation 
had come. He was on the point of 
courteously declining the tendered 
services of one who, according to 
own confession, had failed in all 
undertakings, at the same time ol 
ing some present assistance, which, 
he jiidged from the visitor's appear- 
ance would not be refused, when his 
eye fell upon the little ahp of paj 
in his hand. 

"Can you play the detective?" 
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inquired, aa a new iilea entered his 
mind. 

Anything, sir," was the conclu- 
Bive reply. 

Take that paper, then. It con- 

tB the itddrfss of a woman whose 
husband has t-Uaappeared, and ia to 
'be found- It will be your buainees 
to see the wife, get what information 
you can from her, and go to work at 
once. If anything comes of it, let 
tne know the result." 

"All right, ah-1 all right 1 And if 
I don't eatiafy you, just kick " 

Enough — go to work at once. 
The case ia urgent," interrupted 
Chnton, who had begun to weary of 
the interview. " But stop — you can't 
work on nothing, he added, as, tak- 
ing out his pooket-book, he banded a 
ten doUur biil to hia new employee. 

Sponge unheaitatingly accepted 
the money, and, having tact enough 
to see that his company waa no 
longer deeired, took hiniself, although 
not without a profusion of thanks, 
out of CUnton'fl presence. 

Thus began an aasooiation which, 
notwithstanding its unpromising in- 
troduction, le»t, as the reader will 
hereafter learn, to conaequencea that 
were of importance to both parties. 
Sponge bad accurately described 
IS a wreck ; but waa not 
wiUioat some of the quabties apper- 
taining to the other character he 
claimed — that of a gentleman. One 
of these waa gratitude for a favor 
kindly shown. Poor fellow I having 
got upon the downward track, favors 
had become so rare that be bad 
leained to appreciate tbeii' value, 
He had been so kicked and cuffed 
that Ilia spirit was nearly broken. 



In seeking Clinton Maintland's ao- 
quaiatance, his only object had betai 
to sLTape a scanty hvelihood by ab- 
ject service ; but tho residt waa an 
unexpected i-evolation. To his snr- 
priso he found himself treated like a 
man. Even more to hia suri>ri8e, he 
found in time that there was some- 
thing more than bare esistonce for 
bim to bve for, and the desire to do 
a man's part began to gi-ow from the 
debris of his shattered hox)es. But 
o( thia in due time. 

Nor did Clinton have canse to 
regret the occasion which brought 
Tom Sponge to bis aid. In many 
ways he fulfilled his promise to be 
useful. He had, as he claimed, seen 
and reaUzed all phases of metropoli- 
tan life. Thrown upon its surface 
with prospects that were uncommon- 
ly brilUant, he had tor a time floated 
moat buoyantly — was courted, flat- 
tered, and spoiled, until, carried be- 
yond his depth, he had suddenly 
sunk to a point from which he waa 
unable to rise. Once going down, 
he foimd everything changed. No 
longer petted, he waa insulted and 
kicked. From that time he had led 
a precarious, vagabond life, until, 
seeing in Clinton Maintland a man 
of growing meana and fame, he 
infeiTed that bo would be in good 
humor with the world, and so well 
disposed towards its less lucky mem- 
bers, and had sought him according- 
ly, "While his knowledge on all 
points waa superficial, be bad, whSe 
fallowing the career of a foot-baQ, 
gained a fund of information, and 
acquii'ed a degi'ee of cunning, thai 
were likely to prove much more usfr 
ful to another than to himself. Bo 
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ides, when, to his sni'priae, he once 
more found himself treated with 
confidence, he ivas ready to carry 
service to the very limit of self sacri- 
fice. Becoming on attache of Clin- 
ton Maintland's o£Ece, he held him- 
self ready for every emergency that 
arose. Between him and his em- 
ployer there waa never any positive 
understanding. All his necessities 
were hberally supplied, and, as his 
habits had always corresponded 
with his opportunities, the compen- 
sation he received fully equalled his 
service. 

Quitting the office of Ma new 
patron. Sponge lost no time in reach- 
ing one of the most fashionable 
restaurants the city contained. Sev- 
eral cheaper establishments were 
passed on the way ; but of these he 
took no notice, notwithstanding he 
had before often patronised them, 
aJid in more than one had then an 
unsettled account. Entering with 
a lordly step the spacious dining 
apartment, he seated himself at an 
empty table, and looked about him 
with an air of easy confidence. 

"Waiter I" he sang out witii a 
voice of such authority that an obse- 
quious attendant was promptly on 
hand. In an equally imposing man- 
ner he gave his order — one embrac- 
ing the choicest delicacies of the 
season — and then threw himself into 
a postme of seemingly unstudied 
grace until such time as his demands 
should be complied with. The haste, 
howBver, with which ho attacked the 
viands when they appeared, and the 
rapidity with which he disposed of 
them, did somewhat detract from 
the dignity of the proceeding ; bat 



for these slight weaknesses dui 
allowance should be made, when i 
is known that this was the first timtl 
for weeks he had enjoyed a satisfao-l 
tory meal. Once„ indeed, he came 
near desti-oying the entire effect of 
the performance; tor growing heated 
from the esereise of eating, he 
thoughUessly opened his coat, and 
threw himself back in his chair, thus 
esposing the almost entire absence J 
of any clothing beneath. Fctrtua^ 
ately he bethought himself i 
and, by hastily restoring the format 
status of his garments, avoided coQ> 
sequences which must have been diflJ 
agreeable in the exti-em 

The meal ended, with the most 
charming nonchalance he laid down 
the bill he had received from Olin- ■ 
ton, handed the attending serv 
half a dollar out of the change, i 
shpped what remained— ^less than * 
halt' the original amount— into his 
pocket After which, having first 
provided himseK with a lighted cigar, 
he walked leisurely and majestically 
out of the establishment. 

His pace, when again upon the 
street, showed none of the eagerness 
he had displayed before his recent 
feed. Sti'olling along the avenue, he 
stopped before various attractive win- 
dows, and, with the eye of a con- 
noisseur, inspected their contents, 
mitil a noted genUemen's furnishing 
establishment having secured his at- 
tention, he entered. Here he pur- 
chased and paid fur a cravat of ei-j| 
traordinarily brilliant c 
pair of gloves whose fit was pef 
fectly unexceptionable. He did pur- 
chase some other articles of perso- 
nal attire ; but, discoveiing that Ma 
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money wns all gone, he had them 
marked and laid aside until he should 
return. 

Once more upon the street, he 
sauntered on in the same free and 
elegant way, vmtil, becoming some- 
what heated with liis walk, und find- 
ing himnelf at the door of a stylish 
drioking place, he entered and called 
for a refreshing beverage. The mix- 
tore was received and consumed, 
ivhen, putting his hand into his 
pocket, hia cheek suddenly lost its 
color — he had not a cent of money, 
a circumstance which had totally es- 
caped his recollection— but his em- 
barrassment was but momentary. 

"WeUl well! Til swear, if, in 
changing my pantaloons, I haven't 
left my pocket-book behind. How 
provoking! You'll have to leave it 
until I call again," he remarked to 
the man behind the counter. 

" Oh, certainly t certainly I" po- 
litely replied the bar-tender, an unu- 
sually stout-built man ; but who was 
at the same time sharply exanytiipg 
Sponge's service-tarnished exterior ; 
" it's not of the sUghtest conse- 
quence — not of the slightest conse- 
quence. A word in yom: ear, if you 
please." 

"With that the man stepped from 
behind the counter, while Sponge, 
with an air of condescension, ad- 
vanced to meet him. But no sooner 
hod the two come within reaching 
distance, than the first rudely grasped 
the latter by the collar. 

"Left yom' podcet-book, did ye?" 
bellowed the assailant, at the same 
time shaking his astonished captive 
BO OS to fairly make his teeth I'attle. 
" Try to come it over me, old fellow. 



in that way, will ye? Out of this, 
and never let me see your sneaking 
mug again. There!" 

At this point, having got Tom to 
the door, he gave him & shove, as- 
sisted with a lift from the tip of Us 
boot, which landed him far- out on 
the sidewalk. 

Sponge lost no time, uimeoessarily, 
in gathering himself up, and mak- 
ing off from the scene of his dis- 
comfiture. Otherwise, no injmy 
seemed to have been done him in 
eiiJier mind or body. Once out of 
sight of the place, his air of com- 
fortable nonchalance quickly re- 
turned, and not so much as a &own 
remained upon his brow as he walked 
slowly on. Nevertheless, he made 
no further stops before reaching his 
own quarters. 

But, long before arriving at this 
destination, Tom had turned aside 
from tlie fashionable avenue be had 
been traversing. Worse and worse 
grew the town as he advanced, until, 
finally, in one of its very lowest 
quarters, he disappeoi'ed in a struc- 
tm-e which was even more unseemly, 
if possible, than its neighbors. 

Here at last we have tracked the 
wrecked gentleman to his lair, and a 
wretched place it is. Awuy up on 
the fourth or fifth story, immedi- 
ately below the roof, is a low and 
desolate apartment There is but 
one window to the room, and that is 
filled with cracked and dusty panes 
of glass, or even more unsightly 
substitutes. The floor is uneven and 
carpetless, and not over clean at 
that. The walls where the c 
plastering remains, as it does in a 
tered patches, are nearly black. ' 
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famttnre and adommeuts arc a sin- 
gular mixture of elegiint rubbish 
aud piilti-y cecessitieB. There is au 
antique ib'easiug-caae, which must 
once have been au elegant affair ; ae- 
Terol swords and foils hanging 
against the walls, badly rusted and 
nicked ; half a dozen photographs, 
one half, of the master of the apart- 
ment in vorioua elaborate costumes, 
the others of rich ly-atfci red females, 
with an unmistakable stogy look, 
all in frames badly cracked and tar- 
nished ; a venerable morning gown, 
which must in its day have been de- 
cidedly stunDing, now sadly faded ; 
and sundry other useless and care- 
less articles, evidently rehos of a de- 
parted splendor, and all so deterio- 
rated as to be beneath a pawn-bro- 
ker's notice. 

But when we come to the essen- 
tials, the display is indeed contempt- 
ible. There is not a sound chair in 
the room. In one comer is a wretched 
apology for a bod, consisting of a 
bard mattress stretched upon the 
floor, and covered with a ragged 
quilt. Near it, and on a chau- from 
which the back has been broken, 
stand a handleless pitcher and a 
cracked basin, while h dirty towel 
swings fi-om a nail in the wall. The 
only perfect piece of furniture in the 
room, and one which the proprietoi 
evidently regards d 
its comfort, is a cheap 
pended near the window to catch its 
best light, in an imitation mahogany 
frame. 

Altogether, it is a most miserable 
hole for a human being to occupy, 
and eapeoially for one who not only 
calls, bnt considers, himself a gentle- 



man. But the present occupant, ai 
the time we are supposed to 
watching his proceedings, is clear! 
not disposed to waste his time 
moralising over his fate. His 
tion is otherwise employed. 

No sooner did Tom Sponge 
his den, than he began to open 
and examine his recent purchi 
A child with a basket of fresh to; 
could scarcely have eshibited moi 
delight thau this full-sized man, 
he held up first his cravat, and tbi 
his gloves, between himself and tl 
dusky window, testing each in 
with eye and fingei'a. The esai 
tion having been prosecuted to hia 
satisfaction, he prepared to array 
himself in his finery. The first move- 
ment was to remove his coat, result- 
ing in an exposiffe which 1 should 
blush fully to describe, as the only 
garment that remained was so frag- 
mentary in its character as scarcely 
to deserve the name it commonly 
bears. But Tom was neither intii 
undated nor disturbed by the 
play. Taking an unused paper c 
fi'om his dressing-case, and adji 
ing it with his new cravat of hi 
liant hues about his neck, he sto( 
in pleased contemplation, and in Tl 
rious positions, before his mirr< 
closely studying the efi'eet, tot 
indifferent to, if not unconacioua 
the melancholy contrast presented 
by the chnging tatters and bare 
patches below. Then, hJs coat hav- 
ing been replaced and closely but- 
toned, but with the ends of hia new 
cravat flaunting over the collars ; hia 
shoes being nibbed off witli an old 
rag ; bis hat polished by hia baud, 
and au indentation or two carefully 
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pressed out, the climax of the opera- 
tion was reached in the putting on 
of the gloves, which proved to be a 
perfect fit. The man, thus arrayed, 
stood for a considerable time re- 
garding himself in the uncertain, 
but therefore none the less flattering 
reflection of the glass ; and really, 
all things considered, he did present 
a most genteel appearance. 

But attractive as the picture was, 
even Tom Sponge in time desisted 
from the contemplation. Other eyes 
were to be dazzled as well as his 
own. He was now prepared for 
business — the business of calling 
upon a lady on the delicate mission 
with which he was charged. Ac- 
cordingly, taking out the little shp 
of paper he had received from CHn- 
ton Maintland, he studied it long 
enough to get the contents fully im- 
pressed upon his mind, and then 
went forth with a realizing sense of 
the importance of himself and the 
occasion* 



CHAPTEK Xm. 

THE STOLEN TREASURE. 

Led by the direction contained in 
the little slip of paper he had re- 
ceived from Clinton, Tom Sponge 
was not long in presenting himself 
at the door of a very plain, but 
decent, boarding-house, where he 
inquired of a six-year-old girl that 
opened the door in answer to his ring, 
for Mrs. Alice Plain. 

"This way," exclaimed the litde 
creature, who immediately began to 
climb a pair of stairs, using hands 



as well as feet in the operation, and 
stopping on every other step to re- 
peat the words to her follower, until 
two or three flights had been sur- 
mounted. Then, running to a door, 
she began to thump it with all her 
might, at the same time shouting 
at the top of her lungs, " Here Miss 
Plain 's a man a-come fur yer." 

The door, at such a startling sum- 
mons, was partially and cautiously 
opened, and out peeped a woman's 
face at which Tom was not a little 
surprised. He had arrayed himself 
in his best, partly from the force of 
habit, and partly from an instinct of 
gallantry when about to call on a 
lady, and not that he had expected 
to meet anything very attractive in 
an abandoned wife. 

But here he found himself face to 
face with one whom his observation 
in society informed him at a glance 
was a person of superior beauty and 
refinement. Hence, being completely 
taken aback, he experienced consid- 
erable difficulty in explaining his 
presence, as the lady herself, being 
equally surprised, said nothing. 

"Ugh I Ugh I" he began, with 
more than ordinary obstruction in 
his throat, " your servant I" 

The lady slightly bowied, but made 
no other response. 

" Am I, ugh I ugh ! addressing 
Mrs. Alice Plain ?" inquired Tom. 

"That is my name, sir," rephed 
Alice, still keeping herself inside the 
nearly closed door. 

"From Clinton Maintland, ma'am," 
said Tom, bowing profoundly and 
handing Alice one of Clinton's busi- 
ness cards which he had managed to 
pick up. 
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That name was the " open sesame " 
both tu the apartment and its ucca- 
p&nt's coniidence. Throwing opea 
the dooi', with a gi'acioua emile she 
bade Tom enter. 

Once in tile room, the visitor had 
time to collect his thoughts and pro- 
ceed to an explanation of bis busi- 
ness, which he did as soon us he bad 
succeeded in getting bis throat in 
working order. 

"I am greatly indebted to your 

master " eaid Ahce, by way of 

beginning a reply to Tom's esplana- 
tion of his visit, having concluded 
from her visitor's pecuharity of 
outht that be was a servant in livery. 
" Master !" exdaimed Tom, fairly 
boundiiig from his seat, and fixing 
his eye upon Alice with great severity, 
*' TJyh I ugh 1 ugb 1 not master, but 
employer, ma'am. Employer, I tell 
you." Then he added with great 
impressiveuess, "A wreck, but a gen- 
tleiDivn, ugb I" 

Tbe Bituation was decidedly em- 
biUTiissing. How Mi's. Flain was to 
apologize for her mistake, was yet 
uncertain, wheu ber baby, which had 
been peacefully sleeping in its cradle, 
as luck would have it, startled by 
Tom's emphatic words, set up a 
piercing cry. The uitemiption gave 
tbe mother, in her eflorts to appease 
tbo wailing infant, a chance to drop 
tbe subject. 

As 6oon as the Uttie one had been 
BuJiicioLtly quieted, Ahce proceeded 
to give Tom, who drew out paper 
L^Bd pencd and pretended ludustri- 
fously to be taking notes, although 
Tlte did not make a mark, an account 
^Qif her meeting with Uenry Floiu, 

buaUand called himself, tbeir 




marriage, and their married life down 
to tbe time of bis disappearance. 

The narrative finished, the time 
to close the interview bad come. 
But Tom, who bad become more and 
more interested in tbe woman as the 
story of her wrongs progressed, was 
quite willing to prolong his stay. 
The baby fornifihed an escuse. He 
asked its age, name, and weight, 
complimented it on its beauty, took 
it on his knee, and made most divert- 
ing faces for its amusement, all tbe 
time rattling away most glibly to 
both mother and child. 

"Have no family — (Oh, you little 
darling, yon I) — of my own, ma'am 
— ( chick- a-chuck) — been too buBy— 
(chirp, cbiri>, clmp) — al! my life — 
(wife, rife, strife) — ever to marry — 
(ho-the-diddle-do) — doi^ii now, 
ma'am — (chirp, chirp, chirp) — a 
wreck — (up in a balloon, boys) — but 
a gentleman, ma'am — (high diddle, 
the cat's m the fidtUe). 
a gentleman — ',0b, what pretty 
eyesl) — boy or girl? — (whirl, flutl,, 
siu'l) — boy, you say— (aoney, money, 
tunny) — weU, well, well— (round and 
round we go)— never should have 
thought if^— (a kiss) — never, never, 
never — (chirp, chirp, chirp.)' 

Tbe three got on so well together 
that, by the time Tom reluotoutljr'' 
rose to take his leave, Mrs. Plain 
gave him a most grateful smile, 
well us many thanks, fur liis interest 
in one so bumble as herself — and tbe 
baby wau fast asleep, 

But as be stood ready to depart, 
casting his eye about the apartment, 
and seeing how plain everything was, 
Tom involuntai'jly put his hand ij 
bis pocket 
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" Will you permit me, ma'am, to 
offer " 

Here be stopped suddenly and 
awkwardly, at that point discovering 
that he had not a cent of money to 
his name. 

"Thank you very much for your 
liberality, sir," replied Mrs. PlaijQ, 
" but I want nothing. A lady gives 
me employment" 

Tom stopped to hear no more ; 
but, although fearfully vexed lest she 
had discovered his embarrassment 
and suspected its cause, he went 
away none the less enchanted with 
the beauty and the manners of the 
woman for whom he was to make 
search for a husband. A husband — 
Tom's heart told him he would much 
rather find her a substitute than the 
original. 

No sooner was he gone than Alice 
laid the sleeping infant in his cradle, 
softly and sweetly singing a lullaby 
song ; then, when his slumber 
seemed to be fully confirmed, glanced 
gratefully for a few moments at the 
little piece of pasteboard containing 
the name and address of Clinton 
Maintland, which Tom had given 
her ; after which, hastily gathering 
together some delicate needle-work 
upon which she had been laboring, 
she folded it into a nice, compact 
bundle, wrapped a piece of paper 
about it, and tied it securely with a 
bit of twine, overlooking in her 
haste the fact that she had enclosed 
Clinton Mainland's card, and never 
dreaming of the misapprehension to 
which that simple act would lead. 
Then calling the little six-years-old, 

and charging her carefully to watch 

the baby while she was gone, as she 



would be out but a little while, Alice, 
having first pressed a kiss which was 
almost like a breath of air upon the 
sleeping infant's cheek, hurried away 
to dehver the parcel which Margaret 
Kortright had a right to expect 

Little six-years-old stood to her 
post faithfully, until there was an- 
other ring at the street door bell ; 
and then, as baby was sleeping 
soundly, away she hurried to admit 
the new-comer. 

This time the visitor was a female, 
middle-aged, tall and stout^ and 
with a bleary look about the eyes 
which would have carried suspicion 
at once to the majority of minds. 
She asked for Mrs. Plain. Mrs. 
Plain was out Did she take the 
baby with her? "No marm, Tse 
left to watch him," was the reply of 
the Httle six-years-old, proud of her 
responsibihty. "Then I'll jist step 
up into her room and wait till she 
gits back. I'm a friend of the 
lady's," was the stranger's observa- 
tion ; and little six-years-old once 
more climbed the stairs on hands 
and feet, in the capacity of con- 
ductress. 

No sooner was the blear-eyed wo- 
man seated in Mrs. Plain's apart 
ment, than, turning to little six- 
years-old, she remarked, with what 
she tried to make a smile : "Now 
I'll take care of baby till mother gits 
back, and you, me httle darlin, can 
run and play ; and here's a penny to 
git you some candy, and a fihillin to 
buy you a pretty picter book. There, 
run away 1 — run away 1" 

It required no second direction to 
send Httle six-years-old down the 
stairs and out of the door into the 
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street, where, with a stick of caudy 
in her himd, she was soon lost in de- 
lightful bewilderment before a eide- 
'walk news-stand covered with Ulua- 
trated periodicals and chonp picture 
books. She had often stopped in 
the execution of the most pressing 
errands, to steal a glance at the wou- 
dera of the establishment, without 
daring to approach within touching 
distance of the tempting merchan- 
dise ; but now, with a whole shilling 
in her possession, she could go right 
up to the counter and handle all the 
pretty things so alluringly displayed, 
while that kind lady reheved her of 
all anxieky on account of the charge 
with which she bad been entrusted. 
For once her time and her money 
were both her own. It is no won- 
der, therefore, that in the enjoyment 
of such unaccustomed freedom, as 
Bhe turned over the whole stock of 
illustrated pamphleta, critically ex- 
amining both the pictorial contents 
and the covers, without being able to 
tell one letter from another, and 
finally weighing with perplexing mi- 
nuteness the counter attractions of 
Bluebeai'd and the Babe in the Man- 
ger, a good many minutes should 
have shpped away. 

But no sooner waa the htUe senti- 
nel out of the house, than the stran- 
ger approached the sleeping babe, 
bent over him in such a way as to 
determine how profound was his re- 
pose ; then, that part of the exami- 
nation proving satisfactory, stepped 
out into the hall, looked up and 
down the stairs, listened a moment 
breathlessly, when she re-entered the 
room, hastily gathered the still sleep- 
ing child upon hei- arm, threw over 



him the corner of a large shawl sho 
was wearing, slipped out of th» 
room and closed the door behind 
her, hun-ied quietly down etaira, 
passed out on to the street, and, 
ghding along the sidewalk until the 
nearest corner was tm-ned, ap- 
proached a closely-curtained car- 
riage, conveniently standing with the 
di'iver on his seat, the door of which 
was opened by a young man seated, 
within as she came forw-ard. 

" Got him ?" he asked. 

" Safe as a dollar," was the wo- 
man's reply, as she disappeared in- 
side. 

The young man gave a low whis- 
tle which the driver evidently un- 
derstood to be a signal, as he cracked 
his whip and the carriage went off 
at a rattling pace. 

Alice Plain was absent longer than 
she had expected to be. Having de- 
livered her package, she discovered 
on her way homeward that the card 
she had received huva Tom Sponge 
was missing, and, being anxious to 
retain the address of one who took 
such a kindly interest in hei' affair^ 
had rctni'ned to inquire for it, never 
dreaming of the mischief she was 
doing. All this took time, and she 
hurried to her lodgings with an 
anxiety almost amounting to a pre- 
sentiment of evil. Her very breath- 
ing ceased, and she all but sank to 
the floor, as she entered her room, 
and found that both her child and 
Uttle sis-years-old were gone. Sex 
inaction was but niomentaiy. Bu3h'< 
ing wildly into the hall, she began to 
iuquu-e of every one she met con- 
cerning the missing children. No 
one could give her the least eatisfao*- 
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tion, until little six-years-old sud- 
appeared on the scene, flourishing a 
highly-embellished copy of Blue- 
beard, which had finally gained the 
victory over the Christ Child, and 
extravagantly rejoicing in her prize. 
At last, however, the Httle creature 
was induced to suficiently abate her 
noisy enthusiasm to give an account 
of what she knew. Then the whole 
truth was realized. The babe had 
been stolen ; and the nearly frantic 
mother, regardless of all suggestions 
from her sy<mpathizing acquaintan- 
ces, rushed from the house, and be- 
gan wildly to inquire of every one 
she met for information of her child. 
A curious crowd soon collected about 
ner, and, as soon as it was known 
what the cause of the sensation was, 
a half dozen tongues began to tell as 
many conflicting tales concerning 
what their owners had seen. One 
woman, however, had noticed a fe- 
male, with a babe on her arm, enter 
a close carriage, in which there was 
" such a nice young man with glossy 
black hair, curly moustache, snap- 
ping keen eyes, and " 

The mother had caught the worda 

" Which way did they go T* she ea- 
gerly interrupted. 

The woman pointed out the direc- 
tion, and Alice, breaking through 
the idle and gossiping circle about 
her, started wildly down the street 
that was indicated, and soon was 
lost sight of in the jostling crowd 
that thronged the way. 

That night, as Tom Sponge was 
returning to his garret from a neigh- 
boring bake-shop with his next day's 
dinner, done up in a brown paper 
parcel, under his arm, the purchase 



of a few pennies he had luckily 
come into possession of, his atten- 
tion was drawn to the eccentric 
movements of a female evidently 
laboring under some mental or bo- 
dily derangement. He watched her 
until, coming under a street lamp, 
her features were suddenly exposed 
to view. Tom almost dropped his 
bundle as he recognized a face upon 
which his mind had been running 
ever since his visit to Alice Plain. 
But momentarily surprised and pa- 
ralyzed as he was, he waa not per- 
mitted to remain long inactive. The 
woman staggered on a few steps and 
then sank apparen};ly helpless upon 
the sidewalk. What was Tom to 
do ? It did not take him long to de- 
cide. Noticing that it was but a few 
steps to his lodging-house, he rushed 
forward, raised the woman to her 
feet, supported her to the street en- 
trance of the building, and then by 
main strength carried her up the se- 
veral flights of stairs leading to his 
room. There he laid her upon his 
apology for a bed, sprinkled a few 
drops of water in her face, and en- 
tered upon an investigation to disco- 
ver what was the matter. Alice her- 
self — for she it was — ^was too much 
exhausted to offer any explanation ; 
but from the few flighty words she 
spoke, all referring to her child, he 
was enabled to guess pretty accu- 
rately what had occurred. 

"Poor, poor creature 1" he ex- 
claimed, the tears standing in his 
eyes as he stood looking into the 
sweet but troubled face before him. 
Then, remembering that he still had 
a few pennies in his pocket, he hur- 
ried down stairs, and soon returned 
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ith a drnugbt, tbe prodncfc of his 
entire capital, which he supposed 
woald be strengtheniiig to the iavalid. 

Several days passed over before 
Alice realized where she was. She 
was like one in a dream, neither 
asleep nor awake, her whole system 
disordered by over- excitement ; but 
during the whole time, had she beeu 
a priacesa, she could have found no 
more watch ftd care or deHcate atten- 
tion than she received at the bands 
of Tola Sponge, True, he was not 
her only nurse, Having prevailed 
npon a poor, but kind-hearted, wo- 
man occupying a room in the same 
building to share his charge and 
perform such offices as a female 
could alone properly render, he was 
relieved of some of the burden ; but 
night or day, nothing he could do to 
minister to her comfort was lacking. 
Coxcomb he unquestionably was, and 
everything about bis establishment 
too cli.'arly proved him to be what he 
rather ostentatiously boasted — a 
wreck ; but no one, witnessing the 
gentleness of bis attentions to that 
wronged and unfortunate woman and 
the extent of hia self-sacrifice — often 
going without hia own dinner that 
he might procure for her some need- 
ed delicacy — would have denied him 
the residue of hia claim — that he 
was a gentleman. 

"When Alice was restored to con- 
sciousness, although still very weak, 
Tom was as trnly a comforter to her 
mind as be had been to her body, 
awakening hopes of speedily regain- 
ing her child through the assistance 
of tlie pnbhc authorities, with whom 
he cluimed an influence and aa inti- 
macy that were hardly justiiied by 



the facts, He could not see her 
suffer when, by the exercise of hia 
inventive faculty, be possessed the 
power to bring her rehef. It waa 
an-anged that, as soon as she waa 
able to be transferred, she should 
take up her residence with Mrs, 
Garrett, the woman who had been 
Tola's assistant, and with whom, for 
time, he had exchanged apart- 
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Alicb Plaj.n had fallen into a 
quiet and refreshing slumber. Tom 
yponge, who had merely stepped in 
to keep watch over the invahd dar- 
ing Itlrs, Qorrett's absence on some 
pressing matter of her own, occupied 
the remnant of a chair, his back 
against the wall for support — for 
that portion of the chair which 
should have snpphed that conveni- 
ence bad long before disappeared — 
with his eyes feasting upon the pale 
and emaciated, but deUcately sweet, 
countenance of the sleeper. It was 
an occupation, if such it might be 
called, Tom greatly delighted in ; 
and which, if the tnitli must be told, 
he had latterly given considerable of 
hia time to. He never tired of it 
when, as at that particular time, 
could pursue it without seeming ii 
pertinence ; for now that the 
woman was restored to mental con- 
BcioasncBB, although physically stiil 
very weak, it waa only at such chance 
occasions thi*t the privUege waa 
given him. He would not for any 
consideration have had her know 
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that he was taking such a liberty. 
Tom, as we have seen, was the very 
Bonl of politeness. 

Suddenly he detected a piece of 
paper in one of Alice's hands, which 
she, after examining it, had apparent- 
ly been in the act of restoring to its 
place in her bosom when sleep had 
overpowered her. An irresistible 
curiosity impelled him to ascertain 
its contents. Noiselessly rising and 
approaching the bed, he cautiously 
slipped the paper from her loosened 
fingers, and ran his eyes over the few 
lines of writing it contained. It 
was a marriage certificate, testifying 
that, on a date some two years be- 
fore, the subscriber, who described 
himself as a minister of ^ the Gospel, 
had joined in the holy bands of wed- 
lock Henry Plain and Alice Spear, 
and was signed, "David Hedding." 

" Ugh ! ugh I" said Tom, in an 
undertone, "a document worth 
preserving," and a gleam of peculiar 
intelligence sparkled in his eye. 
Then, sitting down beside his old 
dressing-case, which answered the 
double purpose of secretary and 
bureau, he began to examine some 
old letters one of the drawers con- 
tained. At last he was enabled to 
tear from one of them a piece of 
blank paper in size and appearance 
closely resembling that on which the 
certificate had been written. Then, 
taking pen and ink, he quickly Exe- 
cuted an almost facsimile copy — for 
he was a skillful scribe — and, folding 
it into the shape of the original, 
slipped it into the woman's hand, 
while the other was transferred to a 
place of security. 

The task was hardly completed 



before, with a cry of pain and appre- 
hension, Alice awoke. She had been 
dreaming of danger to her child, 
and it was some minutes before Tom, 
with all his efforts to allay her fears, 
could persuade her that she had 
seen nothing but a vision. And 
when he had succeeded in doing so, 
the returning memory of her real 
bereavement was almost as poignant 
as the tortures of her imagination. 

" Oh, have you — have you learned 
— anything?" she imploringly, but 
doubtfully, inquired, looking up into 
Tom's face. 

The man's eyes filled with tears, 
and he had to remove several very 
troublesome obstructions from his 
throat before he could answer. 

" No, Mrs. Plain ; nothing definite 
yet " — ^laying particular stress on the 
last word, as he saw the look of pain 
that shot over her features — "no- 
thing yet ; but the Chief of Police 
assures me that he thinks he has 
found a clue. I was waiting for Mrs. 
Gurrett to return, that I might go 
and see him." 

" Oh, do not delay — ^not a minute 
— on my account!" exclaimed the 
woman excitedly. "I can get on 
very well alone — ^I am so strong now. 
Oh, why don't you go !" 

Tom was constrained to take his 
departure — ^for the sick woman's im- 
patience was fast taking the form of 
petulance — although he would much 
have preferred remaining where he 
was, as the "clue" he referred to 
was purely his own invention, evoked 
not so much from any spirit of un- 
truthfulness, as from an over-abund- 
ance of pity for the suffering mother. 
After considerable delay, caused first 
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by his anxiety to see that the invalid 
Lad everything essential to her com- 
fort — wat«r by her bedside, her pil- 
low readjusted, a soothing tinoture 
within reach ; and then by » 
little attentions to his own personal 
appearance — all very necessary wheu 
about to interview such an import- 
ant dignitary aa the Chief of Pohce 
— he left the room, and the sad, 
atricken woman was alone with her 
sorri iw, while Tom made his way to 
Clinton Maititlaud's o£Gce to report 
progress there, totally regardless of 
what he had just been saying about 
the Police Department. 

Ahce was not long to remain 
alone. 

Hearing the door cautiously open- 
ing, she languidly turned her tearful 
eyes in the direction of the sound, 
expecting to behold the portly per- 
Bou and broad visage of Mrs. Gar- 
rett, and met the bold, bat searching 
glance ot^ — Gordon SeacrisL 

" Oh, Harry !" she exclaimed with 
joyful surprise, " have you — have you, 
indeed, come back T' raising herself 
up in her escitement, and stretching 
out her arms, but falling back, ex- 
hausted by the effort. 

" Now stop," said Gordon, coldly, 
stationing himself at a little distance 
from the bed, and dehberately sur- 
veying the wasted woman. "Don't 
you try that again. I see you are 
Bot strong — and, besides, such de- 
monsti'ations are useless on this oc- 
caraon, as I have come purely on 
business." 

"My child 1" weakly faltered the 
woman, speaking as if she had fully 
felt the chilhog words just addressed 
to her. " You have my child 1" 



"Exactly," replied Gordoi 
some sardonic tone, " You come t 
the point at once. I have yoiji 
child ; and he is safe where yor 
never get him — except with my p 



" Oh, let me have him I Let i 
have him 1" 

"Very well ; you shall have him^'S 
coldly responded Gordon to 
outburst of maternal feeling, "fa| 
you, undoubtedly, think a good den 
more of the brat than I do. But ^ 
shall be on one condition oidy. 
Listen, Ahce Plain, or Alice Spear, 
whichever you" choose to call your- 
self. Yon have a certain paper 
which I wish to get. It's the proof 
of that little game you played on me 
when you forced me to go through 
the marriage ceremony in presence 
of a real priest, before you would let 
me have possession of you. II was 
exceedingly well done on your part. 
You had the power then, for you 
had bewitched me. Now the tabley 
are turned. I have the power nowj 
because your child is in my hands. 
That baby is my trump cai'd. So I 
propose to get oven with you, and 
say quits. If you will give me the 
paper, you slioll have the baby. 
There— tliose are my terms." 

" You shall have itr— you shall 
have it," eagerly exclaimed AUce, 
putting her hand in her bosom ; 
but, quickly withdi'awing it, as sho 
added, "but where is my child?" 

"Not far off," replied Goi'don. 

You needn't be afraid I'm trying to 
cheat you this time. I<tell you it's 

I the square. However you shall 

: satisfied. " 

With that be stepped out of the 
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room, closing the door behind him, 
and soon returned in company with 
the woman who had purloined the 
infant in the first place. Very quietly 
reposing upon her arm, as if in deep 
sleep, was the baby. 

"Let me have him — let me have 
him !" cried Alice, starting up in her 
bed, as she caught a glimpse of the 
child, and, at the same time, holding 
out towards Gordon the paper Tom 
Sponge had put in her hand. 

"Stop," said Gordon, stepping in 
between the two women in such a 
way as to intercept the mother's 
view of the babe. "Not so fast. 
One word more, before this business 
is closed. Alice Spear — ^because that, 
from this time on, might as well be 
your name — for mine isn't Plain, and 
never was — I want you distinctly to 
understand that this transaction 
finally and forever dissolves all 
partnership between us. That paper 
in your hand is the only existing 
evidence of our marriage. The 
minister that tied the knot is dead. 
That paper in a few minutes will be* 
destroyed, and it will be of no use 
for you ever afterwards to try to 
find me, or say anything to me. I 
won't know you. You are to be per- 
fectly free, and can get another hus- 
band in the same way you got me, if 
you want to. I'm sorry to find you 
in this condition— on my soul I am 
— and I only regret that I'm not 
able to do better by you. That's all 
the money I can spare." And he 
threw upon the bed a roll of bills, 
with a curse, spoken in an under- 
tone, upon somebody, the name 
Bounding very much like Cummager. 

Of the speech just spoken Ahce 



understood very little. Her whole 
mind was upon her child, as she sat 
holding the paper in her outstretched 
hand. 

" All right !" said Gordon, after he 
had received and glanced over the 
document. "All right! let her have 
the urchin." 

With a cry of delight Alice re- 
ceived the infant from the other wo- 
man, and began to press kiss after 
kiss upon its little face. But her ex- 
clamation of joy was speedily fol- 
lowed by one of rage and terror. 
The little one gave no response to 
her caresses. 

" You have killed my child I Tou 
have killed my child I You are mur- 
derers—both of you," she fiercely 
shouted. 

" Murderers is it ?" exclaimed Gor- 
don's companion, fiaming up and 
taking a step menacingly towards 
her accuser. " Murderers, do ye say? 
It's false. He's no more dead than 
ye are yerself, madam. Only doc- 
tored a bit to keep him quiet If 
he's a trifle thinner than when I 
got him, it's his own fault ; for he 
wouldn't take to me at all — at alL 
Murderers " 

But by this time her employer's 
hand was upon the woman's shoul- 
der, and his voice sounded in her 
ear : 

" Stop your noise, can't you ? and 
let's be out of this." 

With that Gordon and the woman 
hastily left the chamber. Hurrying 
down stairs, they entered a carriage 
that was in waiting on ^^the street, 
and were rapidly driven away. They 
had proceeded but a few blocks, 
however, before the vehicle was 
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ippecl, and Gordon, baniling the 
■woman u roll of money, siiid : 

" Now, out of this ; and never let 
me see you agiiin until I send for 
you. liecoUect that I have tlie 
power to send you to the gallows, if 
you blab a word. You are not only 
a ohild-stealer, but yon killed — yon 
know who — and I can prove it. 
There, go!" 
HT The woman descended without a 
^^bord and hurried away. 
^B The child did "come round" — 
* that is, it was with considerable 
effort restored to consciousness, but 
never more to its wonted bloom and 
stren^'th. The shock it had received 
wag too much for itij delicate organi- 
zation. Only beyond the Great Hi- 
V01-, where it was soon to be received 
among the Celestials, was it to re- 
gain that brightness of which it bad 
been so rudely bereft. Yet day after 
day it lingered before the spai-kwent 
out, and left a depth of darkness in 
a mother's soul that was more terri- 
ble than the grave. 

Dui'uig those days of awful sus- 
pense, it would have been difiicult to 
tell who wita the greater sufferer, the 
sorely- tried and almost demented 
inotbor, or Tom Sponge. There was 
nothing the latter could do to hghten 
the bui-den of the other, which he 
did nut willingly and anxiously do. 
He never seemed to think of any 
self-depi'ivation as a sacrifice. His 
bearing was that of the most devot- 
ed, but, at the same time, most ohi- 
vairons friend. 

A few. days went by, and there 
^jjas a funeral fi'om the rickety tene- 
^■Memt in which Tom had his habita- 
^Bon. It was a. very small — a really 



insignificant affair. It was a chdd's 
funeral, and there was but one coach, 
and but three persons besides the 
coffined little one in it. The ceme- 
tery was reached — -not one of those 
splendid burial sites whicii are mode 
not merely beautiful, but cheerful by 
the band of ai't — but a lonely spot 
set apart for the ingathering of the 
nameless dead. There a heart-bro- 
ken mother was upheld beside a ba- 
by's grave by JVlrs. Gai'rett on the 
one hand, and by Tom Sponge on 
the other. And when the hasty se- 
pulture was over — for there was no 
priest to stay the work — only two 
rough, sweaty laborers in working 
dress — that woman so fearfully be- 
reft — so cimelly wronged— was borne 
from the spot, too faint to be her 
own support, by the wiUing arm of a 
luckless "wreck," tlie only faithful 
and disinterested friend she had in 
oil the world. 

ytill it must not be supposed that 
Tom Sponge was anything other 
than what he had always been. He 
had made the most elaborate prepa- 
ration compatible with his means for 
the occasion. Hia neck-tie of gor- 
geous colors was conspicuously dis- 
played. His gloves were faidtlessly 
adjusted, and — the grandest incident 
in bis career for many a day — 
through Clinton Maiutland's muni- 
ficence, be was enabled to appear for 
the first time in a bran-new coat, an 
esact Jit, and in the very laU;Bt 
fashion. Good Mi's, Garrett was ar- 
rayed in simple coheo ; but Tom 
was magnificent in broadclotli, and a. 
wide strip of crape, foppishly knot- 
ted with agi'eat bow, Houted gram 
from his arm. 
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CHAPTEE XV. 

A BHOBT OHAPTEB. 

Thus far my story has resembled a 
picture gallery, in which the exami- 
ner is, perhaps, treated in one obser- 
vation to a broad and quiet land- 
scape ; in the next to a rough and 
sterile mountain; in the third to a 
rich and populous city ; while the 
fourth, is, possibly, a dreadful battle 
scene with dying men and rearing 
horses, and all the other sad and 
bad accompaniments of horrid war. 
There is no conceivable connection 
between them as they are separately 
looked upon, each being a perfect 
picture in itsell But all, neverthe- 
less, may be thoroughly truthful tran- 
scripts of scenes and incidents within 
the same, and that a by no means 
extensive, territory. It only needs 
the filling up of the intermediate 
spaces to make the harmony com- 
plete. 

The writer of these pages has 
introduced sundry parties, some of 
whom, he hopes, have secured the 
reader's sympathy, and aU of whom 
have, doubtless, awakened soiiie mea- 
sure of interest ; but in groupings 
BO distinct as to suggest the ques- 
tion, what imaginable connection can 
there be between them ? In so much 
of the tale as remains to be told, the 
author trusts to be able to vindicate 
the consistency of his work, by exhi- 
biting a view broad enough to take 
in all the glimpses already given, 
and demonstrate the necessity of 
each to the whole. But before en- 
tering upon this part of his task, he 
deems it advisable to follow the ex- 



ample of play-wrights, who, in the 
exercise of their art, are accustomed, 
at some point in the performance, to 
drop the curtain upon the stage and 
give their audience a breathing spell, 
while the movement of the comedy 
is presumed to be unbroken, indicat- 
ing in the bills the precise period at 
which the piece will be resumed, 
with a brief epitome of the interme- 
diate occurrences. 

Before the curtain again rises upon 
the dramatis persmuB of this story 
in a second Book, the period of 
twelve months is supposed to have 
gone round. In that time Barton 
Seacrist has been a candidate for the 
mayoralty of New York, notwith- 
standing his own urgent plea for 
rest from the excitement of political 
strife, and has been beaten through 
the defection, at the last moment, of 
the Mohicans, under the leadership 
of Abel Cummager. One of the 
" points " in contemplation by father 
and daughter had temporarily failed. 
Nevertheless, a dinner to his friends 
was given by the unsuccessful, but 
still cheerful aspirant to civic honors, 
at which he was once more enthusia- 
stically nominated for the place, and 
which, to the surprise of every one 
except Barton Seacrist, was attend- 
ed by Abel Cummager. 

To other parties that have been 
brought to the reader's notice, the 
interval passed over had brought 
results of yet deeper interest. The 
second Book opens upon Clinton 
Maintland in the full tide of a suc- 
cessful professional career, looked 
upon by every one as a most pros- 
perous man, and by himself as the 
happiest of mortals ; for it finds 
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him the accepted suitor of the bril- 
liant Eate Seacrisi 

Forti^e, too, had favored the woo- 
ing of another of our acquaintances. 
Margaret Kortright had pledged her 
hand to Gordon Seacrisi The vic- 
tory had been won only at the end 
of a long and arduous siege, attend- 
ed with numerous gallant attacks 
and mortifying repulses. The assail- 
ant would, probably, have given up 
the struggle as hopeless, had he not 
possessed within the beleaguered 
works a devoted ally in Clara Baf- 
ford, who grew more pronounced 
in Gordon's cause, the more desper- 
ate it appeared. Both of their efforts, 



however, would have been unavail- 
ing, but for the confusion into which 
Margaret was thrown by her loss of 
confidence in Clinton Maintland. 
As her good opinion of one man had 
proved fallacious, she naturally in- 
ferred that her bad opinion of an- 
other might be equally wrong. 
Charity begat sympathy, and Gor- 
don's extreme plausibility, with 
Clara's constant indorsement, in 
time compelled the surrender of a 
but languidly defended heart 

As for Tom Sponge, the latest 
but not least of the heroes intro- 
duced upon the stage, he was still 
Tom Sponge. 



so 
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BOOK SECOND. 



CHAPTEB L 

THE MABBOW IN THE BONE. 

Fbom so much of this tale as has 
ab*eady been told, it will be seen that 
its principal hero has safely crossed 
the breakers that fringe the sea of 
city life, and is now apparently sail- 
ing in smooth waters. To this point 
he has been piloted chiefly by an 
education which led him instinctively 
to shun the grosser temptations that 
lie, some bare and threatening like 
out-cropping rocks, and others hid- 
den beneath a placid and deceitful 
surface, all over the main to which 
he has entrusted his bark. But his 
initial success must be ascribed in 
part, at least, to a positive power 
capable of enforcing progress in the 
face of opposing obstructions, as 
well as to the influence of a restrain- 
ing guardianship. Clinton Maint- 
land's triumph, up to the point to 
which we have borne him company, 
would never have been possible but 
for this one fact — and it is the crown- 
ing secret of every young man's suc- 
cess who alone and unaided has 
made his way to fortune in New 
York — that he entered with a defl- 



nite object in view, and stubbornly 
adhered to it through every discour- 
agement In that way he was en- 
abled to shun the two supremest 
perils that await all hazarding a 
city's experience, who may have es- 
caped the dissipations that overwhelm 
so many at the outset, or undermine 
them when their feet have seemingly 
reached the soHd land. 

One is the temptation to join the 
impetuous throng who chase Fortune 
at the call and cheer of a mad and 
bewildering spirit of speculation. 
In the midst of that deep whereon 
we have seen our youthful voyager 
risk his course, there is an island, 
and on it a palace whose walls are of 
solid gold, and whose summit, blend- 
ing with the rays of the sun whose 
brightness its earth-bom glories 
rival, lifts the imagination into re- 
gions of unattainable splendor. The 
voices that issue from it, sounding 
like peals of wildest and merriest 
laughter, seem to be the culmination 
of earthly happiness. He who hears 
those Circean calls, as he drifts in 
the path of the storm, or lies be- 
calmed upon the sullen wat€)rB, longs 
to leap upon the shore, and, like the 
gold-hunters of old, burning bis 
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behind him, rush at once 
N3Ugh the palace's broad open 
I, and join in the revel and the 
jot ^thia. If he does, he finds 
tat only madmen are there ; that 
I sounds he took to be laughter 
bd sallies of delight, are voices <rf 
3 and despair ; that the inmates 
mply deaperatfi combatants, 
mding and tearing each other, each 
5 to trample his brother under 
They are worshippers of Mam- 
that evil god who, inspiring 
i followers with his own mahgnant 
and mischievous spirit, makes sport 
of their folly, even as he adds to its 
flame. Like the fabled one who 
scattered golden apples as the seeds 
of discord in her path, the divinity 
to whom this temple has been 
reared, casts among his adorers the 
bauble of sudden wealth, and laughs 
to see them stniggle for its posseBsion 
— and never so loudly as when the 
fitrongest and craftiest, crushing the 
weaker under his feet, esultingly 
Beizes the prize, only to find it melt 
into thin air in his grasp. Thus 
does the battle go on forever. 

And yet, strange to say, such is 
the atmosphere of the place that the 
new-comer, even as he beholds the 
dead and the dying all about him, is 
quickly seized with the prevaihng 
infatuation, and rushes madly into 
the thickest of the fray. 

The other danger to which allu- 
sion has been made, is scai-cely less 
enticing and fatal. Whoever has 
stadied Cole's magnificent pictiire 
of Yonth, in his unrivalled Voyage 
of Life— and who is there that has 
not? — remembers with what eager- 
ness the boyish hero of the canvas 



pursues the baseless vision of that 
castle in the air which emblemizea 
Fame. So the adventurer upon the 
sea we have been contemplating, 
gi'owing weary and sick at heart as 
he waits for the breeze which is to 
bear him onward, and dazzled by a 
mirage-like prospect of surpassing 
promise, is tempted to turn from bis 
course and go in quest of a prize 
even moi-e difficult of attainment 
than princely wealth. He would 
reach the shrine of Literaiy Fame. 
He Bees the splendid structure, with 
its ghttering spires and beauteous 
poi-ches, appai'ently resting on the 
summit of the nearest mountain, the 
sides of which would seem to offer 
no obstruction to his feet. But if, 
abandoning his appointed way, he 
undertakes the ascent, he finds im- 
pediments, before unseen and iin- 
dreamed of, at eveiy step. The 
trials of the hteraiy aspirant, who, 
feeling that be has within him the 
merit of success, meets only repulse, 
disappointment and im appreciation, 
become his in all their bitterness, 
and none are so hard to bear. Par- 
tial achievement is even more aggra- 
vating than utter failui-e, leaving its 
victim the stai-ving slave of inexorar 
ble hopes. 

From these two dangers, which, 
without wholly vai-ying the imagery 
employed, may be described as the 
Scylla and Charj'bdis to every seeker 
after Fortune, who with a not dis- 
honorable ambition, trusta himself to 
the tortuous currents of a city's 
drifting tide, it will be seen that our 
hero has escaped. Heaven preserved 
hi"! from both ! 

But is he yet secure! Do no pe- 
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rils await tho Bucc^ssfiil man? Alas 
in that great and selfi^ metropoUi 
which we have seen the youthful 
candidate for lifo's most cherished 
blessings enter and resolutely battle 
with, the number who have gone 
down in shipwreck, even after the 
perils already enumerated have been 
Bafely passed, tell of others even 
more insidious that remain. Many 
or few, however, it is the writer's 
purpose now to allude to but one. 

It is not untU a inan has begun to 
be successful that PoUtics seeks him 
out Before that time, whatever hia 
merit, he may woo her attentions "in 
vain. She has neither eyes nor ears 
to give him. But no sooner does 
the world begin to smile upon him, 
than the most dangerous of all Si- 
rens — the most heartless and faith- 
less of ail coquettes — sots up her song 
of invitation and spreads her net in 
his pathway, and few there be among 
the young men of the loud strong 
enough to withstand her fascination. 

And why should politics be a 
source of danger to any one under n 
government like ours? There can 
be no more beautiful system than we 
possess. Here justice and virtue are 
always triumphant, for the people 
rule. The will of the majority is the 
supreme law. Men are chosen to 
stations of honor and trust with 
sole reference to merit. The houest 
,Ctnd capable are promoted — the un- 
deserving cast down. Diatiuction 
and power are the rewoi'ds of the 

ithful, while punishment is swift to 
irertake the violator of pubHc or 

.vate right Integrity is the rule 

ofBcial hfe and practice — knaveiy 
exception — for the perfection of 



human wisdom has at last been 
attained. Surely there con be no 
risk in honorable ambition, where i 
theory at once so grand and so dm- 
ple prevails. So has argued many t 
brave and trustfid spirit, when aQ 
the world seemed beckoning oa to 
high endeavor ; and, so arguing, haa 
entered upon the most tortuous, the 
most perilous of all the paths open_ 
to the youth of the land. 



CHAPTER n. 



"Tammany, ugh I I know aH a 
Tammany." 

And Tom Sponge went : 
throat-clearing operation which i 
always premonitory of 
shower of words. He was still at 
heart the same impulsive, thought- 
less vagabond, to whom the reader 
was introduced in the preceding 
Book, but — twelve months hav- 
ing gone round — eitemally how 
changed! The creature which is one 
day a miserable grub and the uezt 
sports a glorious butterfly, has un- 
dergone no more stai-tling txanafo^ 
mation than had overtaken this 
random specimen of New York's 
band-to-mouth adventurer. He was 
utterly dependent for everything he 
had upon the bounty of ClintoQ 
Maintland, to whom he had managed 
to make himself both agreeable and 
expensive ; but, for all that, had he 
been a milliounaire in his own right, 
he could not have been more resplei^ 
dent in a complete outfit of tte J 
latest fashion. His bosom, ho J 
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mdemned to obscurity by the rags 
iftt had pai-tly covered it, wna now 
I bank of anowy whiteness, bor- 
red by the deep carnation of a 
int vest, while over all the long 
i of his debcately spotted 
tok-tie swayed to and fro as he 
ioke, like waving branches fnll of 
^le blossoms. But tho crowning 
lendor, after all, was an estensive 
brenst^-pin of the purest wash and 
glass, recently purchaaed, which had 
taken the long vacated place of a 
aimilar decoration of real gold and 
diamond that had years before been 
oonwgned to the pawn-broker, and 
never redeemed. 

His companion, on the occasion of 
bis present appearance, was no other 
than Clinton Maintland, who, hav- 
ing a leism-e hour, was in the hu- 
mor to be amused by Tom's ram^ 
bling talk. 

" Yes air, I know all about Tam- 
many. I've gone tbivDugh Tamma- 
ny's mill. I've been crushed — gi'ound 
to powder — pulverized — and Tam- 
many did it. It's a dreadful despot, 
I tell you — Tammany is ; and the 
man who fiubmits to its control, puts 
hie neck under a tyrant's heel. He'll 
be trampled on sooner or later if he 
dates to have a soul of his own. 
Tammany brooks no freedom of 
thought or action. "Whoever con- 
sents to wear its harness, must keep 
step in tho traces or be run over. 

" ¥ou don't know Tammany's his- 
tory, do you J I'll tell you : It 
aprung &'om the brain of Aaron 
Burr. Its father was a wizard, and 
its mother a bawd. The child has 
been a deviL Its whole life has 
been a he. Under the pretence of 



defending popular rights, it Las aimed 
at absolute poUtical control In the 
name of freedom it has practiced the 
moat despotic cenb'alizfttion. Under 
the mask of democracy it has estab- 
lished on oligiirchy as complete as 
the Doges of old Venice. Its Sa- 
chems are kings, wearing scalp-Jocks 
instead of crowns. They cover over 
their operations with the trickery of 
the clown. They tickle the people 
that they may more successfully rob 
them. Oh, it was a deep invention 
to dress up the men who were to be 
our masters in paint and feathers I 
The masses lite to be thus imposed 
upon. They are pleased with the 
idea of primitive simplicity. They 
think it betokens honesty. They 
will submit to imposition from In- 
dians they would never tolerate from 
white men. It was a scheme worthy 
of Burr or the devil — whichever was 
its originator. 

" Tammany, I tell yon, has always 
been a tyrant It opposed Hamil- 
ton and shot him. It opposed De 
"Witt Clinton, and finally killed him. 
It opposed me — Tom Sponge — and 
crushed me, insignificant as I was. 
It will oppose and crush any one it 
can who has a mind and a soul of 
bis own. It tolerates no politioa 
freedom, because it knows no mora 
principle. It is a corporation, soid 

and absolute. It knows no s 
live above self. It recognizes 
standard higher than interest. 
beUeves every man has his price, K. 
its policy is to buy when it c 
drive or wheedle. It reduces overt 
thing to a commercial basis. It Jl 
organized corruption. It uses m&^ 
it can profitably, and then i 
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jects heartlessly. To seek its service 
is to enter the market. K you want 
to remain a free man, keep out of its 
clutches. If you want to sell your- 
self to Satan, go to Tammany as 
the purchaser." 

" SHence, Tom !" 

The words betrayed just the slight- 
est trace of anger. Clinton had 
supposed that he was proof against 
irritation on account of anything 
Sponge might say. He even, occa- 
sionally, liked to hear him rail out in 
his loose and reckless style. But, at 
the same time, he was a Democrat ; 
all of his political predilections were 
on the side to which Tammany be- 
longed ; and, besides, he expected 
soon to be the son-in-law of the 
most powerful of all the Tammany 
Sachems. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that his temper was touched. But, 
the next moment, discovering the 
folly of taking offence at anything 
Tom Sponge might say, he added, 
with a little laugh : 

" Nonsense, Tom ! you talk like a 
crazy man ; or, what is more unrea- 
sonable still, a disappointed one." 

Now Tom, strong as his feeling 
was against Tammany, was not one 
to quarrel with his bread and butter 
on a mere matter of opinion ; so he 
added in an apologistic tone : 

"I speak strongly, because I feel 
deeply. I have been a victim. " 

" Very well, Tom, let us have your 
story," rejoined Clinton, completely 
restored to good humor. "I see 
that you are bursting full of it" 

"Ugh I ugh I You must know 
that I once had prospects, ugh I 
friends, ugh ! money, ugh ! as I 
think I have told you once already." 



"Fifty times at least; bnt VfbA 
had Tammany to do with their 
lossr 

" Everything ! Everything ! Tig- 
ten! When I was a somewhat 
younger man than I am now — ^well, 
about your age — ^there were few 
young men in New York who pre- 
sented a more superb appearanee 
than * Dandy Tom Sponge,' as I was 
called. I wore . the neatest boota^ 
the truest kids, the gayest vests^ the 
loveliest neck-ties, the " 

" But what had Tamniany- 



" I am coming to that. As may 
be inferred, I was admired, courted, 
petted — especially by the ladies. I 
had my httle affairs as well as other 
gentlemen of taste — ^might have 
married a dozen fortunes — ^first femi- 
lies — and all that sort of thing— 
but " 

"But what?" 

" I had a heari" 

" A heart — but what had that to do 
with Tammany?" 

" Why, you see, I had become ac- 
quainted with one of the sweetest^ 
purest, loveliest, dearest creatare& 
Oh, I tell you, she was a star, a gem, 
a — ^ugh I — a " 

" Venus ?" 

"Yes, yes! a perfect goddess — 
only she had a father." 

"Nothing very remarkable in 
that I" 

" But Adeha's parent was a Demo- 
crat — a Tammany Democrat — ^he 
was in the Street Department — and 
I — I had been a Whig ; then a 
Know-Nothing ; then a Free Soiler ; 
then a Bepublican. You see I had 
poHtical principles." 

" Plenty of them, I discover.** 
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" Now Adelia'a parent hud resolved 
that nobody sbould marry hia dftugh- 
tor but n Democrat ; and, what was 
still more emban-asaing, I found that 
Adelia herself — ah, she was an odoi-- 
nble ci-eature! — was of the some dc- 
tt-rmination. So, you see, I had 
either to aun'ender my soul's codso- 
lution or my political convictions. 
You can imagine the sti-uggle." 
" Love vs. Principle." 
" At last Love conquered — when, 
indeed, did it fail to do so? — and 
Adelia made me the happiest man in 
the world." 

""What! did she marry youV" 
" Nu ; but she said I was such a 
nice, handsome man, when I in- 
formed her of my change of views, 
have toM you, 1 believe, that I 
resaed elogaatly in those days." 
"Yes; but go on, I am getting 
itereated." 

" Tammany " 

"But what had Tammany to do 
ithitr 

" Wei!, it all happened in this 
ay : Adelia so impressed me with 
ly superior looks, that 1 thought I 
ught to havo B position commen- 
ratfi with my merits. I was never 
ide for obeeiu'ity. Accordingly 
f mind turned to the Bench. I 
read law a httle, and had been 
dmitted to the Bar, although I had 
lever burdened myself with the 
rudgeries of the pi-aotice. But 
len my figure and my outfit There 
luld be no doubt of my quidifica- 
DQS. I Bubuiitted the mutter to 
delia, and she fully agreed with me. 
tie said bhe was resolved to marry 
Judge. It would be so nice to 
tve one's husband sit up like a 
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monument, and all the people 
di-ees hiin as ' Your Honor.' So it 
was settled that I was to go on the 
Bench, and we were to he man-ied 
as soon as I was Judge Sponge. 
There didn't seem to be any difficulty 
about it, as I was now a good Demo- 
crat. All I needed was to have the 
Tammany nomination, and to obtain 
that I went to work. I saw every 
leading man in the Tammany Asso- 
ciation ; gave a dinner to one ; a 
supper to another ; iSd a wager 
with a third that I was certain to 
lose ; bought a foui-th out and out j 
and not only placed every man under 
obUgation to me, but got his 
promise^his solemn promise, 
member — to do all he could for 
Well, would you believe it ? such 
the treachei-y there is in that organ- 
ization, when the time for the nomi- 
nation came, they selected a man 
who looked more like a monkey than 
a Judge — no ligure, and without even 
the t«ste to dress himself decently — 
actually giving me the go-by, on the 
pretence that I was lacking iu quali- 
fications." 

"As yoo might infer, (hat was 
more than I could stand. My prin- 
ciples would not suiler me to remain 
in association with men guilty of 
such duplicity. I went back to my 
old political a^ociates, received the 
nomination from them, and wefib 
before the people on my merits." 

" Your looks, you mcEiu," 

" Well, well ; it was pretty muob 
the same. There was a tremendous 
contest — nothing ever like it in New 
York — immense excitement — grand 
rallies — big speeches — heavy betting, 
etc., etc., as the newspapers say. I 
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took the stnmp in my most elegant 
outfit ; and 1 tell you I produced a 
sensation. I told the people I didn't 
care a fig for the office — that I was 
merely fighting their battle against 
a political monopoly and mass of 
corruption. I gave Tammany no 
quarter, I assure you. So damaging 
were my assaults that my adversaries, 
becoming alarmed, raised a mob and 
drove me from the stand with rotten 
apples and stale eggs, completely 
ruining my costliest suit. I then 
bought up a newspaper, wrote my 
own puffs, and so lampooned the 
enemy that the publisher was in- 
dicted for libeL But for the frauds 
to which Tammany resorted I should 
certainly have been triumphantly 
elected. As it was, I was beaten ; 
and the most remarkable thing about 
ifc, by just Twenty Thousand Ma- 
jority." 

" Why, what is there remarkable 
in that number ?" 

" Simply this : that it was the 
precise majority on which the Tam- 
manv men made their bets." 

" Singular, I confess." 

" Conclusive — ^perfectly conclusive, 
I say." 

" But Adelia ?" 

" Oh, she married the Judge — my 
adversary. It was a terrible blow, I 
assure you. It completely shattered 
my heart. But that was not the 
worst. The canvass took all my 
money ; for when I was fighting for 
principle, I did not stop to calculate 
expense. And when my money was 
gone, I found my friends were gone. 
I became simply Tom Sponge, the 
wreck and vagabond, to be kicked 
by everybody with the soul to kick 



the dog that comes in bis way ; and 
precious few I've found witiioutii 
That's what Tammany has done." 

" A very hard case, I admits" re- 
marked Clinton, struggling hard to 
retain a sober countenance, '' but I 
don't yet see that you have made ont 
a case against Tammany, although 
you found some of its members un- 
trustworthy." 

" Not made out a case I" exclaimed 
Tom, springing excitedly to his feet, 
and laying his hand solemnly upon 
his heart " Wait till you have be- 
come a victim. Wait till you are 
crushed beneath the tyrant's heel, as 
I have been ; and, as a man of in- 
tegrity and independence, sooner or 
later, you are pretty certain to be, 
and then decide whether or not I 
have made out a case." 

" Well, well 1" said Clinton sooth- 
ingly, "I do not discover that you 
are so badly crushed after alL" 

" Perhaps not," answered Tom, as 
he at that moment caught the reflec- 
tion of his elaborately dressed per- 
son in a looking-glass suspended 
from the walL " I certainly do not 
feel so much so since I have had on 
these clothes. It is marvellous how 
being respectably dressed does lift a 
man up. I begin to think that I 
may be of use to somebody in the 
world yet — a wreck, but a gentle- 
man, you know." 

" No doubt of it," answered din- 
ton. "But now I see my time for 
talk is ended. I have an engage- 
ment." 

With that our young Democrat 
took the gentlemanly "wreck'* by 
the hand, shook it warmly, and then, 
as per appointment, started to pay a 
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lover'a \i6Jt to a Tammftny Sacbem'i 
daughter. 



I 



CHAPTEB in. 



i MUST SERVE. 



No doubt of it. Let tliat mea- 
be secured, and oil wo have 
working for is within ourreacb; 
nay, more tlian we have oven dared 
to hope for. Tho State of New York 
rules the country ; the city of New 
Yorkrules the State; Tammany rules 
the city, and — we rule Tammany. 
What limit need there be to oui' 
power ?" 

The speaker smiled complacently ; 
but his companion continued to wear 
a look of more than usual serious- 
ness. The speaker was Barton Sea- 
wist ; his companion was his daugh- 
ter Eate. The two had been dis- 
cussing a scheme that had com- 
manded theii' most earnest consider- 
ation. 

"You forget that we have yet to 
obtain the faTorablo action of the 
Legifilatui-e before the project can in 
any wise avail us," was Kate's depre- 
ciative response to ber father's ob- 
Bervation. 

"No, Kate, I do not forget. I 
have considered, and, I think, fully 
provided for that point. As the Le- 
gislature is certain to be constituted, 
we ueed, to obtain from it whatever 
action we desire, only one thing, and 
that is to have as a member of that 
body the proper party to look after 
our interests. Ho must bo one com- 
petent in debate, agreeable in man- 
ner, not enough of a partisan to ex- 
cite poUticul opposition, and so tho- 



roughly devoted to us that there o 
lie no question of his fidehty." 

"But where is such a one to 1 
found?" 

" I know the man." 

"Who, father?" 

"Clinton Maiutland." 

The blush which sprang to the 
bi-ow of Kate Seaerist at the men- 
tion of that name quickly faded, and 
was succeeded by a shade of untlJ" 
sual pallor, as she somewhat heslta 
ingly responded ; 

"But are you convineod that C 
ton will consent to serve in the capl 
city you mention? There are fe$ 
turea in that scheme I should e)^ 
pect him to disapprove of. 
future husband, I could almost wisj 
that he would decline the c 
sion." 

" He must serve. 

" He must serve," Barton Seaoriet* 
repeated even more emphatically af- 
ter a momentary pause, " He must 
be made to see that his interest as 
well as ours is involved — very deep- 
ly involved." 

Although Kate plainly winced at_ 
these words, as she said nothing i 
reply, her father went on. 

"Even Bhould he fail to be C 
vinced by me, be will hardly be a\A 
to withstand such arguments as yflj 
will bring to bear upon him. ] 
not afraid to trust him to yen 
eloquence." 

These last words were acoompt 
nied with a glance of such eigiu 
!e that Kate visibly colored i: 
dor it, the blush again fading inM 
a troubled, almost startled look. 

"Oh, father, I fear that you ( 
not know Clinton Maintlond as i 
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do !" she exclaimed. " He is not one 
of the parties you are accustomed to 
deal with. There is something bet- 
ter, nobler, purer in his nature than 
belongs to the men with whom we 
are daily brought in contact, and 
who do our work without asking or 
caring what principle is involved. I 
would not for anything have him 
know that I was famihar with some 
of the provisions of the measure we 
have been considering — much less 
had suggested a portion of them." 

Barton Seacrist looked at his 
daughter curiously, searchingly, but 
with no sign of rehnquishing his 
purpose, before he replied. Then 
his response went only to her last re- 
mark : 

" No necessity, girl, that he should 
know you have any part in the mat- 
ter. Can't a daughter advocate her 
father's views on general principles, 
without knowing or caring what they 
are ? It is filial duty for her to do 
so. Clinton, I say, must serve." 

A few hours after the foregoing 
conversation, in the same room in 
which it had taken place, were 
seated Barton Seacrist and Clinton 
Maintland. Tho manner of the 
first was very gracious, almost patron- 
izing. He took the lead in the talk, 
beginning with some general observ- 
ations which, although seemingly 
spoken without design, were excel- 
lently calculated to arouse any poli- 
tical ambition the younger man 
might entertain. The advantage — 
the duty — of competent persons, and 
particularly of young men, actively 
participating in public affairs, were 
skillfully set forth, accompanied with 
a remark regretfully and feelingly 



referring to the speaker's dediniog 
strength. There was work to be 
done, he said, for which he began to 
feel himself incompetent*. Other 
and stronger hands were needed 
where his had been employed. Gra- 
dually the conversation was made 
to turn on matters nearer personal, 
and step by step the leading features 
of the scheme which the speaker and 
his daughter had so shortly before 
been discussing, were cautiously un- 
folded. Then, before the listener 
had opportunity to express any 
opinion of his own, Barton Seacrist 
proposed to Clinton that he should 
consent to enter the State Legisla- 
ture, and there give his support to 
the measure. 

At first^ a surprised, and then a 
troubled, expression apx^eared on 
Clinton Maintland's countenance. 
Hurriedly and somewhat awkwardly 
he began to declare his indisposition 
for a public Hfe, and his desire to 
confine himself to his profession. 
This objection, which had evidently 
been anticipated, was at once met in 
a way which precluded any further 
reliance upon it. Clinton had now 
to deal with one who was a thorough 
master of the tactics involved in 
such a discussion. 

"The measure is one which I 
consider necessary — absolutely ne- 
cessary to myself and my friends." 

These words were spoken in a 
cold, measured tone, while the speak- 
er's eye, so clear and penetrating, 
never turned from the young man's 
countenance. It was unnecessary 
for Barton Seacrist to add, "And 
are you, who are about to become a 
member of my family, unwilling to 
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mate that mucli sacrifice for me anil 
mine?" Clinton felt the full force 
of the implication. The color motint- 
ed quickly to hia face, and for a, time 
he seemed to bo contending with a 
Btiite of indecision which his wily 
companion waa quick to notice, and 
which he greeted with a look that 
was half way between a smile and a 
sneer. The etruggle, however, was 
but brief. Chnton saw the folly of 
further evaeion. Mustering ail his 
resolution, and raising bis eyes with 
an expression so calm and determined 
that even Barton Seaci'ist'a sank be- 
fore them, he went oo to speak : 

"But, Ml". Scacrist, there are cer- 
tain features belonging to the scheme 
suggested which I could not conRci- 
entionsly indorse. The effect of the 
measure, it seems to mo, would be to 
take from the people powei-s right- 
fully belonging to them, that they 
might bo given over to a few indivi- 
duals. I dm a Democrat, and to 
favor such a proposition would do 
Tiolence to the principles I have 
most firmly cherished. Eoally, I 
must be excused from such service." 

"Oh, certainly," repUed the old 
man, with a gracious smile, but at 
the same time with a nervous twitch- 
ing of his thin and colorless hps, " I 
could not insist, when your unwilling- 
ness rests on that ground ;" and he 
quickly and skillfully turned the 
conversation into another channel. 
He continued to talk on most plea- 
santly until Cbutou rose to depart. 
Then, looking after the young man's 
departing form, as an expression of 
uuUBUal perplexity gathered on hia 
brow, he exclaimed, speaking to him- 
self, but aloud : 



"More troublesome than I sup- 
posed ; but Kate must bring him 
round — Kate must bring him 
round I" 

The next interview. to which the 
reader is to be made a witness was 
between Clinton Maintland and Kate 
Scacrist. It occurred soon after the 
one juat described. Kate was un- 
commonly, almost startlingly, pale, 
but, therefore, none the less inter- 
esting in her lover's eyes ; and her 
manner was languishing, instead of, 
as ordinaiily, full of sparkle and 
vivacity. Was she indisposed ? She 
admitted that she did not feel strong. 
Did she wi*h to be left alone? 
No, no, no ; and her eyes more than 
confiinied the language of her lips. 
It was incumbent upon her affianced, 
consequently, to be more than usu- 
iiliy devoted in hia attentions. There 
was no repulse from Kate, although 
her previous pohcy had been to hold 
her lover to a prudent reserve. Fii-st 
his arm encircled her waist ; then a 
kiss was taken ; then another ; then 
her form, but a. plaything in his 
strong arms, was tnmsfeiTcd to hia 
knee ; and finally her head rested' 
confidingly upon hia shoulder. But 
at this crisis Clinton was astonished: 
to find that his companion waa iU'^ 
tears. Immediately flashed Upon,.. 
hia mind the conviction that tho^ 
source of her depression waa not bo- 
much bodily as mental. 'Was b1A<] 
unhappy? She did not deny ifi, 
What was the matter ? It was no- 
thuig, But nothing somL'times 
means a great deal, and Clinton waa 
not to be thus put off, Aiid so, 
finaUy, but most reluctantly, Kate 
confessed that the matter was that 
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her father was seriously disturbed 
by Clinton's refusal to do some 
small service he had asked. Clinton 
was surprised — ^grieved at the intelli- 
gence ; but did Kate know the prin- 
cij^le that was involved in her father's 
request, and the reason which had 
led her lover to decline comphance ? 
No, no, she did not know, and she 
did not want to know. She only 
knew that her father would not ask 
anything that was wrong or very un- 
reasonable, and that she was very 
unhappy. But she must listen, that 
she might imderstand the groimd 
her lover had for his decision. No, 
she would not listen ; she now knew 
that Chnton did not love her, or he 
would not refuse what was so little 
to him, but so much to her ; and, 
slipping out of his arms, she was on 
the point of hurrying from the 
room. 

"Oh, Kate, you do me wrong!" 
he exclaimed appealingly, springing 
to his feet and intercepting her. 
" Listen but for one moment There 
is nothing I would not do for ijou" 

He hardly knew — certainly did 
not consider — what he was saying. 
Nor was opportunity given for either 
withdrawal or quahfication. 

"Oh, thanks! thanks for those 
words ! I knew that you would not 
refuse me" 

And, as she spoke, springing to- 
ward him, Kate threw her arms pas- 
sionately about Chnton's neck, and 
hurried her face in his bosom, con- 
tinuing to faintly murmur words of 
thankfulness. Chnton pressed her 
warmly to him, and held her in a 
long, long embrace, before the 
thought of his own blunder, or her 



mistake, occurred to him ; and then 
it seemed so hard to undeceive her. 
AVhat should he do ? he asked him- 
self. The sweat gathered upon his 
brow, as he continued to stand in a 
state of pitiable indecision^ with the 
head of her he loved nestling near 
his heart. But he was not prepared 
to surrender his honest convictions, 
even yet 

" Kate, dearest Kate I" 

The tone in which the words were 
spoken sounded harsh from compul- 
sory firmness ; but what was intend- 
ed to follow remained unuttered. 

The girl, at the sound of his voice, 
gave a slight, convulsive stari^ 
looked up in his face in a sort 
of wandering way, and then sank 
to the floor at his feet in a swoon. 

"Forgive me, Kate! Oh, forgive 
me !" cried Clinton, forgetting in the 
agony of the moment that the blow 
he was meditating had not been 
struck, as he gathered the slight 
form of the prostrate woman in 
his arms, and covered her brow with 
burning kisses. Then, as she showed 
no sign of consciousness, he bore 
her to a sofa, and, kneeling beside 
her, pressed his hps to brow and 
cheek and hands, as he continued 
passionately to pronounce her name. 
But as she gave no indication of 
speedy revival, he was compelled to 
call assistance, and a scene of alarm 
and confusion ensued. With the 
coming of excited servants, however, 
Kate began to furnish proofs of res- 
toration. Opening her eyes at last, 
and seeing Clinton beside her, she 
stretched forth her hand trustingly 
to him, and, with a faint smile, mur- 
mured the one word," thanks I" Then 
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Ming her eyea once more, and 
teatlung heavily, she lay as if in 
bte of complete exhaustion. 
t It voB, of coni-se, no time for es- 
inotion, and Clinton was forced to 
e with what he regarded as a. se- 
lapprehension nncorr acted. 
C.I'or several days Kate was too ill 
3 him ; but, as he called regu- 
trly to inquire after her health, she 
regnlarly sent liim tender mea- 
n all of which was conveyed 
b expression of her warmest grati- 
ne for the great happiness he had 
nferred upon her. 
I During all this time Cliuton was 
most miserable being in the 
»ld. He found himself in a most 
tpng diicmina. The measure he 
S asked to aaaist in advancing was 
irly opposed to all bis previous 
tiioQs; and besides, when he would 
■ himself down to seriously consi- 
r the situation, the warning words 
sub mission to Tammany, 
loch Tom Sponge had pronounced, 
would provokingly intrude them- 
selves npon his mind, and, with all 
bis contempt for their author, he 
could not drive them out But bow, 
if he adhered to his previous resola- 
tioQ, was he to set himself right 
with Kate ? How was ho to undo 
the mischief he conceived himself to 
have already done ? That Kate loved 
him devotedly he had no doubt, esti- 
mating her attachment by what he 
believed to be the strength of his 
own ; and after what had transpired 
he feared the shock to her system, 
should he retract what he had unin- 
tentionally promised. Oould he do 
BO honorably, or with any just hope 
of retaining either her or hie own 



respect? The case, consequently, hacl j 
two sides to it, and he began anx- 
iously to balance the arguments pro J 
and con, and so committed a fata] J 
blunder. He was in no poaitioi 
render an impartial decision. His 9 
inclination was a diatni'bing clemen^^l 
whose force he could not pruperlyl 
calculate. His conscience wus still;T 
as true as the needle to the pole, but 
the loadstone of his heart was i 
power be cotdd not conti-ol nor pro- 
perly measure. His habit of thought 
as an advocate, hkewise, impercepti- 
bly influenced his judgment. It led 4 
him to magnify one side of the c 
at the expense of the other, 
attorney finds little difficulty in 
coming enthusiastic on either side of ''J 
a cause. He learns to see reasona,'| 
alone in the interest of his retainer.. 
Chnton was naturally clear-headed^ 1 
and strove to be impartial ; but 
when he took up the scheme which 
had before appeared so repugnant, 
and studied its ^ivorahle side with a 
lawyer's eye, he was at first sui^ , 
prised and afterwards delighted torfl 
discover how much might be said in ] 
its behalf. Gradually and unwit- I 
tingly he became its advocate to his I 
own mind. He did not surrender ■] 
without a struggle; but one after 'i 
another he found the objections that i 
had stood in his way removed, and, I 
he was even enabled to suggest pointft | 
of amendment calculated to make i 
the measure more effectire than &m 
tirst proposed. Barton Seacrist, toia 
whom Clinton's change of views w 
duly communicated, was dehghte 
and most heartily comphmented EatS'1 
her powers of persuasion and the ] 
cleverness of her convert Then„ J 
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and not till then, was Eate suffi- 
ciently restored to health to again 
see her lover. 

Only one other interview remains 
to be at present described. 

No sooner had CHnton ' left the 
house on the occasion of Kate's sud- 
den illness, than the recovery of that 
young lady was astonishingly rapid. 
She peremptorily ordered all the ser- 
vants present to leave the room, and 
directed that her waiting-maid, Ma- 
demoiselle Cathron, should at once 
be sent to her apartment. When 
that important domestic made her 
appearance, her mistress was stand- 
ing before a mirror, calmly studying 
her reflected figure. 

"That wash of yours has made 
me look a perfect ghost," she quietly 
remarked, without turning away from 
the glass. 

"Would Mees have some of the 
vinaigre de rouge to restore her 
color?" 

"Oh, no! I am to remain indis- 
posed for some time ; but you may 
get me in order to play sick." 



CHAPTER IV 



THE PEOPLES ANTI-TAMMANY AND UNI- 
VERSAL REFOBM PARTY. 



In every free country— 
where the people rule their 
masters, whether endowed 
constitutional function of 
them or not — while there 
many factions, there can be 
political parties. These 
known by any names, and 



-that is, 
so-called 
with the 
creating 
may be 
but two 
may be 
in point 



of fact their nomenclaiore is likefy 
to be affected by every important 
revolution in civil policy ; but their 
true and constant classification is 
into Progressionists and Ck>nserTar 
tives. By these titles we shall desig- 
nate them. 

With the peculiarities of the par- 
ties referred to we have nothing now 
to do, as not being in the line of oar 
story, except as they serve to explain 
the position held by Tammany at 
the date of the period with whidi 
we are dealing. That Society, whidi 
dates back to the oiigin of the Gov- 
ernment, started with the advance 
wave of the Progressionist flood-tide. 
It was then, both in motive and 
principle, thoroughly radical Its 
predominant idea was the extension 
of popular government. Its divinily, 
typified by the free man of the 
forest, was the demi-god of Demo- 
cracy. Being then poor, so far as 
.the worldly condition of its mem- 
bers went, it was like a ship with 
ample canvas and but little freight- 
age. To keep even with the fore- 
most required on its part no effort 
whatever. But with the in-coming 
of political patronage and power, 
its specific gravity was so increased 
that, gradually losing in the race of 
popular ideas, and in time being en- 
tirely outstriped by the Progression- 
ist fiood, it settled and became sta- 
tionary in the midst of a Conserv- 
ative sediment — the inevitable effect 
of an over-load of emoliunent and 
power. There, a still staunch, but 
grounded, hulk, around which ed- 
died the drifting currents of that 
political element which knows and 
seeks no real progress, it became, in 
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J much tlio same way that bat- 
wrecks become tlie nudei of 
)ad and populoua ialauda, to be 
B centre of a niaBS of n.ccunndating 
. great iitj'tj, as well as a 
Hit party's, accretion of waste and 
toil — eoeh deposit of which fixed it 
I and more immovably in its 
Instead of marking with its 
D progress the advance of liberal 
diticid beliefs, it was at last a break- 
bter upon which the current strack 
'y to be shattered and turned back, 
longer the champion of the 
my against the encroachments of 
ew — for no form of government 
wholly preclude that species of 
tyranny — it became the embodiment 
of the most un-Democratic central- 
ization of power. A more cruel 
mockery of both individual and cor- 
porate freedom, under names and 
forms that had once beeu faitlifully 
significant, and which were still spe- 
cious, was not to be found. 

At the period of time which the 
pregress of our story has reached, 
Tammany had become a mere per- 
sonal power. All of its own author- 
ity, and the control which under its 
direction was exercised over the 
affairs of the gi'eat city of New 
York, were lodged in the hands of a 
few men, the Society's sachems or 
foremost ofiicials, of whom Barton 
Seacrist, as we have seen, was the 
real leader. The inspii'ation of all 
its movements, and through it of the 
most elaborate municipal machinery, 
came from one mind — or rather, 
from two minds acting in accord ; 
for the reader knows what the public 
was ignorant of — of Kate Seacrist's 
agency iu the schemes of which her 



father was supposed to be sole ori 
ginator. The power of Barton Sea- 
crist, within the circle to which Tam- 
many's operations extended, was 
almost supreme. He made and un- 
made, raised up and cast down, and 
there was no one among all those 
who aou^>'ht to share iu the emolu- 
ments of the municipality which his 
curming du'ected, but professed to do 
him profouiidcst reverence. The 
reader lias already seen, in the ac- 
count of the dinner party gathering 
of his satellites given in the preceding 
Book, how profase and sei'vile was 
their adulation. And yet Barton 
yeocrist was not satisfied. There 
were certain points of authority for 
which his ambition thirsted, that 
were still beyond his grasp. If these 
were attained, he beheved that he 
would be content ; but until then 
bis mind could not be at rest. "With 
Kate's assistance he had contrived a 
measure which, if earned into opera- 
tion, would realize all that his utmost 
aspiration meditated. It was so 
constructed that, uader the preteno s 
of meeting certain uuiversaliy ac- 
knowledged wants, what httle power 
remained in the hands of the public 
was to be ingeniously extracted to 
be -given over to the Tammany S 
chem and hia immediate follower 
As already shown, Clinton Mai 
land had been selected as the instrn 
raent to be used in canning 
scheme through the stages prel 
ary to its final execution. 

But while Barton tieacrist I 
hia daughter were busy with I 
steps uuteeedent to the iuauguration 
of their plans, and pai'ticulai'ly j 
ovei-coming the scruples of Ulintw 
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Maintland as their principal agent in 
the work, they were menaced with a 
danger of whose existence they were 
totally iinconscioua Whispers of 
their design, with a correct interpre- 
tation of its meaning, had got abroad, 
and certain pubUc-spirited citizens 
had taken alarm. But, as they were 
chiefly Progressionists, who were in 
a hopeless minority, besides being 
constitutionally averse to energetic 
political action, their dissatisfaction 
would have amoimted to little, had 
it not been reinforced by discontent 
among the Conservatives. There the 
trouble was more serious. Some 
had grown jealous of Seacrist's over- 
reaching authority ; some who had 
received favors at his hands were 
disappointed because they were not 
greater ; some were out of humor 
because others had been equally suc- 
cored with themselves, and some — 
and by far the greater number — 
were ready to go into temporary op- 
position in the hope of being bought 
back with enlarged emoluments. Al- 
together, there was a considerable 
element ripe for revolt 

At last there was a meeting of 
conspirators. Four men who had 
previously addressed each other in 
whispers upon the street, assembled 
in solemn conclave. They met in a 
back room, behind a door that was 
carefully closed and locked, and spoke 
in voices that were low and almost 
tremulous. One was Scourge, of the 
Sunday Flugue, who had taken mor- 
tal offence because he had received 
no more patronage than the Daily 
BockeL Another was Senator Bloom, 
who, although holding one of the 
most lucrative positions in the city, 



had asked for one still more lucn- 
tive, but which Seacrist had already 
promised to another supporter. The 
others were Browbeat and Striker, 
two active and useful, but not pro- 
minent Conservative leaders^ who, 
having sought the same job from the 
great Tammany Sachem, and find- 
ing it given to a third party of 
greater political influence, had poured 
their mutual griefs into each other's 
ears. 

At first the four men were exceed- 
ingly guarded in their expressions, 
each being suspicious of the others. 
But, after all had told the story of 
their wrongs, their courage and their 
confidence alike increased. A care- 
ful study of the pohtical sitmition 
was entered upon, and the effect was 
almost magical. It was conclusively 
shown that all the Progressionists 
and all the Conservatives-— except 
such as were " owned " by Tammany 
— added to such voters as the four 
conspirators could control, made up 
a clear majority of the entire votifig 
population. It was then and there, 
accordingly, resolved that Tammany 
should be overthrown. Arranging, 
in the meanwhile, to see the leaders 
of the different parties and factions, 
which it was thought might be com- 
bined against the common enemy, 
they then adjourned to a future day. 

On the following Lord's Day, the 
few hundred readers of the Sunday 
Plague, which had always before been 
little else than a chronicle of the vir- 
tues of Tammany and Seacrist, were 
astonished to find both of them 
attacked in the columns of that 
journal in language which furnished 
indubitable proof of Scourge's work* 
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Tlie one was deelajred to 

^a "den of tliieves," and the other 

IB aiit^ailed as "a despot and a rob- 

1^" while both were threatened 

1 dreadful, but not very 

Uigible, disoetei-. 

Monday the four politicians 
Q met, - There was some disap- 
^ntment because neither Abel 
inager, of the Mohicans, nor 
f of the other prominent political 
s who had been invited, put in 
1. appearance. But their absence 
I in good measure compensated 
1 by the presence of one who had 
il years before represented the 
in a very exciting 
. un successful candi- 
I for a leading ofB.ce, and who 
I not hesitate to pledge their en- 
strength to the proposed move- 
||it. So energetic were his denun- 
nooa of Tammany, and so em- 
ktic his assurances of support from 
f great party he professed to rep- 
tnt, that the utmost enthuaiaam 
was excited by his words — a fact at 
which the reader will not be greatly 
surprised when he leai-ns that the 
important personage was our old ac- 
quaintance, Tom Sponge. How he 
ciiuie to be present at this time and 
place, it is not necessary hero to 
inquire. It is enough to know that 
he was there, and in an outfit which 
had rarely been surpassed iu mag- 
nificence. 

The five men thus assembled de- 
cided to organize a party and select 
a ticket with a view to the election 
then nut far off — their sole purpose 
being the overthrow of Tammany as 
led by liarton Seacrist. The first 
important step, and one which for a 



time threatened to I 

entire project, was the selection ( 

a suitable name for their organi 

Scourge, who desired that there 
should be no misunderstanding as 
to their puipose, proposed " Anti- 
Tammany." 

Senator Bloom, who thought thU 
con-uption of which their advers 
were known to be guilty, should I 
the chief point of attack, suggeate 
" Reform," 

Browbeat believed a more oom-| 
prehensive title should 1 
and declared himseK in favor o|| 
" The People's." 

Stiiker, more enthusiastic thu 
any of them, foreseeing how the net 
pai'ty was to swallow up all ' 
others, wanted it called "The TJiii 
versaL" 

For a time the disagreement oaM 
this important point seemed in-econ- 
cilable, each man stubbornly adhei^ 
ing to his own selection, and scout- 
ing all the others ; when Sponge, 
just as the meeting seemed on the 
point of angry dissolution, came to 
the rescue of the movement by f 
gesting a course that reconcOed a 
differences. He discovered 
merit in each of the names propose 
— BO great, indeed, that be thougM 
none of them should be lost, 
proposition was that all should I 
combined. So reasonable, and 
the same time so flattering, was tl 
suggestion, that it was at once s 
ceded to, and the name of ' 
People's Anti-Tamm\ny and Vh 
siL EsFoaM Party " was adopta 
with great applause. 

The next point was the seleeti^^ 
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of suitable candidates for the varioas 
offices to be filled, to offer to the 
people for their support. This work 
progressed very satisfactorily, until 
it came to the choice of a leadei on 
the legislative ticket. The import- 
ance of the selection for this place 
•was manifest from the knowledge 
which had been obtained of Barton 
Seacrist's plans, and the necessity of 
finding some one who, as a law- 
maker, would be fully competent to 
penetrate and frustrate them. Sev- 
eral distinguished individuals were 
mentioned in that connection ; but 
Tom Sponge presented the claims of 
one so strongly and enthusiastically 
that all others were at once yielded 
in his favor. Tom's man was Clinton 
Maintland. 

The work for the time being con- 
cluded witl the appointment of a 
committee, of which Scourge, on 
account of his Uterary standing, was 
made the chairman, to prepare an 
address to the people, setting forth 
the danger to the public from Tam- 
many's threatened encroachments, 
and calling a convention at one of 
the largest halls in the city, at a 
time fixed upon, to which all sympa- 
thizing with the movement should be 
invited without regard to former 
party Hnes, and at which it was pro- 
posed that the programme already 
resolved upon, should be proposed 
and adopted as if the spontaneous 
action of the assembled multitude ; 
the wise precaution being employed 
of having the candidates to be nomi- 
nated seen and their concurrence 
secured in advance. This much ac- 
complished, the five conspirators 



ence, the wealth, or position of a 
single first class citizen, heartily con- 
gratulated each other upon their 
success, and separated in the con- 
fident belief that they had inaugu- 
rated a movement which was des- 
tined, not only to sweep one of the 
oldest and strongest political institu- 
tions out of existence, but to lift 
themselves to the pinnacle of power 
and renown. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE PHOTOOBAPH. 

Because Clinton Maintland had 
fully committed himself to Barton 
Seacrist's measure, and had learned 
to present its claims in their strong- 
est possible bearings both to himself 
and to others, it did not follow that 
he was at all times wholly reconciled 
to its support. He had been edu- 
cated in the firm behef of the peo- 
ple's right of self-government, and 
the only ambition he had ever in- 
dulged for a share in public affairs, 
was the dream — occasionally ad- 
mitted — of sometime becoming its 
champion. To pledge himself to a 
scheme that was to abridge instead 
of to enlange the popular prerogative, 
was in truth to turn from a rooted 
faith ; and with all the special plead- 
ing his utmost ingenuity could sug- 
gest, he could not at times see it in 
any other Hght. He tried to recon- 
cile his judgment to his interests, his 
conscience to his inclination ; and to 
a considerable extent the effort was 
successful ; but there were periods 



of misgiving and compunction when 
who, altogether, had not the influ- | he was greatly moved to unsay all he 
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llmd promised, and return with re- 
newed ardor to the principle of his 
first adoption, at every saciifice. 

For theao qualms of political con- 
science, the young partisan found, 
when the power of self -persuasion 
fciled hiin, but one efficient sedative, 
aud to that he wus accustomed to 
turn with the same impulsion that 
leads the inebriate to his cups. In 
hia passion for Kate Seacrist, he 
found not merely compenEition for 
the mental pangs and twitches to 
which he was exposed, but forgetful- 
nesa of their cause. The intoxica- 
tion that flowed from the indulgence 
of her society — for her conversation 
bad all the sparkle and the juicy 
ripeness of purest wine — and from 
the meditation of her imputed vir- 
tues in her bodUy absence, was quite 
Hufficient to reconcile him to his fate. 
He was, or supposed he was, des- 
perately in love. 

Nevertheless, he was not forgetful 
of hia other and earlier mistress, his 
profession. His fame as a rising 
barrister continually increased, and 
cases of importance crowded upon 
Ilia hands. It thus happened that 
the incident now about to be de- 
sciibed viaa encountered. 

Cliutuu had been retained to de- 
feud a man charged with the highest 
crime known to the law. The proof 
was very sti-ong, and the case, to all 
appearauces, desperate ; biit the ad- 
vocate, entering upon his work with 
all the energy and resolution which 
his prufi^ssional duty was supposed 
to call for, performed his part so 
well aud succesafully that hia client, 
although convicted, was sentenced to 
a brief term of imprisonment only. 



No one was better satisfied with the 
result than the convict himself, who, 
when the judgment of the court was 
pronounced, candidly admitted to 
his counsel that he was guilty of the 
highest grade of offence. Neverthe- 
less, there was something about the 
man that deeply interested Clinton 
in hia behalf — what, he could not 
tell, for he was manifestly a hardened 
wretch — but something so enticing, 
that he resolved to visit him In pri- 
son and obtain from him, if possi- 
ble, the story of hia life. 

The name of the man, as he frank- 
ly informed Chnton, who si 
have fully seciu'ed his coufidence^ 
notwithstanding he had been knowQ 
by a dozen abases, was Robert Ha- 
zen, He had been but a compara- 
tively short time the outlaw he then 
appeared. Manhood had found Mm 
successfully entering upon an hum- 
ble, but honest calling in the city of 
New York. Although his fortune 
was moderate, his future could scarce- 
ly have promised surer happiness. 
He was contented with his lot, and 
was about to be mai'ried to the wo- 
man of his heart — but, at this poiat 
of bis narrative the speaker's eyes 
suddenly flashed with vicious light, 
and his voice grew husky in his 
throat. " Here, sir," he went on 
with a struggle, "begins my falL X 
loved that girl with all the power my 
soul was capable of. I may have 
been blind, but 1 thought there was 
nobody so good, so true, and I pot 
my whole life under her feet. Thsrej 
was no reseiTe on my part —no chani 
for retreat. Oh, sir, but I did 
ship her I I was not to blame, be- 
cause I could not help mysell Welt 
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sir, as I was saying, we were to be 
married ; the time was fixed ; my 
friends had all congratulated me, 
and I had himted out, oh, the sweet- 
est little nest of a house I — a trifle 
above my means; but then there 
was nothing, I said to myself, too 
good for her, 

"I ought to have told you, sir — 
but I forgot — ^that her father was a 
poor man. He had been unlucky in 
his undertakings, and was quite down. 
People did not speak very well of 
him — said he was a changeable, vis- 
ionary man, and would never be of 
any account But I cared nothing 
for that I was rather glad of it, as 
I thought it would be a satisfaction 
to help him along. 

"Well, sir, as I was saying, the 
day was fixed — and wasn't very far 
off either ; and I was so happy, I 
scarcely cared for anything, when I 
heard a whisper — I had heard the 
same kind of talk before, and it had 
never amounted to anything — that 
my father-in-law-to-be was some way 
in luck — was to have some office, 
and would go up in the world." 

" I thought nothing at all about it 
— ^there was only one thing I could 
think about — until the next time I 
went to the house, when I detected 
a slight reserve — a sort of hesitancy 
I couldn't exactly understand, but 
which somehow chilled me in spite 
of myself. Well, sir, the trouble 
grew as the fortunes of the family 
improved. The father got his office, 
and they moved to a better house on 
a gayer street, and the daughter had 
less and less time to give to her 
lover's society. The time for the 
wedding came and went — for it waa 



put off on some pretext — and siOl I 
never distrusted. Oh, sir, I was 
blind — ^love-blind. But why prolong 
the story? I was finally discarded 
— told — not by her, but by the father 
— that my visits were no longer de- 
sired, and that, if I wanted a wife, I 
must seek one elsewhere.*' 

" I was deranged— confounded. I 
did not know what I did. I had 
always been a sober man ; but I 
went and drank and drank imtU I 
was worse than crazy, and in my 
delirium I came very near commit- 
ting a dreadful crime — one that 
would have sent me to the gallows. 
But I escaped then ; and, when my 
reason came back, I sought that 
woman and told her everything. I 
made her see and hear me, although 
they tried to keep me out of the 
house. I told her that I was a lost 
man if things went on as they were 
— that I was going down, body and 
soul, and that she alone had power 
to save me — that the responsibiUty 
would be solely hers. I appealed 
to her in the name of that love 
she had over and over professed for 
me. 

" She told me that her heart had 
undergone no change, but that her 
position had; that she would still 
gladly marry me, if circumstances 
would permit ; and of those circum- 
stances her father was to be the 
judge. I saw her father, told him 
everything, and appealed to him in 
behalf of the happiness of both my- 
self and his daughter. He heard 
me patiently, pretended to piij^ me, 
and offered me money as compensa- 
tion for my wrongs. I cursed him 
to his face. I tried to see the daugh- 
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ter once more, but I was refused 
udmission to the house. I met her 
npou tho street — I waited and 
watched until she wont out — but 
when I spoke to her, she tui-ued her 
bead aside and passed on. Kow, sir, 
what would you have done under 
such circumstances ?" 

" Torn the image of that perfidi- 
ouB creature from my heart, and 
lived to scorn my love as I wouJd 
scorn her who hud inspired it I" was 
Clinton's passionate reply ; but hia 
voice, nevertheless, ti-cmbled just a 
little towards the close ; for the 
thought of Ento Seacrist, and of his 
love, entered liis mind, and he could 
not help asking himseH what he 
should do were he to be made the 
■victim of such infidehty. 

"Oh, sir, but you did not know 
my girl!" urged the poor, sentenced 
wretch in response. "You could 
never have done that if you had 
loved her. She was no ordinary 
person ; she had such eyes — such a. 
voice — such a way with her, there 
was no resisting her power. She 
was not beautiful, but there was 
something about her that no other 
woman I ever met seemed to pos- 
sess. I have her photograph here — 
here in my bosom, where I have kept 
it ever since she promised to be 
mine. I want you to look at it, and 
then say if you can wonder at my 
foUy." And with that the man took 
out a small photograph case, plain 
much worn, and, opening it, held 
hiip before hia auditor's eyes. 

Cninton started back aa if a mine 
had exploded beneath him. Kis 
eyes fairly glared as they gazed 
apon the face uf Kate Seaciist. 
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There was no mistaking that 1 
ness. Every feature was presenteS 
—her very smile was there. 

His consternation, however, 
but momcntaiy. He recovered hiw 
self almost on the instant. ~' 
thought that some trick was being 1 
practiced came to his help, and with 
it a feeling of intense indignation. 

"It's false — false, sir!" 
claimed, without considering whta 
he was addressing. "Your whold 
story is a he. You never knew Eat^ 

that woman. Repeat that libel 

again and I'll di'ive the falsehood 
down your throat." 

" It's a lie, is it ?" said the man, 
with taunting coolness, " You don't 
believe that I ever loved Kate Sea- 
crist — you see I know the name in 
full — and that she ever loved me. 
I'm only a poor jailbird, I know, 
and my word doesn't go very far ; 
but I've got other evidence — I've got 
other evidence." And with those 
words Hazen began to fumble about 
his clothes, and finally succeeded in 
displaying a small package of papers 
which, it was easy to see, consisted 
of old letters. 

"Pass your eye over them," he 
added in the same dehheratc tone, 
holding out the parcel to Clinton, 
" and see whether it's a he or not." 

There was no mistake about it. 
Clinton recognized the handwriting 
at a glance. Not only that, but, aa 
ho read line after line, he found 
many of the very same loving ex- 
pressions Kate had over and over 
addressed to him, and which he 
had treasured away in his heart 
aa the sweetest souveuii's of his 
courtship, here liist addres8L<d to an- 
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other — and that other the poor, con- 
victed and blood-stained felon be- 
fore him. 

With a groan Clinton tossed the 
papers back to their owner and hid 
his face in his hands, while the great 
stone building in which they were, 
seemed to be whirling roimd and 
round. 

" Oh, I see how it is ?" said Hazen, 
with a touch of tenderness in his 
voice. "You have met Kate Seacrist, 
and are a victim too. I don't wonder 
at it — ^I don't wonder at it. She's a 
witch. There's no reason why you 
should not be ensnared as well as 
L But, oh, sir, if you're not too 
far gone already, save yourself in 
time. Act on your own words. 
Tear the image of the perfidious 
creature from your breast. One 
ruin 's enough for her to make. As 
for me, it's too late. I'm lost But 
as for you, you're firm yet, and a 
great deal stronger than I ever was. 
Oh, I hope you'll escape ; but I do 
pity you — on my soul, I pity you !" 

These words restored Clinton. 
The pity of the poor wretch he had 
saved liom the gallows cut him. 
Pride came to the rescue. Compos- 
ing himself as best he could, he 
bade the man goodbye, and went out 
from the prison's walls, but with a 
heart heavier than any man's within 
them. 

Kapidly he walked away — where, 
he neither knew nor cared. His 
brain was in a whirL He could 
think of nothing connectedly — ra- 
tionally. Suddenly, however, he was 
brought back to a realizing sense of 
his surroundings by an incident of a 
somewhat startling character. 



He was hurrying along a nam 
street as a wagon in charge of 
drunken or reckless driver cai 
dashing by. An old woman, qui 
feeble and humbly dad, just th 
was tottering across the way, a] 
the wheel, striking her a feari 
blow, dashed her almost at dintoi 
feet, while the heartless whip, tur 
ing and seeing \vhat he had doi 
lashed his horse and was soon out 
sight 

A noisy crowd speedily gathers 
round, but Clinton's whole attenti< 
was directed to the injured woma 
whom he had taken in his arms ai 
carried from the roadway, and wl 
was profusely bleeding from a fearf 
wound in the face. He did not n 
tice that a stylish carriage hs 
stopped near by, and a fashionabl; 
dressed lady, discovering the cam 
of the commotion, had descends 
and was engaged in staunching H 
blood with her lace-bordered han( 
kerchief. 

"Will not some one get a coi 
veyance to take the woman to it 
hospital? — ^the case is urgent^" ii 
quired Clinton, speaking to tl 
crowd, but without looking up. 

" My carriage is at hand," replie 
the lady, in an exceedingly pleasai 
voice, but not lifting her eyes froi 
her work. " It can proceed there i 
once." 

Clinton's response was to lift tl 
unfortunate woman in his arms, an 
carefully lay her upon one of th 
carriage's easy seats. Then, tumin 
to the mistress of the equipage, I 
assisted her to enter, but withoi 
seeing her face, which was moment] 
rily hidden by some drapery aboi 
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r bat. Having spoken a word of 
rection to the diiver, be, however, 
led to bow at parting, raised bis 
, ftnJ met the ejes of Margaret 
H'tright, Both started at the 

3cted recognition, but neither 

ipke, Chnton bent profoundly ; 

wgntet gave bim a glance which 

s certainly not of displeasure, and 

Ipe carriage rolled away. 

The inciden' just described com- 
pletely sobered Clinton. So effec- 
tually did it restore bis reflective 
faculties that by the time he had 
reached his ofiice, to which he slowly 
bent his steps, his mind had gone 
over the whole Held. He now saw 
the scheme to which be had suflercd 
himself to become committed in the 
interest of Barton Seacriat, in all 
the enormity with which bis un- 
biased judgment and education had 
prepared hiia to view it ; and the 
woman be had expected to make bis 
wife appeared to his newly-opened 
eyes as simply a fascinating, but 
heartless decoy, that bad come near 
leading him to a fatal abandonment 
of long cherished principles. He 
could uot at ouco erase ber imago 
fi'om his huai-t, but the face of Miu-- 
garet Kurtrigbt — that face that he 
bad just looked upon, and which 
came so imcspectedly, and, as it 
almost seemed to him, providentially 
into the picture be was meditating, 
promised to make the operation much 
less poiiifid than he had supposed 
could be possible. He was almost 
persuaded that be bad never really 
loved Kate- — that be had simply been 
bewitched by a cunning enchantress. 
That the charm was broken — so fa- 
tally broken that it could never 



more be renewed — -he felt assured 
and he was prepared to rejoice in his 
deliverance, although stunned and 
staggered by the blow which had 
brought it 

\Vtile the first impression of his 
newly-acquired freedom was strong 
upon bim, Clinton resolved to com- 
plete the work by emancipation. He 
accordingly indited two notes, one 
to Barton Seacrist, the other 
Kate. Both were brief, entering inl 
no lengthy explanation of the cause' 
but indicating such a radical change 
in his sentiments as involved the b&- 
veiing of all existing ties and obli- 
gations. Without pause or delay ha; 
took steps to have them forwari" '' 
to their destination. , That done, 
sat buried in meditation, feeli 
much as the shipwrecked man mi 
IS he sits sore and weary up( 
the solid shore — safe at last — aai 
looks back upon the raging sea froi 
which he has just escaped. 

But his reflections were speedil; 
brought to an end. The door opened 
and in walked, ushered by Tom 
Sponge with much ceremony, the 
committee appointed by the meeting 
that bad organized the People's An- 
ti-Tammany and Universal Iteform 
Pai-tj, to confer with Ihe geutlemi 
selected to be its candidates at tl 
next election. With great force 
precision the cbau-man. 
Scourge, of the Sunday riagae,hB.i 
lug thrown himself into o 
•.al attitude, proceeded to state ,wl 
he denominated the case of the pei 
pie against tbeir oppressors, layi 
paxticular stress upon the very mi 
sure which Clinton had bt 
ed, and had consented, 
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through, as a meditated outrage upon 
popular rights, of so gross a charac- 
ter as imperatively to call upon all 
good men at once to combine against 
Tammany as their common enemy. 
Chnton's consent, not only to join 
them in their patriotic movement, of 
the success of which the speaker de- 
clared there could be no doubt, but 
to serve as a candidate, was solicited. 
" In this great work, sir," said Scourge 
with much impressiveness, in con- 
clusion, "you have been chosen by 
the voice of your fellow-citizens for a 
position of distinguished honor and 
responsibility. Will you accept the 
trust r 

Clinton did not stop to inquire 
upon whose authority he had been 
chosen, or how respectable or formi- 
dable was the movement to wJiich he 
had been invited to commit himself. 

"I will," was his immediate and 
decisive reply. 

When Tom Sponge with equal 
ceremoniousness had bowed the com- 
mittee out of the room, he turned 
with a countenance radiant with sa- 
tisfaction and said to Clinton : 

" What do you think of my case 
against Tammany now ?" 



CHAPTER VL 

TEST AND COUNTEB-TEST. 

Clinton Maintland made one mis- 
take. He was in error when he sup- 
posed that Kate Seacrist did not 
love him. She had given him her 
heart with a devotion as intense as 
she was capable of, and her nature 
was sti'ong and earnest True, her 



affection was not purely unalloyed— 
not strictly disinterested ; for other 
forces were actively at work in her 
bosom. Nevertheless she was a 
woman, virith a woman's soul, which 
an intellect strong and ^r-reaching, , 
and a life fuU of busy ambition, had 
disciplined rather than subdued. 
Her heart had not lost its elasticily 
because her brain had become the 
theatre of stirring energies. One 
sex is not necessarily double-sided 
more than the other. Kate was 
capable of pursuing two cherished 
objects at the same time. She was 
fond of the excitement and intrigue 
to which her daily associations intro- 
duced her ; but, for that reason, 
none the less longed for communion 
with a pure and manly spirit such as 
she beheved Clinton's to be — ^nay, 
the desire for such companionship^ 
as a change, as a relief, grew as 
thirst is increased by the absence of 
that which allays it. 

She was not one to give up a pur- 
pose on which her soul was set with- 
out a struggle exhausting every re- 
source of woman's ingenuity, din- 
ton erred when he congratulated him- 
self in the beUef that the battle was 
over, either with his own heart, or 
with Eate Seacrist. The sharpest 
trial was yet to be. 

ELnowing nothing of the meeting 
between her suitors, past and pre- 
sent, Kate, upon receiving Clinton's 
renunciation of the engagement, 
very naturally adopted an explana- 
tion far from the correct one. She 
perfectly knew that he was in prin- 
ciple averse to some of her father's 
schemes, and presumed that his con- 
science had simply revolted against 
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the political committal be had made, 
carrying his heart temporarily with 
it She resolved to win back his 
allegiatice to herself and, if possible, 
to her father's mterest. 

Clinton was bnsy with some pro- 
fessional employment in his ofBce 
whiw a female closely veiled — aa fe- 
males Tieiting lawyer's offices usually 
are — entered. If observed by him 
at all, the .circumstance excited tio 
interest ; but Tom Sponge at once 
aroee, and, after seeing the lady 
seated with nrnch ceremony, desired 
to know her pleasure. She desired 
to confer with Mr. Mauitlaud — and 
alone. Quite crest-fallen, Tom shrank 
back, and Clinton, arising, courteous- 
ly requested the visitor to walk into 
his private office. There, having 
handed her a chau-, with an uncon- 
cern amounting almost to indiffer- 
ence — she was doubtless some dient 
in need of his professional assist- 
ance — he seated himself before her 
to await her communication. A mo- 
ment passed without anything being 
said, when, raising her hand and 
suddenly sweeping bur veil aside, 
Kate Seacrist looked in his face. 

It is hardly neoessaiy to say that 
Clinton was EOi'prised — even startled; 
but he could not help noticing how 
pale his companion was. Mademoi- 
selle Cathron had not done her work 
in vain. 

Neither immediately spoke. At 
last Eate, seeing that she would 
have to take the initiative — for Clin- 
ton, the first shock over, sat calm, 
and even stern — began : 

" Clinton — I mean Mr. Mnintlaud 
— you have done me injustice." 

The spf^er understood the per- 






i deaKng with well enough 
I that, if she succeeded in 
him that he had done her 
any wrong, even in thought, she hi 
gained the shortest avi 
sympathies, and to a considerabl 
extent disai-med him in advance 
opposition to her contemplated 
nttack. Her voice trembled just a 
little as she pronounced the word 
" injustice." 

The only answer was a look of 
quiry. 

" Injustice," she went on, 
noting the efl'ect of her opening, 
misjudging my motives towar< 
yourself." 

" But, Miss Seacrist — 

" Injustice," she repeated, withe 
seeming to notice his interrupt] 
" in supposing that I was led by un- 
worthy " 

" Oh, no. Miss Seaci'ist, not " 

" Unworthy motives,'' she resolute- 
ly persisted, " in consenting to be- 
come your wife. You suppose — say " 
— here her eyea rested for a moment 
on a piece of paper she held nervous- 
ly in her hand, and which closely 
resembled the note Clinton had last 
written her — "that our engagement 
involved your support of certain 
measures — ^ projects — I know not 
what you call them — of my father's. 
Oh, Clinton, how could jou he so 
cruel — so— so— BO ' ' 

Here the speaker's voice complete- 
ly failed her, and her eyes, fuD of 
tears, looked appealingly into her 
companion's. 

"But, Miss Seacrist, was it not 
so?" 

Clinton's words were sti'angely 
litm for such a crisis. 
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" Never I — on my part, never 1" she 
answered quickly. " I will not — can- 
not — speak for my father. He is a 
politician — ambitious— calculating — 
as all politicians are. But, Clinton 
Maintland, speaking for myself, I 
again say — never !" 

Here there was a pause, but no 
response. 

"To prove to you how sincere I 
am, and how great is the wrong you 
have done me — are doing me," Kate 
continued, "I say to you here and 
now — I know you will despise me 
for the confession, but I can*t help it 
— that I would — not will, for that is 
past — become your wife with no 
reference to my father's views." 

The point was reached where the 
speaker clearly had calculated upon 
a crowning effect — something that 
would be decisive of the struggle. 
She had now put forth her master 
stroke. The result was very far from 
what she had expected. Clinton sat 
coolly tearing into httle bits a piece 
of paper in his hand. A frown — it 
was but for a moment — swept over 
her coimtenance as she noted how 
totally unmoved he was, and then 
with a look of distress that could 
not have been feigned, Kate broke 
into words of protestation that mani- 
festly came from the heart. 

"Oh, Clinton, you surely, surely 
never loved me 1 You deceived me 
when you said you did. You could 
not have changed so quickly — so 
entirely. I have not changed — I 
cannot change; for, Clinton, with 
my whole soul I have loved you — I 
do love you 1" 

" So you told Robert Hazen." 

The shaft was terribly effective. 



Kate, who bad been leaning earnest- 
ly forward, fell back in her chair as 
if she had been stinick a stunning 
blow. Her breaking almost stopped, 
and, apparently, vdthout considering 
what she was saying, she asked : 

"Do you — do you know Bobert 
Hazen ?" 

" Yes, Miss Seacrist^ I know Bobert 
Hazen. " 

Clinton spoke in a firm, measured 
tone. 

"He is now a prisoner in the 
Tombs — the tenant of a convict's 
cell — a condemned, ruined man — 
and all because of his love for you— 
or rather, because of your professed 
love for him. He has told me ali- 
bis whole sad story. He has shown 
me your photograph — ^your letters to 
him, in which you protest an affec- 
tion as constant as you have this 
minute avowed for me. He has 
been sacrificed, utterly sacrificed by 
your heartlessness — and yet that 
man, condemned by the law of the 
land — lost to all hope — ^has a soul 
that loves you still— even as you sit 
here asserting attachment to me." 

Mademoiselle Cathron's prepara- 
tions were no longer needed to give 
pallor to Kate's features as she sat 
Ustening to that terrible arraignm^ii 
At last she bent forward and covered 
her face with her hands. Her pros- 
tration seemed complete ; but even 
then her thoughts were not so much 
on Eobert Hazen, as on the course 
she should pursue in that fearful 
trial. She did not despair — ^not even 
then — of final victory. She thought 
she saw in the very depths of her 
humiliation a path to Clinton Maint- 
land's heart 
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At length, raising her head with an 
appurent effort at composure, Eihe 
looked Btraigbb into the eyes of her 



"Chntoa Maintiand," she said, "I 

ttckuowledge my sin. I did love 
Robert Hazen, even as I have loved 
— Jo love— jou. I was falsa — basely 
false to him and to my owu soul. I 
suffered my father's command to 
prevuil against my heart. I was 
young — but a child — but oh, I ought 
to have married Robert Hazen 1 I 
ought to have defied my father's will 
— even as I have disregarded it this 
day. I have no defence to make. I 
have sinned and I have been pun- 
ished — oh, how I am punished now ! 
Farewell, Clinton Mointhind I AU is 
at an end between us. May — may 
— may God bless you!" 

She had arisen whde she was yet 
speaking, and started towards the 
door. She^took a step or two — then 
stopped as if unable to proceed, tot- 
tered, and Rould have fallen proa- 
trate, had Clinton Maintland not 
caught her in his arms. 

Cbntuu had been firm — -very firm ; 
but be was not made of iron. He 
bad been cold — very cold ; but he 
was not made of ice. Heart and 
brain hud both been busy while he 
bud been listening to Kate's confes- 
Bioii of her gudt-— BO different from 
the del'enee be had expected to bear 
fi-om her hps. She was young when 
tibe hud erred, and was nothing to 
tie conceded to immaturity ? he asked 
bimiielf. Her father had command- 
ed, aod tihe had yielded against her 
own iucUuation — was not a daugb- 
lut's love to be considered ? She 
luul btjeu weak, but waa weakness 



never to be forgiven— in a woman ? 
These were points he felt that ha 
could urge with convincing power to 
a jury — was be to remain insensible 
to theii' force? Had he not been se- 
vere — harsh — perhaps unjust, as she 
had claimed, to her whom he had 
loved, and — he could no longer deny 
the fact — whom be loved still ? These 
tlioughts flashed through his brain 
like intuitions, and they completely 
changed the current of bis sympa- 
thies, A reaction bad set in, and he 
hud risen to stay her departure, that 
be might ask her forgiveness for hia 
suspicions and hia cruelty, when she 
had tottered and fallen into hia em- 
brace. And then, with that helpless 
fainting girl, who had just given him 
such convincing proof of her devo- 
tion, once more in hia arms — upon 
his bosom — her cold, colorleaa face 
turned unconsciously, but oh, how 
appealingly towards him, is it any 
wonder that the temporary barrier 
erected by hia distrust should have 
given way, and the full tide of hia 
strong, impetuous passion flowed 
back npon bis soul ? Eesistlessly he 
pressed her to him, and kiss after 
kiss was lavished upon her passive 
hps. He must ask her foi^venesB. 
He must down upon his knees and 
tcU her be had sinned against her 
love, and plead his penitence. Nay, 
more; be must make atonement for 
his great transgression by yielding 
her more than she had asked. Ha 
would surrender his pohtioal com- 
punctions. He would support her 
father's schemes to the utmost of hia 
ability— for her sake. The sacrifice, 
he felt, under the circumstances, to 
be none too great to ma^e. He 
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would gladly do even more, were it 
in his power ; but this much he 
could and would do. All this he 
must tell her there, and without a 
moment's unnecessary delay. The 
words were upon his hps, and he 
only awaited her retui'n to con- 
sciousness to make his full confes- 
sion. 

His resolution was fully made, and, 
had Kate been in a condition to 
have hstened to his avowals, or 
dared to seem to be in that condi- 
tion, an unequivocal committal would 
then and there have been poured 
into her ears. But time was given 
him for further meditation. Not 
that his purpose wavered in the 
least, but his mind had opportunity 
to canvass the ground upon which 
he had decided, and to proceed one 
step further. Kate had demonstrat- 
ed her love by an act of singular ab- 
negation, in thus coming to him and 
pledging her troth in disregard of 
her ambitious father's wish and will. 
That was a great deal, and all he 
had a right to ask — more than he 
had a right to expect — but there was 
one other test that might be applied. 
It was unnecessary he felt — wholly 
useless — but then it would make 
Love's victory more complete. He 
would make the trial 

Kate speedily recovered under 
such attentions as she received at 
the hands of her lover. She had 
been borne to a sofa, and lay with 
her head supported upon Clinton's 
arm. Languid, and weak, and diz- 
zy she yet seemed to be ; but she 
made an effort — unsuccessful, it is 
true — to rise. 

" Stop — one minute — Miss Sea- 



crist I" said Clinton with an assumed 
sternness of voice and manner which 
was entirely at war with his feelings. 

Kate silently obeyed. 

"You have told me. Miss Sea- 
crist," Clinton proceeded in the same 
decided tone, " that our union need 
not depend, so far as you are con- 
cerned, upon my support of your 
father's views, which you rightly 
infer to be objectionable to me. Your 
generosity is fully appreciated ; but 
there is one thing more you must 
know. So reprehensible, upon ma- 
ture reflection, did your father's pur- 
poses appear, that I conceived it to 
be my duty as a citizen to put my- 
self in a position actively to oppose 
them. I have, in fact, accepted a 
candidacy on a platform of express 
opposition to them. My word — ^my 
pledge has been given." 

"Then," said Kate, suddenly 
springing to her feet, with flashing 
eyes and the disappearance of every 
sign of weakness, " my business here 
is ended. Nothing more remains to 
be said. Listead of union between 
us, there is to be conflict. Whoever 
is my father's enemy is my enemy. 
There can be no love for me that 
shall be hate of him and his. Clin- 
ton Maintland, I have humbled my- 
self before you — put my heart at 
your feet — almost earned your con- 
tempt; but when we meet again, it will 
be under different — ^widely different 
circumstances." 

No longer with uncertain step she 
moved ; but, having hissed out her 
last words in Chnton's face, and 
leaving him too much astonished to 
reply, or in any way interfere, Kate 
swept from the room. Having 
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' reached her home, for once she curt- 
ly refused Mademoiselle Cathron's 
proffered officf.a, although that zea- 
loua assistant protested to her mis- 
tress that she positively looked lite 
a fright 



CHAPTER VIL 



^^ Is the spring, when floods ai-e 
upon the earth, it requires very httle 
force to start a torrent that will carry 
desoiation iu any direction. A child 
may mark out a channel with his 
finger, along which the subtle water 
will follow like a gentle play-fellow ; 
but if it continues to flow on uu- 
nhecked, it becomes a deep and roar- 
ing flood. It is so in the afl'oirs of 
men, and particularly ao in populous 
communities in eveiything relating 
to their pohtioal interests. " Unsta- 
ble as water," is the judgment which 
ill-disposed critics have ever inclined 
to pronounce upon Democratic peo- 
ples. Unsympathetic and torpid in 
seasons of pubhc stagnation, they 
become scarcely controllable when 
the spring-tide of general agitation 
for any cause has sweUed their pas- 
sions to the fuIL Their emotions 
being the guides usually followed in 
all things appertaining to the popu- 
lar cause, they go out for a time with 
alir.oat irresistible power and singu- 
lar unanimity when the most iualg- 
nificant agency may bo all that gives 
direction to their movement. 

Nothing ordinarily could have ap- 
peared more ridiculous than fur flvo 
Mich men as Scoui-ge, of the Sunday 



Plagiie, Senator Bloom, Browbeat, 
and Striker, who were merely disap- 
pointed, and consequently "sore- 
headed," pohticians, and our bank- 
rupted and vagabond acquaintance, 
Tom Sponge, to undertake the inau- 
guration of a popular movement 
against the Tammany Society — a 
pohticol power as old as the Govern- 
ment, and under the leadership of a 
man as capable as Barton Seaci'ist ; 
and under ordinary oii-oumstancea 
nothing would have been so futile. 
But now, as explained in a previous 
chapter, the pubhc mind had growu 
jealous of a domination which seemed 
content with nothing short of abso- 
lute power, and many were ready to 
follow auy standard of revolt that 
might be raised against it and its 
head. The attempt, tlierefore, was 
not BO preposterous after all. 

At flrst, as might be supposed, the 
movement met with httle positive 
encouragement ; but it enlisted at- 
tention, and that was a great deaL 
Scourge's paper, which contained his 
opening attack on Tammany and 
Seacrist, was eagerly sought after, 
and enough estia copies of it were 
sold to thi'ow the httle man into a 
state of almost uncontrollable ec- 
stasy, and inspire him to greatly 
increased bitterness of assault. Peo- 
ple, too, began to talk ; not behind 
their doors merely, but upon the 
street ; and those who know nothing 
— and that included nearly all — 
shook their heads a great deal more 
solemnly than if tliey knew every- 
thing. And then the five conspira- 
tors had never bcfoi-e been bo busy 
in all their hves. Each had hin ac- 
quaiutancoB to whom he udmitted 
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that he was in the moTement, and 1 
talked largely, but mysteriously, 
about his influential companions ; 
and in that way each one became the 
centre of a circle of ripples that 
went chasing all over the surface. 
The newspapers, too, which invari- 
ably g( t an inkling of everything that 
is going on, foimd out just enough of 
the meditated movement to set their 
inventive faculties fairly to work, and 
the most enlarged reports were, con- 
sequently, put in circulation. The 
secret meeting of five was sj)eedily 
swelled to a formidable gathering of 
five hundred at least 

The result of all this was that, by 
the time appointed for the meeting 
that was to introduce the People's 
Anti-Tammany and Universal Re- 
foim Party and its purposes to the 
public, general curiosity had been 
thoroughly aroused. An immense 
concourse of people assembled at the 
designated place. One of the larg- 
est halls in the city was filled. It 
was a motley crowd. A majority of 
those present had come merely to 
find out what it all meant, and, 
being neither hostile nor friendly, 
were ready to applaud or denounce 
according to the course of events. A 
small nimiber were there manifestly 
to embarrass the proceedings as 
much as possible ; but a larger force, 
on the other hand, was clearly intent 
upon giving all the encouragement 
in its power. This last element con- 
sisted of members of the Mohican 
Society, and, although its leader, 
Abel Cummager, was not to be seen, 
their presence showed that the move- 
ment had his powerful, although se- 
erety influence. 



The chairman was Senator Bloom, 
who was escorted upon the stage by 
Scourge, of the Sunday Plague. The 
appearance of the two men was the 
signal for some impertinence from 
the supporters of Tammany, but a 
roar of applause from the lusty 
throats of the Mohicans, completely 
drowned the opposition. Taking 
advantage of the calm that followed 
the storm, the Senator thanked the 
audience for the warmth of their re- 
ception, and succeeded in very satis- 
factorily getting through with the 
organization. Browbeat was the 
first speaker. He was met at the 
outset by some interruptions of a 
provoking nature, but, being a man 
who liked nothing so well as oppo- 
sition, he rose with the occasion, and, 
with the help of the Mohicans, got 
through triumphantly. Striker, who 
followed, was not so fortunate. He 
was an excitable man, easily losing 
his temper, and, becoming irritated 
by some taunting remarks from the 
crowd, began to scold back, and the 
result was a scene of indescribable 
confusion. The speaker's enemies 
howled in disapprobation, while his 
supporters were still more clamor- 
ous with their cheers and calls of en- 
couragement, making between them 
a perfect bedlam, the orator mean- 
while dancing frantically up and 
down the stage, his arms fiercely 
beating the air, and his face livid 
with excitement and the desperation 
of his efforts to make his voice heard 
above the uproar in which it was 
completely drowned. The meeting 
was on the point of breaking up in a 
general row and riot, when some of 
the speaker's friends, getting him by 
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Bie coat-toilB, dragged I'i'" into a 
eat. 
Id tile midst of tlie hummmg and 
izzing uoiaes that followed the grant 
(uthreak, a young man was brouglit 
refore the audience, who, although a 
triuiger to the majority of those 
Hit, ut oiiee commanded atteu- 
ioti by his toll, shapely form, his 
lot, earnest face, and his quiet 
ignity of maimer. Silence imme- 
iately ensued. " FeUow-eiUzens," 
aid the speaker in a voice perfectly 
Q and natural, but which reached 
> the most distant portion of the 
chamher. Instantly a tall, 
: man, with a flaming neck-tie, 
^rang up and began clapping his 
ads together. The demonstration 
lepread, and what was clearly an im- 
pulsive, but hearty welcome to ihe 
youthful orator, swept round the 
The tali man was Tom 
^oiige', and the explanation of his 
jm was the fact thiit the 
^euk(^ was Clinton Muintland. 

Clinton bowed his acknowledg- 
paeut of the compliment, and then 
proceeded with his remai'ks. It was 
Mu apparent to all that he was 
loroughly master of the subject he 
has discussing. Some interruptions 
rere attempted, but the general in- 
orest of the audience instantly aup- 
[Wessed them and they were discon- 
'inued. There was no straining for 
iffect, no attempt at oratorical dis- 
luy, and no denunciation of onyho- 
indulged by the speaker. He 
■ave simply a calm and logical pre- 
uitatiou of the principles and tacts 
^Tolved in the questions that were 
aremost at the time. Having gone 
dly and fairly over the grounds 



that were embraced in thi 
ment he advocated, he modestly took 
his seat. There was a moment's 
quiet, and then the toll man with 
the flaming neck-tie was once more 
on his feet, frantically cheering and 
clapping his hands. The contagion 
of his example spread. The ap- 
plause became more geuend, and 
pretty soon the whole assembly was 
demonstrating as with one accord. 
As the noise began to subside, it was 
once more renewed, the man with 
the red neck-tie still leading, and 
this was again and again repeated. 
The meeting was a success. Clinton 
had carried the great audience, which 
was faiily representative of the whole 
community, with him ; its judgment 
had been convinced, and thp Peo- 
ple's Anti-Tammany and Universal 
Beform Party was from that mo- 
ment launched with flying colors. 

Before the excitement produced 
by Chnton Main Uond's successful de- 
but as a political orator had died 
away, a taU, spare man was seen 
making his way with some diflicuity 
through the audience, and having at 
last reached tlie platform, ascended 
it, and came face to face with the 
people. " Windsham I" cried a voice 
in the crowd, and the name was 
instantly token up and shouted all 
over the room. The new-comer was 
indeed, no other than Windsham, 
the distinguished pohticiau and ora- 
tor, who was introduced to the read- 
er in the earUer pages of this work. 
He had been occupying an obscure 
point in the hall from the com- 
mencement of the proceedings, as 
much as possible avoiding obser- 
vation ; but no sooner was the mcub- 
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ing's success demonstrated than he 
pushed forward with the result just 
stated. Bowing again and again in 
response to the calls that were made 
upon him, he stepped to the froiit of 
the platform and dehvered a speech 
in which he fully pledged himself to 
the movement that night pubHcly 
inaugurated. There was, indeed, 
Teiy httle in his address, although 
no man knew better how for the 
time to flatter and entertain a pro- 
miscuous audience ; yet his previous 
well-known connection with Tam- 
many and Seacrist made his acces- 
sion at that time appear most impor- 
tant, and added greatly to the in- 
terest and eclat of the occasion. 

The effect of such a commence- 
ment yas even greater than the au- 
thors of the movement had hoped 
for. The meeting just described was 
the sensation of the time. Hun- 
dreds of substantial citizens has- 
tened to give in their adhesion, and 
as for the professional poHticians 
who crowded to pledge their sup- 
port to the new party, there seemed 
to be no end to them. Its projec- 
tors had, indeed, struck the public 
in the spring tide of its fullness, and 
had set in motion a current, which, 
with proper direction, could not pos- 
sibly fail to bear them on to victory. 



CHAPTEK Vin. 

BEFORE THE BATTLE. 

The most important — and the 
least important — event in American 
afEiairs is a popular election ; the 
most important before — ^the least im- 



portant after — ^it is over. With the 
counting of the ballots usually dies 
the interest of a contest which has 
for a time set whole communities 
fiercely by the ears. 

The privilege of choosing our 0¥ni 
rulers is, unquestionably, a most pre- 
cious one — to the majority. But 
what must be said for the minority 
which, after wasting its energies in 
the arduous struggles of a long cam- 
paign, finds itself in the end doomed 
to the rule of the very men it has 
proved to its own satisfaction to be 
the worst in the community? Of 
what value to it is the boon of self- 
government? Its will, instead of 
being carried into execution, is set 
at express defiance. 

If we could only meet as friends 
and brethren, persuaded that the 
greatest nimiber necessarily possessed 
the largest supply of pohtical wisdom, 
and content that its voice should 
prevail, how happy we would be I 
And why not? Is not such the 
theory and the spirit upon which 
our whole system is predicated? 
Alas, we have pohtical parties I 

The machinery of party organ- 
ization is the plague of a free people. 
It is the rack upon which the body 
pohtic is periodically stretched until 
bone is rent from bone, Und the 
whole country is made sick and sore. 
The process of choosing . those who 
ought to be our public servants, by 
the simple agency of the ballot, 
would seem to be a very harmless 
operation ; and such, doubtless, it 
would prove, were there no partisan 
demagogues to lash us into a fury, 
and make us quarrel with each other 
whether we want to or not 
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But, the election over, tlie escite- 
tlKmt is over. All tlien are rGGonciled 
^■the majority because thej have 
retailed, the minority because they 
a't help themselveB. But is all 
r ? Are there do heart- 
lO rankling discouteuts, 
> severed friendships, no slumbor- 
; animositiea — the seed of party 
inting — that remain to take fresh 
wt and grow to harvests of angry 
rife? Is not the quietude that 
is to the noisy political con- 
BSt too often like the calm that fol- 
8 the battle — a peace that is pur- 
used with bleeding wounds and 
roll en hearts ? 

In exposing the folly and crime to 
llich parties and partisans lead, and 
the duty of forbearance 
{bd moderation in the hour of the 
s severest trial, who will deny 
k fiction the power of doing some- 
Clearly it would be as unwise 
fleject its ofBcea here, as it would 
I unpatriotic to withhold them, 
3 supreme lesson which we, an a 
JDple, need to learn — and no som'ce 
K insti'uction is too unimportant to 
t overlooked — is the subordination 
B the common weal of those private 
I selfish preferences which it is 
a labor of party to excite^est we, 

boast so much of oui- privileges, 
lay yet have reason to envy the 

a or the Turk the enjoyment 
E that stoical content which leads 

1 to praise Heaven for the mercy 
riaf a despotism. 

No one more clearly realized the 
danger to which he was exposed by 
the events recorded in the imme- 
diately preceding chaptei-s, than Bar- 
ton Seactist. He bad quite suf&- | 



cient poHtical experience and saga- 
city to estimate their forces, and to 
calcuhite to the fullest extent their 
probable bearings. He knew that if 
all the elements of opposition to his 
authority could be drawn into the 
new party movement, and made to 
work hai-moniously together, as 
might, with prudent leadership, e** 
sily ho done, a force would be creat- 
ed gi-eater than he could possibly 
corn maud. He knew, too, that de- 
feat at this aisis would be utterly 
destructive of all his long-cherished 
schemes for personal and pai'ty ad- 
vancement, whfle the investigations 
to which it would expose some of hia 
past transactions, threatened ruin 
alike to reputation and estate. The' 
defections from his interest, in many 
instances of men who owed every- 
thing to his patronage, were numer- 
ous and disheartening ; hut none of 
them did he contemplate with aa 
much pain and alarm as the aban- 
donment of his cause by Clinton 
Maintland, to whom he had looked 
as the chiefest instrument to carry 
his views into eflect^ Now Olinton, 
if elected to ofBce, was likely to bfl 
as damaging as an adversary, as hO' 
had before promised to be valuable 
as an ally. Unless, in some way, tha 
combination that was being formed 

ust the great t^achem could be 
shattered between that time and tha 
election — only a few weeks off — and 
especially Clinton Maintliiud's do;- 
feat be secured, all was lost. The 
prospect was, indeed, a]ai'ming. Yet 

[nan appeared more easy and 
hopeful than Bai-ton Seacrist. 
same placid smile was on his brow, 
and he gi'eeted his political &iendv 
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with an ease and confidence that 
went very far to remove their fears 
on his and their account Amid all 
the tumult and excitement of the 
hour, he was the most self-possessed 
man in New York 

But, in his case, serenity did not 
betoken indifferenca He was at the 
same time the most busy man in 
New York. Yet no one knew either 
what he was doing or intended to 
do. His reticence confused, and, to 
a certain extent, discouraged his 
enemies ; and therein was secured 
the first advantage. 

His social duties were not neglect- 
ed. Another dinner-party was given, 
to which were collected his still faith- 
ful friends and followers. Alder- 
man Skipp was there ; Grulls, the 
liquor merchant, was there ; the men 
of padding were there, for nowhere 
else could they get such dinners, and 
dinners to them were earth's highest 
fehcities ; Cinnamon Smooth was 
there, as smiling and amiable as 
ever.; and Abel Cummager was 
there, his dark brow brooding like a 
shadow at the feast, and evidently 
regarded by all except the host as a 
storm-cloud might have been, but 
himself perfectly cool and self-pos- 
sessed. And lastly, of those who 
need here be mentioned, was Scratch- 
al, of the Daily Rocket; for it was 
intended that the pubhc should know 
that Barton Seaciist and his friends 
wei*e, as usual, meeting and making 
merry. 

AVliether it was owing to the ab- 
sence of Windsham, who had always 
before taken the lead at such enter- 
tainments, but who on this occasion 
was edifying a People's Anti-Tam- 



many and Universal Heform meet- 
ing in another part of the city; or to 
the uncertain character of the politi- 
cal outlook, there was depression to 
be read upon every brow except 
those of the host and his daughter. 
Barton Seacrist was as vivadons 
and buoyant as ever, and Kate was 
even more than ordinarily brilliani 
True, her eyes had a restless, hun- 
gry look, and her laugh, although 
loud and frequent, had a certain 
strained and fitful shrillness, which 
suggested effort rather than natural 
gayety. Her cheeks had grown per- 
ceptibly more hollow; but, thanks to 
Mademoiselle Cathron's skill, they 
had never worn such glossy fresh- 
ness before ; while her wit was so 
sharp and sparkling, that even Abel 
Cummager, who, as usual, was seated 
by her side, was more than once 
compelled to give way to a smila 

The table party soon broke tx^ 
Cummager was allured by Kate into 
the music-room, and there so well 
and faithfully entertained, that he 
found it impossible to bestow any 
attention elsewhere ; Cinnamon 
Smooth and one of the men of 
" padding " became uncommonly in- 
timate in a distant comer, while 
Scratchal, having obtained all that 
seemed essential for the next day's 
Rocket, took his departure at an early 
hour. Those who collected about 
the host of the evening, making a 
group of which he was the central 
figure, were without exception his 
tried and trusted pohtical followera 
The subject that engaged their atten- 
tion was the pending canvass. "With 
no seeming effort Seacrist managed 
to draw from each of the others an 
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Opinion concemmg the course to be 
pursHBLl, without, however, giving 
cxiireuniuii to his own. Aldernian 
Skipp, cousidering the couteet us 
hopeless, was in favur of avoiding 
defeat by ciUliug off all bets and 
withdrawing the atiikes ; Grulls sub- 
mitted a plan for securing lUl the 
lic|UDr places of the city, iliapensiug 
frte driuk for three dayy before the 
time (or voting, and then carrying 
the election before the people could 
know what thoy were doing ; while 
Hiu'gate, who was more than ordi' 
noi'ity confident in the absence of 
Clinton MainthinJ, boldly advocated 
an organization wth a view to tak- 
ing forcible possession of the polls, 
and eo placuig the result beyond 
doubt, the material for which, ho 
maiated, was ample and ready for ac- 
tion. The others present urged 
Bcbcmes quite as conflicting, and, ge- 
nerally, uo more practicable. 

Burton Seacrist heard all patient- 
ly, bestowed a word of coujijlinient 
on each one's suggestion, and then 
quietly proceeded to unfold his own 
plan of operations. A very few 
words sufUced to moke the matter 
plain. 

"There, gentlemen," said he, in 
conclusion, " you have my views. 
The day need not be given up as 
lost ; but to carry it will require 
your full and cordial ooKiperation. I 
ueed nut ask if I may rely upon your 
assistance." 

The response was all that he could 



When that httlo gathering dis- 
Bolved for the night, each member 
of it not only folt porfect couhdeuce 
s of the common cause, 



bnt knew precisely what he v/aa to 
do to help bring it about. 

That night, when all the guesta 
were gone, aud her faithful attend- 
ant, Mademojeelle Cathrou, had been 
dismissed, Kate Seacrist was alona 
in her chamber. Tlie air was balmy, 
and through an open window en- 
tered the softened, buf, therefort^ 
more bewitching, sounds of musie 
and of dancing. They came from 
the residence of the BomabaB' 
across the avenue. There was a 
grand party there that uight; but 
Kate was not one of those whose 
presence had been sought. It was 
not that the relations of the fouulies 
had been at all unfriendly. From 
the time that the maternal BaruaboB 
had BO unexpectedly encountered 
"dear Mrs. Qoaring" in the Seucriat 
mansion, down to within a very feW 
days of the date now reached by 
this stciy, Adeha Barnabas had pei^ 
sistently addressed Kate as her " dear 
sister ;" the mother had lost none of' 
her gushing demoustrutiveness; and 
Sushmore, the spendthrift sou of thft 
Goariiig household, having grown 
weary of his humble love, had turned 
bis eyes most patronizingly apoa 
her ; hut now all vrns changed. The 
fortunes of the Seacrists were seri- 
ously impei-illed ; and not mere^ 
stories of impending political ri 
to their house, but whis^ters uf the 
arrest and puuisluueut of its head 
for certain alleged malfeasances, be* 
gan to fill the air. 

Woaiy aud faint with the labor 
and strain of the night — for all her 
gayety had been assumed — Kate had 
seated heititll at the upen window, 
and was gating sadly at thti sileub 
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Btarry Leavens, when the eounds of 
the bull-i-oom reached her ears. Hav- 
ing listened a moment, a look of 
di-eadful bittemeBe settled upon her 
face. 

"And ia it for this," nt last bLo 
said aloud, "and for the selfish fiatr 
teries uf such as these, that I would 
give up the love of oue who ie aa 
muuh above them as yonder stara 
ore aboTc the earth I Oh, God above, 
what am I doing ?" 

Then, as if to shut out the hateful 
sounds, she arose, hurried aurose the 
room, and, throwing herself upon her 
coudi, buried her face in the pillow. 
When sleep at last overcame her, the 
pillow beneath her face was wet with 
her tears. 

.As for Clinton Maintland, he was 
now dearly paying for bis newly ac- 
quired popularity. AH classes of 
people thronged to call upon him, 
and upon all conceivable pretences. 
Many were really friendly, and 
wished to show their- good will, in 
which operation they managed to 
consume a gi'eat deal of valuable 
time. But the majority were purely 
seltish. Some wanted pledges of 
future favors. Some demanded pay 
direct for their influence, which, ac- 
cording to their own account, was 
positively enormous. And not a few 
desired to know his opinions on eub- 
jscta which, although of first import- 
ance in their eyes, could have no 
possible connection with any of bis 
prospective duties. Becoming utter- 
ly disheartened and disgusted with 
these visitations, he at last fled to bis 
private office, and there sought re- 
taga trova Ms persecutors. 

Then it woa that Tom Sponge's 



services became invaluable, 
pubho spirited individual not uo^' 
remained behind to coufrout tit 

multitude, but immensely eiijojij 
the excitement, and still tnt 
importance the sitaatiou gavB] 
Decked out in his richest ai& 
most graciously received and eni 
taiued the crowd in his employu't 
stead. Having a thorough kuowledj^ 
of nearly all comers, he tidroi^ 
adapted himself to their severs] 
wants and pre-conoeptions, giving 
the most conflicting assurances in 
bis principal's name with a &dlity 
and condescension that was trolj 
inimitable. As a public mtui he m 
a staunch believer in the doettine d 
the end justifying the meona 

Tom was now truly in his element 
He entered into the pending canvNl 
with idl his souL His plul^jue 
against Tammany was repeated U 
every one whose ear he could pu* 
sibly aecura Seated in bia employ- 
er's office with three or four symp*' 
thetic bsteners about him, no king 
upon bis throne could have bcea 
half as great. But the ueasnrtt cl 
his happiness was completely filled 
when, at last, his name appeared in 
the hst of speakers who were adver- 
tised to oddi-esa the peopla In tl- 
most uncontrollable delight he stood 
upon the sidewalk and gazed upon 
the great poster which, in stuuning 
capitals, from the dead wall of an 
adjacent building, announced thai, 
" The Hon. Thomas Sponge, with 
other distinguished spenJiers, will 
this evening, at Shoemakers' Halt 
addi'eas the pubhc in behalf of tbfl 
People's Anti-Tammany and TJnivoi* 
sal Beform ticket." So enjoyabk 
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yrvs the sight that for a considerahle 
time he stood usable to see or think 
of anjthing else. Suddenly, how- 
ever, a thonght entered his mind 
■which hurried him away in the 
Qtmost trepidation. Ho bad his 
toilet to make. With the least pos- 
sible delay — for the hour wns near at 
band — he prepared himself for the 
grand occasion. His appearance, an 
he took a last survey of himself in 
his mirror, it would be impossible 
adequately to describe. His hair 
was accujutely parted in the middle ; 
his neck-tie was of the yeij latest 
and gayest pattern ; Test and shirt- 
bosom were spotlessly white ; and 
his entire outfit was faultlessly im- 
posing. 

The misfortune was, that the place 
selected for the meeting waa in one 
of the quarters of the city where 
audiences usually assembled in shiit 
Bleeves and short jackets. They had 
no appreciation of the latest fashions, 
and rather a distaste to anything like 
respectable, not to say elegant, ap- 
parel. That fact the speaker who 
preceded Tom fully compreheudad. 
Ho appeared before the people in a 
■very shabby coat, out at both elbows, 
and with a great rent under each 
arm, and with no sign of a neck-tie 
of any description whatever. The 
consequence was that he had a most 
hearty reception. But when Tom 
presented himself in all the splendor 
of his finished make-up, the amaze- 
ment of his audience was intense. 
They inspected the singular being 
before them with as great curiosity 
as they would have one of Darwin's 
original men ; and, but for Tom's 
inevitable trouble with his throat, he 



might have got half through bia 
speech before they could have recov- 
ered from theii- astonishment. But, 
as it was, with his "ugha" and Ma 
"ha," they recovered the use of their 
tongues as soon as he did his, and. 
as soon began to use them. 

"My Fellow Citizens, ugh! ugh I 
I can tell you all about Tammany. 
(A soHtary 'ugh' from the crowd.) 
I have myself been a victim of Tam- 
many's proscription. ('Ugh!' 'nghl* 
fi-om a dozen voices.) Fellow Citi- 
zens, (a general 'ugh!') we have a 
common intei-est in putting down 
(more 'ughs!') the ('ugh!') — the 
(' ugh !')— the — " but at this point the 
choi-ua of ' ughs ' completely drowned 
the speaker's voice. It was in vain 
that he attempted to make himself 
understood. Again and again the 
same response gi-eeted his most 
desperate efibrts ; until, losing his 
temper, he frantically danced up and 
down the platform and denounced 
the whole assemblage before tiipi as 
a mob of Tammany's hirelings. It 
mattered very lilUe what he called 
them, as not one word was distin- 
goishable in tlie uproar. How long 
the struggle might have continuei^. 
it is quite impossible to tell, had not 
a butcher hoy, on hia way homeward 
with a calf s heart done np in a 
piece of brown paper, and attracted 
to the meeting by the crowd, sudden- 
ly stripped off the cover and hurled 
hia expected breakfast at the orator 
■with such accuracy of aim as to 
strike him fairly in the breast. Tom'e 
vest and shirf^bosom were, in conse- 
quence, covered with blood. A tuy 
that the speaker had been shot wob 
raised, and the meeting broke up 
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a fearfal tnmtQi The gas was 
turned off and the crowd fmally 
dispersed by the police from fear of 
a riot. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE PARTY STILL TO TAKE OABE OF HIM. 

Meanwhile matters in Willowford 
were jogging along pretiy much in 
the old ruts. Perry Doubleman was 
still postmaster, although there had 
been a change of national adminis- 
tration, and at least half a dozen 
disappointed patriots of the success- 
ful party, who had vainly hoped to be 
his successor, had denounced the 
newly-elected President in such plain 
tei*ms that he must have trembled in 
his official chair, had he but heard 
them. With Hugh Maintland af- 
fairs had grown no better. For the 
last year or two his crops had been 
hghter than ever before ; more of his 
cattle had perished of disease ; and 
his wife, never strong, had had seve- 
ral bad attacks, so that there had 
been doctor's bills to pay. He still 
retained possession of the farm, not- 
withstanding he had twice been be- 
hindhand with the full amount of 
the rent. Expulsion from his home 
would, doubtless, have been the con- 
sequence — for although Colonel Kort- 
right had never made allusion to the 
disagreement between his tenant and 
himself, described in one of the ear- 
lier chapters of this book, he was 
not a man either to forget or forgive 
such an occurrence — ^had it not been 
for Clinton's timely assistance. His 
father had never asked him for mo- 



ney, for while he retained his bod3f 
health and strength, Hugh Maiot- 
land was too proud to beg even oi 
his own son ; but, znanaging to keep 
himself advised as to the true condh 
tion of his father's finances, dintot 
had, upon one pretext or anotho; 
sent forward remittances which hap- 
pened to supply deficiencies likely \o 
exist on rent day. 

In other respects there had been 
no marked departure from the beal* 
en round either in Hugh Maintland^ 
or Willowford's affairs. Both were 
obstinately conservative. Hngh him- 
self, Amos Grupp and Jonas Phipe 
were as fast personal and political 
friends as ever, meeting almost daily 
in Perry Doubleman's store to read 
the old favorite journals, discuss the 
old subjects, and arrive at the old, 
old conclusions. An event, however, 
was about to occur that v^as destined 
not merely to bring a new sensation 
to Willowford, but to put even the 
friendship of the trio just named to 
the test. 

Colonel Kortright, having filled se- 
veral official positions with credit to 
himself and satisfaction to the pub- 
lic, aspired to a seat in the Congress 
of the United States. It was a mat- 
ter of no difficulty for him to secure 
a nomination from his party ; but 
an election by the people threatened 
to be quite a different affair. The 
strength of the opposing parties in 
the district was so nearly equal that 
a few votes either way might turn 
the scale. After carefully going over 
the whole ground, Kortright reached 
the conclusion that, if he could se- 
cure the entire vote of his own town 
of Willowford, his election was cer- 
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; othendae tUe result would be 
■ doubtful. A little further ro- 
Ibtdun aatiafied him Uiat to accom- 
. that most desirable point, it 
B ueceesary that he should secure 
I support of Hugh Maintland, 
e influeucB with his neighbors 
B same pai-ty was BO great that 
J would, without doubt, be guided 
\ his recoinmeuiiation. The con- 
ffus by ao means an agreea- 
; rtor, while his position as 
dlord would necessarily give him 
^t weight with his tenant, he 
V that he would be an exceed- 
Igly hard man to turn against his 
Jblitical convictions. He distinct- 
ly, and even wrathfully, remem- 
bered how Hugh Maintland had 
Btood up to his face and successfully 
defended his opinions, when all oth- 
ei's had shrunk from before his su- 
perior presence. Still the case was 
Bo urgent that the experiment had to 
be tried. 

^Vhile meditating upon the best 
course to reach his self-willed ten- 
ant, Kortright read in a New York 
journal a full account of the Peo- 
ple's Anti-Tammany and Univer- 
eal Reform movement in opposi- 
tion to the highest regular party 
authority, and of Clintou Maiutland's 
pui'ticipatioii in its proceedings. 
The circumstance gave him gi'eat 
encouragement. He knew the pi'ide 
Hug^ Maintland had taken in the 
success of his sou, and what couS- 
dciice he had in his judgment If 
the son could disregard pai'ty obli- 
gation and pursue an independent 
course, it was likely that the father 
would be the mure iuchned to do the 
name thing. Colonel £.ortright was 



resolved that the opportunity shoult 
uot be missed. Accordingly he loi 
no time in putting himself in Hugl 
MaintlauJ's way. 

" I see," he remarked, with a gri 
cious smde, at the same time warml] 
ah liking his tenant's band, "thafe] 
your boy, Clinton, is making 
mark in the world. He is really 
quitting .himself very finely, 
noble stand he has taken in 
interest of good and honest govern- 
ment against a long- continued sys- 
tem of abuse. I must congratulate 
you, sir, upon having such a son." 

Hugh Maintland made no imme- 
diate reply. Instead of showing; 
his countenance the satisfaction 
compliment from such as 
ordinarily produce, he suffered hie 
head to drop, and a look of pain 
passed over his features. At last, 
with an effort, he firmly met hia, 
landlord's gaze, and observed 

"I am glad to hear your gt 
opinion of my boy. There is mui 
to be said in his favor. His heart, 
doubt not, is right, much 
the course he has seen fit to purai 
A father finds it easy to attribute 
error on the part of his child 
youth and inexperience. " 

" What !" exclaimed Kortright, 11 
a voice of unaffected surprise, " do 
understand you to say that yi 
son's course meets with your disi 
proval ? I am amazed. " 

"It most cei-tainly does, 
Clinton's father solemnly. 
Conservative. I beheve that 
jjrinciples that are to be found 
the Conservative party can al< 
save the government fi'om nitimi 
dissolution ; and for a son of 
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brought up under my own instruction 
in the indoctrination of those prin- 
ciples, to be found allying himself 
with my party's enemies, does, in- 
deed, give me great pain. My feel- 
ings are those of a father, sir." 

How sincere this declaration was, 
appeared in the tremulous voice of 
the great strong man as he spoke. 

" But, sir," answered Kortright in 
a tone that was intended to be both 
conciliatory and persuasive, "you lay 
entirely too much stress, in my judg- 
ment, upon the mere fact of party 
discipline. Principle and party may 
be, and often are, very different 
things. Your son, in my estimation, 
entitles himself to much higher re- 
gard for the independence he has 
shown of that authority, which, gen- 
eral as it is, is too often the result 
merely of habit and education. In- 
deed, sir, I had hoped, after the ex- 
ample that has been given by your 
son, to find you so far free from this 
party prejudice, that you could give 
me your support in the approaching 
election." 

" It cannot be, sir." 

" Cannot be ?" 

"Not from any disrespect to you. 
Colonel Kortright, personally ; but 
because, as a party candidate, you 
are the representative of policies the 
success of which I sincerely believe 
would be disastrous to the nation. I 
should deserve to be set down as my 
country's enemy, should I, entertain- 
ing such views, so far ^outrage my 
principles as to give you my vote." 

" Have a care, Hugh Maintland," 
angrily exclaimed Colonel Kortright, 
as he Listened to these words, " what 
language you use. Do I understand 



you that I am, in your opinion, an 
enemy to the country ?" 

"Not at aU, Colonel Kortright," 
quietly rejoined Maintland. "I do 
not impugn your motives in the 
leasi You have the same right to 
your pohtical behefs that I have to 
mine. What I mean is that, vnih 
our different opinions, I cannot con- 
sistently support you as a candidate ; 
nor could you, were I a candidate, 
consistently support me." 

"Quite sufficient on that point, 
neighbor Maintland," said Kortright 
condescendingly, a gracious smile 
returning to his ruffled features. 
" Your explanation is quite sufficient. 
I beg your pardon for misunder- 
standing you, for the apology should 
be mine. And now, neighbor, that 
matter being set right between us, I 
have something else to say to you — 
something in which we are both im- 
mediately interested." 

Maintland, by a look of inquiry, 
invited the speaker to proceed. 

"You and I, Hugh Maintland," 
the Colonel went on, "have known 
each other from boyhood. Our 
fathers were neighbors and friends 
before us. We have had our dis- 
agreements, and now belong, as the 
language used in such matters is, to 
different political parties. But the 
question is whether, by our party as- 
sociations, we have not, after all, per- 
mitted ourselves to be more widely 
separated than we ought to be ? We 
have been differently educated ; and, 
if we go down to the bottom of our 
feelings, will we not find that our 
prejudices have had quite as much 
to do in forming our political opin- 
ions as our principles ?" 
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"Quite likely." 

" As I was saying," resumed Col- 
onel Korlrigbt, encouraged to pro- 
ceed by biB eonipaniou'a aeemiug 
acqmeacGnce, " tbere is sometbing 
else to be oonsidered in pobtics be- 
side absti-wctiona. Very few, while 
professing the utmost doTotiou to 
principle, in such matters wholly lose 
sigbt of tbeir peraonol interests, and, 
as the world goes, is it not right 
and proper that that point should 
receive reasonable attention?" 

"As the world goes, imdoubted- 



■■ " Now you are a poor man, Hugh 
Maintland," resumed £.urtnght, still 
more encouraged to proceed, " oud I 
am what the world calls a lich one. 
I am a candidate for an office upon 
which I set great value. I need and 
desire your assistance to obtain it ; 
but I have no right to ask yuu to 
labor fur me without reluraiug an 
equivalent. If I am profited by 
your agency, it would be but fair 
that you ahould derive some coitc- 
apoudiug advantage. It is so the 
world goes. 'I'hus far I hope we 
understand each other." 

" Go on," said Maintland calmly, 
although a close observer might have 
noticed a quicker heaving of the 
chest that indicated that all was not 
eo still within. 

" Now what I have further to saj 
this," resumed Kortright with an 
lurance in his look outvoice i\hich 
clearly showed his conhdeuce that 
what he was going to say would be 
entirely satisfactory. "You can, bj 
exerting yonr influence with joui 
party, give me the vote of this town 
Xliat ensureB my election. I, on the 
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other hand, can confer upon yon 
something that may be to you of 
equal value. The iarm you live 
upon ia mine. It may be in my 
power soon to dispossess you of it, 
und turn you out, as old age is com- 
ing on you, penndess upon the world. 
The place is one you, doubtless, 
highly estimate. It is your home ; 
where you were born ; where you 
have bved all your bfe. Now, Hugh 
Maintland, use your influence to give 
me the vote of Willowford, and the 
day after the election I give you a 
clear title to the farm." 

"Is that aU?" 

The question was asked by Hugh 
Maintland, as If the matter was one 
scarcely deserving of consideration. 

" Is it not enough ?" inquired Kort- 
right, with manifest surprise, 

" Yes, Colonel Korti-ight," replied 
Maintland, his whole manner sad- 
d«inly changing, his eye flashing with 
anger, and his voice swelling to 
tones of thunder. " It is enough to 
show that you have insulted me as 
foully as one man was ever insulted 
liy another. You would buy my 
vote — my right and bodge of citi- 
zenship — my political birthright. 
You would give me a farm for my 
manhood — and that jou cull a neigh- 
borly act — that is your magnani- 
mity. Colonel Kortright, I am »> 
poor man — a very poor man ; be- 
L:ause the sweat of my face, beyond 
what has been required to feed my 
famdy, has gone to swell your wealth 
— -and you are a rich man — a very 
nch man; but, let me tell you that, 
aftei what has this day transpired 
between us, were you the candidate 
of my own party, instead of my po- 
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litical adyersaries, all yonr riches 
would not be sufficient to purchase 
my support Good-day, sir." 

With that Hugh Maintland turned 
upon his heel and strode away, leav- 
ing his landlord too much confound- 
ed for some minutes to stir from the 
spot. 

When Maintland reached Double- 
man's store — for he was on his way 
there when Colonel Kortright had 
encountered him — he at once related 
the whole occurrence to Grupp, 
Phips, and a half dozen other lead- 
ing Conseryatives that happened to 
be present. Their indignation was 
so intense that it was at once decid- 
ed that a meeting of all the mem- 
bers of their party in Willowford 
should be called to denounce, in pro- 
per terms, the dishonorable means 
the candidate of the opposition had 
sought to employ for the defeat of 
their party. 

The meeting in due time was held. 
Maintland stated the facts in the 
case ; speeches were made, in which 
a great deal of virtuous denuncia- 
tion was indulged, and the proceed- 
ings concluded with a series of stir- 
ring resolutions, prepared and sub- 
mitted by Phips, and unanimously 
adopted, one of which declared that, 
" Inasmuch as our esteemed fellow- 
citizen and fellow-Conservative, Hugh 
Maintland, in defending the purity 
of the ballot and the integrity of our 
party, has not merely rejected an 
offer of wealth, but incurred a liabi- 
lity to pecuniary loss and suffering 
as the price of his fidelity, we hereby 
pledge him, in addition to our sym- 
pathies, such material assistance as 
will, should the necessity arise, fully 



protect him against all loss to be 
incurred for conscience's sake." 

The result of the affair was that 
Colonel Kortright, being beaten in 
Willowford, lost the election in the 
district. 



CHAPTEE X. 

CONDUCTING A CANVASS. 

The People's Anti-Tammany and 
Universal Reform party began with 
the blowing of many trumpets. Nu- 
merous meetings were held to ex- 
plain its purposes and advance its 
interests, and at first a most encour- 
aging popular response was met 
with. Clinton Maintland's voice, 
among others, was heard in elucida- 
tion and vindication of its aims^ and 
none secured a more patient and 
discriminative audience. But of all 
those who distinguished themselves 
in the great popular movement, the 
most vehement in asserting its claims 
to support, the most denuciatory of 
its opponents, and especially of Tam- 
many and its principal leader, and 
the most applauded of all its orators, 
was Windsham. He outdid all his 
previous efforts, both in zeal and el- 
oquence. Browbeat, too, did yeo- 
man's service ; and Striker, having 
succeeded in finding a good-natured 
audience, made what was acknowl- 
edged to be a great " hit«" Nor was 
Tom Sponge without his successes. 
Warned by his reception at Shoe- 
makers' HaU to appear only before 
assemblages that showed in their 
apparel a taste approximating to 
his own, he delivered his philippic 
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i against Tammany with great effect 

f on sevei-ol occasions. But of all who 

e in the work, not one wae so full 

I of life and fire as Scourge. His 

) Sunday Piague was now isBued seven 

I days in the week, bo great was the 

[ demand it met with; and, when it 

appeared, it fairly blazed with the 

passionate force of its conductor'a 

fiery temper. Nothing was loo harsh, 

L and, for that matter, too absurd, to 

Lbe applied by it to Tammany and 

f Seocrist. 

All this did very well for a time ; 
and, if there had been an open and 
energetic resistance to keep up the 
^excitement and interest of the oon- 
r, in fact, to make any contest 
I at all, there could have been no ques- 
■ tion of a successful issue to the move- 
l.inent But, this was not to be. 
J Tammany resorted to tactics that 
■'■were the very opposite of those fol- 
lowed by the new party leaders. It 
did not disband its organization, nor 
ahow any backwardness in its accus- 
Ltomed preparations j it submitted 
■its nominations and performed the 
pother routine work of the canyaes 
prith perfect regularity ; but did 
everything so quietly and confidently 
that many began to conclude that 
l&e demonstrations against it were 
(Bothing but sound and fuiy after all, 
. would soon blow over. The 
result was that the new party's meet- 
ings gradually became less and less 
plentiful in attendance, and less and 
less demonstriitive in character — ' 
even Wiudsham failing to awaken 
the enthusiasm with which his first 
efforts had been attended ; and 
Sconrge's Plague was driven by lack 
of patronage, first to a tri-weekly. 



then to a aemi-weekly, and finally to 
its old seventh- day edition. 

All this time Tammany was by no 
means idle. It was perfectly con- 
scious of its peril, and every man in 
its confidence was diligently, but 
quietly, at work. GruUa, the great 
hquor dealer, went the entire round 
of the city's drinking places, and 
had long and confidential talks with 
their proprietors. Hargate had 
never been so active with the class 
of men of which he was the ruling 
sphit. Alderman Skipp was con- 
stantly on the move, mingling with 
those of congenial tastes, and mix- 
ing bets on the running powers of 
Lady Jane and his favorite ticket in 
a way that was wonderfully confus- 
ing. And, as for the Seacrists, al- 
though never so undemonstrative, 
they bad never been so busy. Bar- 
ton tieacrist held long and secret 
conferences with many people, some 
of whom, oddly enough, were public- 
ly recognized as among the most 
zealous of the new party's members, 
and who were confidently intrusted 
wi*h all its secrets ; while Kate, un- 
distvn-bed by calls from either the 
house of Goaring or Barnabas, and 
I diacfti'ding to ft considerable 
extent the attentions of Miidemoi- 
selle Cathron, sat with palhd cheek, 
and often with aching brow, through 
the long day, and sometimes far into 
he waning night, inditing editorials, 
:orrespondence, criticism, and even 
mote and puns and pithy epigrams 
for the Rocket and other journals in 
her father's interest. 

But the People's Anti-Tammany 
and Universal Beform Party had not 
only to contend with a policy of mas- 
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terly inactivity on the part of its 
opponents ; it had internal troubles 
of its own. 

The Progressionists, having no 
possible chance of carrying the day 
by themselves, had been confidently 
rehed upon to go boldly into the 
new movement, and to that effect at 
first seemed to be the disposition of 
all its members. But ere long there 
arose &mf)ng them a faction that vio- 
lently denounced the proposed ar- 
rangement, and strenuously insisted 
upon entirely independent action. 
Its leaders were resolved to have 
nothing to do with Conservatives 
under any circumstances, and, by 
cunningly appealing to the party 
prejudices of their fellows, they suc- 
ceeded in drawing off a considerable 
element, whose strength was lost to 
the new party. At the head of this 
faction was Cinnamon Smooth. 

But disagreement of a still more 
malignant nature soon broke out in 
the bosom of the new organization. 
Personal rivalries and jealousies be- 
gan to appear. The management of 
the affioirs of the party was intrust- 
ed to a committee of forty, of which, 
to ensure entire impartiahty, twenty 
members were selected from the Pro- 
gressionists, and twenty from the 
Anti-Tammany Conservatives. Sen- 
ator Bloom aspired to the chairman- 
ship of the body ; and, owing to his 
early and faithful services in the 
cause, secured the enthusiastic sup- 
port of all his fellow-Conservatives ; 
but it so happened that all the Pro- 
gressionists tenaciously adhered to 
one of their own number. Valuable 
time was lost by this controversy, 
and, when it was at last settled by 



the unexplained absence of a Con- 
servative, and the consequent elec- 
tion of the Progressionist candidate 
by a majority of one. Bloom and 
some of his devoted adherents, charg- 
ing fraud upon their victorious ad- 
versaries, took up their hats and 
walked out of the room, never more 
to return. The result of this seces- 
sion was the necessity for the com- 
mittee's re-organization ; while the 
indignant Bloom and his followers, 
returning to their old allegiance, 
were more devoted supporters of 
Tammany than ever. 

Nor was that all. The commit- 
tee's newly-elected chairman, who 
had been the cause of the trouble, 
and who was selected for the posi- 
tion because of that sort of respecta- 
bihty which precluded all practical 
knowledge of pohtical management, 
soon found the duties of the place so 
distasteful that he gave it up in dis- 
gust, and quit the movement alto- 
gether. Then the difficulty was, not 
in deciding upon the claims of rival 
aspirants, but in finding any one 
willing to be his successor. At length, 
after every other man on the com- 
mittee had respectfully declined the 
honor, the station was conferred upon 
the only one willing to accept it, who 
happened to be our old friend, Tom 
Sponge. 

Tom was now in his glory. The 
outfits in which he appeared to pre- 
side over the meetings of that au- 
gust assembly, were truly wonderfuL ' 
It really seemed as though the mea- 
sure of his ambition were fulL But 
Tom did not find the seat to be one 
of roses. A difficulty arose out of 
an unexpected and totally irrecon- 
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cilftble quarrel of two of the coni- 
mitteo's foremost members. The dis- 
putftnt* were no other than the 
former Damon and Pjtbiaa of the 
moTement, Browbeat and Sti-iier. 
Each aspired to be leader. Both 
were men of many words and much 
tenacity of will, and, if one advocat- 
ed one side of a proposition, the 
other ic variably championed the 
other. At fir^t the most poJishod 
conrtesy was observed in their dis- 
cussions ; but in time the bounda- 
ries ol decorum were passed. Sharp 
words passed between them, and 
then hot speeches were followed by 
insulting looks and acts. Qrcat was 
the contempt which each in his coun- 
tenance expressed whenever the other 
arose to make a few remarks. At 
last even attention was denied. If 
Browbeat took the floor to say a few 
■words. Striker would turn his back 
and begin to converse with his near- 
est neighbor ; and if Stiiker was the 
talker. Browbeat would retaliate ia 
equally offensive manner. 

It was in vain that SiJonge, who, 
as presiding officer, discharged the 
duties of his responsible position 
with great acceptabihty, endeavored 
to maintain the peace. A collision 
was inevitable. 

Striker wan on his feet, more than 
ordinarily earnest in urging his 
views upon some important proposi- 
tiun, and Browbeat, as usual, was 
whispering half aloud in the ear of a 
Tei^ patient neighbor who was try- 
ing to hear both speidiers at the 
same time, when the oratwr, catch- 
ing what he supposed to be un insult- 
ing remark from his enemy, stopped, 
and fixing Lis eye upon him, hissed 



out that, " It was to be regretted that 
people would come among gentle- 
men, who did not know how to be 
•.gentlemen themselves." 

Instantly Browbeat, who had pre- 
tended not to be listening to the 
speaker at all, was on his feet, de- 
manding to know if that observa- 
tion was intended for him. 

" If the shoe fits, wear it," was the 
cool i-eply. ^a 

"Yon are a sconndrell" ^M 

" Tou are a ~— " ^% 

Before the last sentence was fin- 
ished the two men were rushing 
furiously at each other. Sponge, 
who as presiding officer bad vainly 
endeavored to quell the tumult, 
sprang in between them just in time 
to receive the blow which each in- 
tended for his adversary. So intent, 
however, were the pugilists upon 
their bloody work, that neither dis- 
covered his mistake, and both con- 
tinued to pummel away at their 
imiocent victim most furiously, un- 
til drawn off by kindly intervention, 
leaving Sponge almost in a state of 
pulverization. 

The result of tliis unhappy occur- 
rence was, not merely that the com- 
mittee was for several days deprived 
of the valuable services of its chair- 
man, but the next day after the bat- 
tle each party to it sent in a letter of 
withdrawal, alleging bis unwilling- 
ness to be associated with any body 

which the other was tolerated. On 
the same day the two men met in the 
.'esence of Barton Seacrist, each 
having gone to make terms with 
Tammany's leader, and, by his per- 
ion, they shook hands, agreed to 
forgive and forgot, and became faster 
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friends than ever. Nor was that all 
the trouble. Both Browbeat and 
Striker had their personal friends on 
the committee, who hkewise with- 
drew and followed their leaders to 
Tammany, creating a necessity for 
another reorganization. 

Yet another and more serious diffi- 
culty in time confronted the conduct- 
ors of the new party. That was the 
lack of money. At first, when excite- 
ment was at fever heat, a fund quite 
sufficient for all the expenses of the 
campaign had been collected; but, 
as every one prominent in the work 
was allowed access to the treasury, 
the supply was soon exhausted ; and 
then it was found all but impossible 
to obtain adequate contribution. 
What made the dilemma the more 
vexatious was the fact that, at this 
precise crisis. Scourge declared that 
his losses and sacrifices for the cause 
had been such that he must have 
pecuniary assistance. With much 
difficulty a fund was raised and paid 
over to him. 

On the very day the money was 
received by him. Scourge was closet- 
ed with Barton Seacrist. On the 
next, the Sunday Plague contained 
the following : 
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THE SPONGE COMMITTEE. 
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A sense of journalistic dnty impels ns 
to expose one of the most flagrant impo- 
sitions ever attempted to be practiced upon 
a credulous community. It is the mission 
of the Plague to show up all knaves, hypo- 
crites, and Mse pretenders. How fearlessly 
we shall do our duty, let the pubHc judge 
from the revelation we are about to make. 
There is a body of men in this city, styling 
itself a committee, which is engaged in 
tiying to obtain money from well meaning 



people, upon the plea that it is working in 
the interest of poUtical reform. Never was 
there a more false and fraudulent misrepre- 
sentation. The members of that committee 
are not laboiing for the pubUc good at alL 
They are seeking only their own private 
and selfish interests. They are impostors. 
Whoever compUes with their demands i0 
imposed upon — swindled. To prove that 
we do not mis-state the case with regard to 
this committee, i is only necessary to men- 
tion the £Eict tnat its chairman is one 
Sponge, a noisy, foppish, shallow creature, 
with limited brains and much presumption, 
who has for years led the life of a vagrant 
and a leech upon the benevolent. By the 
help of some of the more respectable of the 
sham reformers and his own impertinence, 
he has at last succeeded in reaching a posi- 
tion that gives him a still better opportunity 
to practice his knavish tricks. His career, 
however, is at an end. The Sunday Plague 
has sealed his doom. Let all beware of 
Sponge and his bogus committee." 

But while Barton Seacrist and his 
pohtical confederates had been ap- 
parently inactive, it was not from 
inertia, but at first to disintegrate 
and demoralize their adversaries, 
and afterwards to strike them a more 
telling blow. The time to show their 
hands and their power had come. 
An announcement was at last made 
that Tammany would have a public 
demonstration. No great prepara- 
tion was to be seen — merely enough 
to awaken pubHc curiosity — but se- 
cretly the most careful and elaborate 
provision had been instituted. For 
days, and even weeks, Skipp and 
Grulls, and Hargate, and all of Tam- 
many's faithful adherents, were busy 
among their retainers getting them 
ready for the grand event. No money 
was spared. Torches, and banners, 
and transparencies were accumulated 
in almost unlimited quantity, and 



Ihnndretls and thoiiaaads of men, 
many of them hired and brouglit in 
from abrond for the purpose, were 
liberally paid to bear them aloft and 
help Bwell tha grand procession. 
Saver had New Tork seen snch a 
display. Alderman Sldpp, mounted 
Dpoii Lady Jane, and filling the role 
of Grand Marshal, had never been 
BO proud ; and Grnlls, and Hai-gate, 
fmd Browbeat and Striker — the two 
last named ridmg side by side — at 
the head of their respective followers, 

» filled posithins almost as conspicuous. 
It was, indeed, a moat wonderful 
pageant, as the va^t processiou went 
sweeping through the streete of the 
great city. Torches blazed, cannons 
Soared, music rose and swelled upon 
the air, and the cheers of thousands 
who carried the price of their enthu- 
siasm in their pockets, made the 
occasion a transcendent and ti-emea- 
dous success. And when the ground 
where the public speaking was to be 
—for no hall in the city would have 
I iield a tithe of that vast assemblage 
—was reached, acres and acres of 
I, people were crowded round the 
j Btands. Upon the principal plat- 
f Idtoi, as presiding officer, was Hena- 
[^tor Bloom, while Scourge, of the 
uitday Plague, occupied a position 
1 close proximity, both supremely 
nappy in the giddy triumph of the 
tour. 
But wonderful as all this eshibi- 
Wtts — except to the cunning 
lands that had set the machineiy in 
motion — and strangely fascinating to 
the majority of lookera-on, a greater 
BUi'priBe was still in store. The 
evening was well-nigh spent ; the 
piiucipal oratora had made theii- 
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rousing appeals ; Browbeat and Stri- 
ker had both been heai'd 
thuaiasm of the assembly had risen 
higher and higher, when a man, tall, 
spare, and with closely-shaven face, 
was seen ascending the principal 
platform, whose countenance was fa- 
miliar to many in the crowd. The 
ciy of " Windsham I Windaham !" 
was raised first by one or two voices; 
but Hoou " Wiudaham I Windsham !" 
was heard from aU pai-ts of the 
thi'ong. The tall man, bowing pro- 
foimdly, and with a gi-acious smile 
upon his face, stepped forward and 
began to address the people. He 
boldly proclaimed that he had been 
following after " strange political 
gods," but expressed his supreme sa^ 
tisfaction at finding himself once 
more at the shrine of St. Tammany. 
He freely made sport of his, late 
party associates, perpetrating hia 
best jokes at their expense, and con- 
vulsing his audience with laughter 
by the caricatui'es he drew of their 
performancea, and then concluded 
his harangue with an appeal such as 
only Windsham knew how to make, 
exhorting his hearers to stand by 
the old party, the old principles, and 
the old men, all of which he eulo- 
gized in the most exalted terms. He 
concluded amid thunders of applauae 
from the partisans of Tammany, who 
saw in him what they supposed to 
be the chief leader of the opposition 
won over to their cause; and the 
great assembly gradually dispersed 
with the wildest manifestations of 
dehght. 

The effect of this demonstration 
was preciaely what Barton Seacrist, 
with hia thorough knowledge of po- 
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litice, calculated it would be. He 
knew how the entimaiasm and the 
pageant had heen created, and hon' 
much of both was unreal ; but the 
public did not They supposed that 
the exhibitioa hod been a genuine 
exprcBBioji of political feeling. It in 
consequence completely changed the 
current of pubhc opinion. Those 
■who had before talked about Tam- 
many being dead, now declared that 
the bottom had fallen out of the op- 
position niovenaeut Men of charac- 
ter were unaffected ; but the politi- 
cal drift-wood that had been carried 
away in the first excitement attend- 
ing the organization of the People's 
Anti'Tamiuauy and Universal Ite- 
form pai-ty, quickly drifted back to 
the old muoringB. Bai'ton Seacrist 
received all who, having temporai-ily 
etrayed away, returned to renew their 
allegiance, kindly and with no de- 
monstration either of exultation or 
resentment. TTia power over them 
was more firmly established than 

During these events Clinton Maint- 
land, as we have already seen, was 
not unemployed, nor is it to be sup- 
posed that he was uninterested. 
There wero times, it is true, when 
disgusted with the insincerity, in- 
trigue and selfishness of which he 
was unavoidably a witness, and net- 
tled at the abuse and misrepresenta- 
tion to which he and his friends 

■6 exposed, he internally execrat- 
ed politics, and heartily wished him- 
Belf back to his clients and his 

iks ; but that feeling could not 
long be predominant. Ambition gi-a- 
dually made its way to his heart, 
and, as he listeiitd to the applause of 



le pronjo^^^ 
knowle^il^^l 
inexpeai^^H 



audiences delighted with his w( 
or contemplated the positions of trust 
and usefulness that stood out before 
him in the line of possible pronjo- 
tion, he was forced to acknowl 
that a pohtical life had 
attractions. 

There was another inducement to 
the course he wiia pursuing. He 
had not forgotten Kate SeftcrieL 
Ho could not help but think of her ; 
luid there were times wheu he even 
believed that he still loved her. He 
tiled to drive her iuiagfe from hie 
thoughts ; for what buiiiiieBS had it 
there? But the struggle would go 
uu, and then the excitement of poU- 
ticH was a rehef. At such times he 
would fly to the noise and tumult 
and contention of the coullict that 
was raging about him, to find peace. 

Thew was one check, however, 
upon his enthusiasm — one drop of 
bitter in the stimulatmg cup that 
grew more grateful to his taste the 
more he pai'took of its contents, 
that he found in the foUowing it 






WUJ/)WP0BD, S. 

Ml DEiB BON ; I neeii ant inform yo» 
how macli I iia'e baen surprised, aa Qie 
Btorj 18 told by die jdutiuiIb of jour oily, at 
your, to Qje, anaccouutable political con- 
Auat. I wish that were nil I bad to say 
couceming it ; bat tiath coiopels me to 
add that 1 am most piofoundiy pained by 
the intelligeaoe. 

Surely you will not wonder at the sorrow 
thus expreBsed, in view of what you know 
to be my lil'e-lung political uouvictious. I 
have too often, in jour preKBnca, to need 
repetition here, given eqiresBion to lUe be- 
li^, and the grounds upon wtiiuh il ceste, 
that the Coiistitatiou— which is but another 
term for the goTemment under which we 
live — is alone liafe in Couserrative hnnda ; 
nud tltut all Bo-ualled FrogreKHiomatu Ke 
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dmpl; Jacobins and deBtractiomata who 
would bring meritable min opon the coun- 
try. I know that by some I am lookud 
upon OB an extromiat in my views, aad it is 
possible that your bter associatious way 
iucliue you to tlmt opinion ; but let me nay 
Umt I have giveu (lie subject the best con- 
aidemtion of whieli I am capabla— that I am 
now an old man — aud that the concluaion 
just avowed is tbe result of a liie-time'B 
itudy. Opinions thus formed aro not to ba 
lightly rejected. I never dreamed that a 
ton of mine could so soon ciist them to the 
grinds, and take up his portion with fanatio- 
b1 Progreaaionista, and — still worse — Con- 
tervati™ cHaegadBB. Of all men my great- 
est disbnet — joa will pardon the seeming 
aeuHore^bas ever been for the deserter. 

1 fraokly admit that my party may err — 
that it is not iniaUible — -that it may have 
bad men in it, aud over it— bat with all its 
errors, while it remaioa the custodian of 
true prinoiptes of govermnent, it is an infl- 
Ditely HoiJer dependance than an oi^;aiuza- 
tion without pnaciples, or with principles 
at war with the leachinus of the Constitu- 
tioil. 0( all things, beware of the bereay 
that a patriot cannot be a partj-miia. Hence 
I am espeuially pained to see yon at war 
with Tamioau}' Hull, the aucepted leader of 
Coiuervatism, It matters not that Tam- 
many itaelf may be corrnpt— while it stands 
as the party's head, its authority should be 
implicitly obeyed. I have always had a sin- 
cere reverence for Tammany. 

Now, my dear sou, grieved as I am by Ihe 
coarse you have seen fit to pnrsue, I am 
not without hope that your error is of the 
head, rather than of the haart— that you 
have been led nway by some temporary 
oaprice — aud that you will yet 6nd your 
way back to the faith, not merely of your 
father, but of the country's fathers. And 
by all menus, let me exhort you to retam 
to Tammauy. even as the Prodigal Son re- 
tamed to luH forgiving father, that your 
peace may once more be made. Tbia is the 
appeal that oomes from a loving aud trust- 
ing parent's hearL 

We are aU in bodily health. Your mother 
ia anxious lest you may overheat yourself at 
political meetings. She advises prudence 
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uowever, 



aiid Baldwin's Anti-Caloric Stimulator, 
have had a disagreement with Colonel 
Eortright, growing out of a political dis- 
putation. It is probable that, in conse- 
quence, he wHl disposaeGB me of the turm, 
OS I shall not have the fnll amount of Ihe 
rent by next pay-day. I have, however, 
aaeertKd my convictions, and my 

As ever, your loviog father, 

Clinton was deeply ti-oubled h^f'. 
the foregoing epistle. Had it comtf'i 
a little sooner, it might have changed* 
hie whole couree of political actioa.' 
While but partially sympathizing 
with his father's views, he was too 
dutiful a son not to feel most keenly 
the fact of having brought sorrow to 
a lovkig parent's heart The feeling 
thus created, was, however, in part 
counteracted by the following, 
arrived at the same time : 

Bbeb Netxu: I'm a feared ynr gittin la- 
ta doBp watet. I aea by the papers, which 
I generally dou't reed, thatyuracnndydate. 
That wus what I wus a feared wood com 
when yu wood go tu New York. I new yn 
had a hed fur sumthiu great, and hens I 
feared tha wood tjy too draw yu in. ¥a 
may be rite and yu may be rong. I take 
no stock in parties, and never cood make 
hed nor bde of N. Y. poletii. But rite or 
roug, my fears exist, and I want yu tu let 
me no rite off if yu git Intu trubbeL Ee- 
mcmber yur promis tu 

Ynr luvin Unkla, 



CHAPTEE XL 



A FIAQ PIUSSBNTAnoN. 



As was to be expected in 
portant and spirited a contSBt, a can- 
didate waa placed in opposition to 
Clinton Maintland, who waa another 
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of oiir acquamtances, Gordon Sea- 
crist, Thiit so young and iiiesperi- 
eiiced a ptraon^ — in everj-thing apper- 
tainiug to tbe duties of tlie position 
to whicli he aspired — Bhould bo ee- 
lected for BO responsible a tmst, 
might have appeared surprising had 
lie not been Barton Seacrist's son. 
Ab it was, hia father's name and in- 
fluence were quite sufficient to insure 
I the joiing man the support of the 
f party whose votes he had a right to 
espect. The seci'et of hia candidacy, 
however, wua that, haying understood 
a seat in the Legislature to be the 
gateway to sundry profitable busi- 
ness enterprises iu whose emoluments 
he was anxious to sliare, he had gone 
to his lather and demandtd a nomi- 
Dation under the threat of joining in 
the People's Anti-Tammany and Uui- 
Tersal Beform movement, and making 
certain disclosures that would have 
been most damaging in their uatui-e. 
Barton Seacrist, unable to resist the 
fihal appeal, when supported by such 
formidable arguments, and perhaps 
concluding that his son wn 
event likely to be greatly worsted by 
a participation in politics, yielded 
the point, and Gordon's name went 
upon the Tammany ticket. Scourge, 
of the Sunday I'lagae, had at iirst 
attacked the young gentleman with 
great severity, .charging upon him 
certain practices that were veiy far 
from being to his credit ; but then 
Scourge, after his reconciliation with 
Tammany, made it all right by de- 
claring that Gordon was " a chip of 
the old block," and that " the trunk 
from which he grew was sound tim- 
ber to the core." 

It thus happened that Margai-et 



Kortright, who, it will be recoOet 

from the information eommunicateJ 

tbe last chapter of the preceding 
Book, was now Gordon Seacrist'a 
betrothed, was often reminded of her 
old acquaintance and boy-lovtir, Clin- 
ton Maintland. True, the intelli- 
gence she received was not generally 
of a very complimentarj- character, 
coming either from Tammany orgo ng 
or from her husband-elect Yst 
made her think of him very o 

especially after her recent singi 

meeting with him in an act of mutual 
benevolence— and sometimes she felt 
very sad to reflect that one whom 
she remembered so kindly, had 
proved himself so unworthy o( her 
regard. She, indeed, pitied Ima 
very much. 

Gordon failed not to keep ^ 
bride-to-be fully acl 
that was interesting in the 
paign. Every time he saw her he 
had something new t^j commimicato, 
displaying either astonishing weak- 
ness or folly on the part of the An- 
ti-Tammany* people, or correspond- 
ing sharpness on the other side — ^tho 
latter view being usually enforced by 
some incident of which the relator 
was the hero. It is true that Mar- 
garet did not see much of her lover 
— not as much, by any means, as she 
desired ; for, as was her duty to be, 
she was very fond of him. But then 
Gordon was so busy with political 
matters that he could not afford to 
give her much of his valuable time. 
Ue had, according to his own ao- 
count, nearly the entire responsi- 
bility of hia party upon his shoul- 
ders. The number of meetings and 
consultations he had to atttmd, i 
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which could not possibly get along 
vvithout hiiu, wua astoniehiDg. 

To shuw bow fiilly his time was 
taken up by hie pohticul duties, it is 
only neueasiivy to recount hia usual 
round of engagements. After din- 
ner it wiLS his custom to call for a 
short time on the ladies — -that is, 
Morgiiret and her cousin, Clara Baf- 
turd — giving them a hasty rixuni^ of 
the situation, and theu, as there wan 
to be au iiuportaot meeting that eve- 
ning which he had to attend, he 
would hurry away. The meeting 
referred to was made up of the 
usual habitaig of his party head- 
quarters, with whom he was accus- 
tomed to spend an hour in smukiug 
cigars and discossing the news and 
probabilities of tiie canvass ; and 
then, finding the time growing heii- 
vy on his hands, he would sally 
forth to engage in the arduous la- 
bora of electioneering. That biwi- 
neas ordinoiily took him to sundry 
popular resorts, where he spent a 
a good deal of time and some mo- 
ney in cultivating the good opinion 
of their frecjueuters, and playing a 
few games at billiards with such par- 
ticular friends as he might chance to 
meet By the time he had gone the 
round of those establishments, the 
hour of midnight had usuidly come, 
when, in company with a few choice 
Bpu'its, whom he generally managed 
to pick ui), ho would proceed to Abel 
Cummager's, there lo pats what re- 
led of the night. The following 
waa given to repose — a disposi- 
necessary to recruit his exhaust- 
ed energies, and prepare him for a 
renewal of hia onerous tasks. 
But apai't fi'om the pressure which 
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his labors as a candidate impose^In 
upon his time, it must be admittei 
that one reason why Gordon waa a 
inattentive as a lover, was the fact 1 
that, much as he adored Margaret 
heiiielf, he did not paiticularly care 
for her society. It imposed upon 
him u certain restraint, which, laJ 
spite of his devotion, was irksoma.^ 
In wooing her, he had not, with I 
natural ease and plausibility, foundl 
it very difficult to assume a chai-ao> 
ter which was somewhat cooatraiue^ 
but which, when the victory 
won, he did &a6. it hard to couUnut 
When in her presence it was aecefi 
sary for him lo keep guard over c 
Lain famihar expressions and opia 
ions which he was constantly in don^ 
ger of letting ahp. In fact, there 
was a lack of congeniahty between 
them which he felt far more keenly 
ns a lover than he thought he should 
OS a husband, since the latter char- 
acter, as he ai-gued, gave much 
wider scope for natural demeanor. 

There waa another obstacle in the 
the way. Margaiet, while she tried 
to take au interest in the great con- 
test to which her otlianced was so 
prominent a pai*ty, did not really 
cure tor pohtica, and failed to appre- 
ciate some of the ]iue strategical 
points he was at great pains to ex- 
plain to her, even going so far as 
sometimes to question their pro- 
priety. She waa, as she frankly ad- 
mitted, wholly uuBuited for a pohti- 
cian. 

Taking all these things together, it 
ia no great wonder that Gordon 
should have confidentially remarked 
to Bill Travei-a, who was one of hia 
particular fiiends, and had obUg- 
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iogly waited at a convenient ealoon 
vrMle he made a call of ceremony 
upon Margaret, that she was " a 
deuced superior girl, but something 
of n bore." 

With Qara Bafford, Gordon got 
along a great deal better. Somehow 
when alone with her, he felt & free- 
dom that was wholly wanting ■when 
Margaret was by, and which waiS 
vastly agreeabia He, consequentlj, 
conti-ived to spend as much time 
with that sprightly young |>ersou as 
with his intended bride. She was a 
most ardent jjolitician ; took a very 
lively interest in the contest then go- 
ing forward ; fully entered into all of 
Gordon's plans and explanations ; 
and over and over declared her re- 
gret that she had no vote to give 
against that horrid Clinton Maint- 
land. 

But ill adapted as Margaret was 
to a poUtical life, and weai^ as ehe 
was growing of the talk about par- 
ties and canvasses and elections, she 
was not to escape a share in the 
pending conflict. Gordon, at one of 
hie calls, submitted a most unusual 
request. On the following evening 
"The Gordon Seacrist Association" 
was to be publicly presented a ban- 
ner, of which he was the donor, and 
which he wished her to dehver in his 
name. 

"The Gordon Seacrist Associa^ 
tion " was composed mainly of butch- 
er hoys connected with one of the 
city markets, and occupied a hall in 
a moat unsavory quarter of the city. 
It was essentially a political club, 
and had at different times borne the 
names of a good many political lead- 
ers, sometimes of one party and 



sometimes of another ; 
nevertheless, a most efficient organi- 
zation on election day. It never 
failed to vote its full strength — some- 
times, when there was pressing ne- 
cessity, several times over — and was 
a most convenient body in case the 
public good required the forcible tak- 
ing possession of a voting-place or 
the smashing of a ballot-bos. Gor- 
don Seacrist enjoyed the distin- 
guished honor — for which be bad 
handsomely paid' — of supplying the 
Association its latest name, with a 
pledge of its fullest support in the 
pending contest ; and in part ac- 
knowledgment of so flattering a 
compliment, was about to have pre- 
sented to it a beautiful banner, em- 
blazoned with a picture of the Ameri- 
can eagle bearing aloft a scroll and 
motto of vox popuU vox dei, which 
he had had prepared at considerable 
expense. He wanted Margaret to 
make the formal presentation. The 
speech to be repeated on the delivery 
of the standard to the President of 
the Association had been prepared 
by Bill Travers, and all that wa« ne- 
cessary was for her to commit it tQ 
memory, and speak it at the proper 
time and place. 

Margaret at first declined the medi- 
tated honor, not from any disrespect 
to the Gordon Seacrist Association, 
which she had no doubt, from the 
name it bore, was a very respectable 
body, but from a sense of ualar&l 
modesty. Clara, who hap) 
be present, at once began to;^ 
her comphance. 

" "Sou will make the speech, ^ 
you, Clara, if Margaret refuses ?" 
asked Gordon, with a look thaX waa 
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eren more espressiTe thnu bis words ; 
and vbich Marg&ret noticed. 

"Tes,I will," was Clara's prompt 
reply. 

Now Margaret was not jealous, 
even theo ; but she oonld not help 
noticiog the good niiderstandin^ 
that seemed to exist between the 
other twa 

" Very well ! if I must, I will," she 
said, and so it was settled. 

Clara had a headache, and Mai^a- 
ret had to accompany Gordon alone. 
Going in a close carnage after night, 
she formed no idea of the character 
of the locality to which she was 
taken. She at last found herself in 
a small room off the main bidl of the 
Association, where she could coufus- 
edlj hear the mingled voices of rough 
men that came to her eai-s like tiie 
roar of so many eayed animuls — a 
sound by no means calculated to 
allay Ler nervousness. It was ar- 
ranged Uiut, at a given signal, with 
a gi'eeu scarf over one shouldei", a 
starry crown upon her head, and the 
banner in her hand, she was to ud- 
vaaco upon the plaltorm to which 
the door from her room opened, and 
there, where the President of the 
Association, who was no other than 
Dennis Hargate, waa to receive her, 
the pruseuttttion ceremony waa to 
lake place. But, by eome miscalcu- 
lation, the signal was given too soon ; 
and, while Gordon, the Presideul, 
and other officers of the Association 
wei^e in a ucigliboriiig saloon discuss- 
ing sundry bottles of wine, Margaret 
inarched upon the platform, flag in 
bond, and there, with no one to re- 
ceive her, found herself etanding 



alone in the preseuoe of the 
bled multitude. 

The butcher boys who made vf- 
the majority of the spectators, had 
got their notions of ladies who ^- 
peur upon the stage in concert s»> 
loons ; and, as Margaret presented 
a really commanding appearaucfl^ 
they immediately began to testify 
their admiration in their acvnstutued 
way. No sooner, consequently, had 
she recovered from the constematiua 
into which slie was thrown by thtt 
storm of cheers, ydls, and cot-colls 
With which she was greeted, thaa 
she found her ewa saluted by coui- 
ments upon her appearance, and ob- 
servations addressed to herself 
which, although intended to he com* 
plimeutaiy, were totally unhke auy- 
thing to which she had been used. 
Shocked and frightened almost to 
death, she dropped the flag, and flud 
fi-um the building by the fii-at door 
she came to. On she went, only 
anxious to escape from that horiibls 
place, and soon found hei-self hnr- 
lying along a narrow, ^-retched 
street, filled with siahts and |>eujile 
which at that hour seemed duubljr 
fiightfuL Nor was hei- terror dimin- 
ij,hed by discovering, fi-om the giUM 
she encountered anil the shouts that 
followed her, that she was attracting 
general attention, in her fright hav- 
ing forgotten all about the sc 
ui'owu she was weai'ing. On she 
pressed with increasing appreheiii- 
siou, until, in attempting to pass a 
knot of rough -looking men, shd 
found her arm seized by a great 
burly fellow, who shouted out with a 
horrid laugh ; 
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" Why so fast, now, me daxlin ?" 

Margaret struggled desperately to 
free herself, and, the sleeve of her 
dress giving way. she succeeded in 
tearing loose, and fled. Her perse- 
cutor, however, was not to be thus 
easily thwarted. He pursued, while 
his companions encouraged him with 
shouts and cheers. The race was a 
short one, and Margaret uttered a 
piteous scream as she felt the ruffian's 
hand upon her shoulder, and his 
nauseous breath swept across her 
cheek. But help was at hand. 

Attracted by her outcry, a tall and 
well dressed gentleman who at that 
moment was passing, stopped and 
authoritatively ordered the villain to 
" unhand that woman." 

Surprised by the command and 
the tone in which it was deUvered, 
the fellow released his hold, and 
Margaret sprang to the side of her 
dehverer. But the danger was not 
over. The momentarily baffled scoun- 
drel was still disposed for mischief. 
He once more stretched out his hand 
to seize Margaret, but was met with 
a blow that sent him reeling into the 
gutter ; while her defender, enclos- 
ing Margaret's arm in his own, hur- 
ried her away. He was none to rap- 
id in his movements. The fallen 
man quickly regained his feet, and 
his companions joining him, they 
gave chase, uttering fearful threats 
and imprecations. Owing to Mar- 
garet's fright and faintness, the race 
was an unequal one ; but, luckily, 
the stranger, discovering a dark pas- 
sage-way leading from the street, 
turned into it, dragging his compan- 
ion with him ; while their pursuers, 
not noticing the movement, went 



cursing and howling by. In dark- 
ness and in ignorance of where they 
were going, the fugitives pressed si- 
lently on, Margaret so far overcome 
as to be scarcely able to walk, and 
heavily leaning upon her preserver's 
arm. A short distance brought them 
into a sort of inner court, unlighted, 
shppery and foul with garbage, and 
rank with unsavory odors. Here 
they stumbled about for a considera- 
ble time before an outlet could be 
discovered. At last another dark 
passage was found, and into it they 
ventured. Fortunately, it led them 
to a broad and well-hghted street, 
full of people and passing vehicles ; 
and they were safe. 

Up to this time not a word had 
passed between them ; but here the 
stranger, turning to Margaret, asked, 
in a voice that was stem almost to 
harshness : 

" Now, Miss, where is your home — 
if you have one ?" 

The speaker's voice softened a Ht- 
tle on the concluding words ; but the 
reproach conveyed by the suspicion 
they imphed, so humihated Margaret 
that she could only falter out in 
reply : 

" Will you call a carriage, sir ?" 

The diiver of a passing hack was 
signalled, and Margaret was assisted 
into it by her strange attendant. 

"Now, where to. Miss ?" he asked, 
giving a start of sui-prise when an 
up-town fashionable street was 
named in reply. Nevertheless, he 
gave the direction to the coachman, 
and then stepped back as if to walk 
away. 

"Stop, sir I Let me thank you 
for " 
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The coach was starting, and, in 
order to be heard, Margaret put 
forth her head in such a waj that 
the hght from a street liimp fell di- 
!tly upon hev face. 
Good heavens !" was the esclam- 
a^ou that at this point greeted her 
ears ; and, at the eame time, the 
first fair view she had got of her 
protector's yisage revealed the aston- 
ished countenance of Clinton Maiut. 
id. 

" Oh, Mr. Maiutland, I wish to see 
l«— speak to you," exclaimed Marga- 
ret, eagerly, but in vain. The coach 
pas rattling on, and her Toice was 
e of the wheels. 
At fii'st, oyercome witli a feeHng of 
: vexation and shame, Margaret 
uew heraelf back upon the carriage 
»t and buret into tears. But de- 
ressed n^ she was, both in body and 
by the incidents through 
r'irliieh she had just passed, her 
t^tiloughta refused to be unemployed, 
md the object upon which they 
■welt was very naturally the man 
k'^om whom she had just separated — 
^ her early fiieud and play-fellow ; 
but whom she hod excluded from 
her presence as unwortljy of all as- 
sociation. Etit, iu the light of what 
^^fld that night occurred, could he be 
> unworthy V Might there not be 
lome mistake — some injustice ? The 
m- of Ahce Plain cei-tainly did 
Wk very bad ; but was a man so 
ready and brave to assist one whoai 
e evidently took to be a poor fallen 
tetuale, the person to wreck a woiuau 
id pleasure? There 
1 a mystery somewhere. But on 
Rie point Margaret was clear. She 
ysed Clinton u debt of thanks for 



what he had that night done, which 
could alone be properly discharged 
in person. She would send him a 
note the very nest day, requesting an 
interview. And with that conclusion 
she reached her home. 

The next day Margaret was too ill 
to rise from her bed. The escita* 
ment attendant upon her adventure 
had been too great for her strength.. 
The day following she was worse, 
and a long and serious iibieas waa 
the consequence. The note to Clin- 
ton was never written. 

The surprise of Clinton Maint- 
iand on discovering who she was he 
had been assisting, may be easily 
imagined. The nest day's Bocketf 
however, explained what had bees., 
tlio most incom^irehensible feature ot' 
the affaii'— the presence of Margaret, 
in that exceptional quarter of thdi 
city. It contained a glowing aa- 
count of the flag presentation to th^ 
Gordon Seacrist Association, inclu^ 
iug a most flattering tribute to the 
beauty, grace and admirable self- 
possession of the aiislocratic Miss 

Margaret Kortright, of No. 

dtruet, who had patriotically con- 
sented to represent the donor in UlO^ 
most interesting ceremony, and 
whose remarks on the occasion it 
proceeded to quote at length. The 
report, which was the work of Bill 
Travers, had been prepared iu anti- 
cipation of the event described, and 
duly forwarded in advance to the 
place of pubhcation ; and, conse- 
quently, was unaffected by the fiaaoO' 
that followed. 

As Clinton had heard a report of 
the engagement between Margai-et 
and his poUtical opponent, on read- 
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ing the Rockefs acoonnt, he tmder- 
Btood all he cared to know concern- 
ing the affcdr. He, however, expect- 
ed some acknowledgment of grati- 
tude from the young lady, who, he 
saw, had recognized him at their 
parting. But as no such acknow- 
ledgment came, he made up his 
mind to dismiss her altogether from 
his thoughts — and so thought about 
her much more frequently than he 
had before. 

As for Gordon, he was immensely 
chagrined at the unfortunate occur- 
rence, and made every apology that 
was possible — which, as his inven- 
tive powers were excellent, embraced 
everything that could be required. 
Margaret's illness necessarily put a 
stop to all direct communication be- 
tween the lovers ; but Gordon's soli- 
citude was such that he dutifully 
called every day to inquire after her 
health, and usually staid twice as 
long to explain the pohtical situation 
to Clara as he h£ul been accustomed 
to do when Margaret was able to be 
present His deprivation, conse- 
quently, was not so great after all. 

In one respect, however, the con- 
sequences to Gordon were serious 
and particularly provoking. Marga- 
ret's sickness involved a postpone- 
ment of the wedding, which had 
been arranged to follow immediately 
after the election, that the pleasure- 
takings that ordinarily succeed to 
such an event, might be over before 
the newly-made husband would be 
called to enter upon the responsible 
duties of his official station ; for of 
his triumphant election, he enter- 
tained no doubt That, he declared, 
was already provided for. But now 



the wedding-day was necessarily un- 
certain ; and, in the meanwhile, cer- 
tain obligations, partly growing out of 
the canvass, and partly out of tran- 
sactions at Abel Cummager's, which 
he had rehed upon his marriage to 
enable him to take care of, were 
pressing. Altogether, as he declared 
to Bill Travers, it was "confound- 
edly bad." 
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What was to be the result of the 
canvass then going forward was even 
yet uncertain — a fact which no one 
understood so well as Barton Sea- 
crist. Tammany, considering the 
disadvantages it had at first labored 
under, had done remarkably well ; 
and its new party rival, in view of its 
opportunities, had managed very bad- 
ly. Had they been the only parties 
in the field, the issue of the contest 
would no longer have been doubtful; 
but they were not the only parties to 
be taken into the calculation. There 
was still another organization from 
which nothing had been heard dur- 
ing the excitement of the canvass ; 
and which was the more formidable 
because of its perfect quietude and 
non-committalism. That was the so- 
ciety of the Mohicans — the society 
of which Abel Cammager was the 
leader. 

Cummager was a moral outlaw. 
Everybody looked upon him, and 
spoke of him, as a bad and dan- 
gerous man. Deliberately, and with 
profoundest calculation, he had set 
himself against society and its most 
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I.BBcred InwB. He liyed and flourished 
lifcy the vices of men. He was the 
^proprietor of eHtablishmentB that were 
iBtantly sending out corrupting 
IfitreamB to permeate and demoralize 
^tiie social mass. The young and 
inexperienced wei-e especially the vie- 
e of his influence. He won them 
I him by a system of enticementa 
ftthat laid the whole community un- 
f der contribution. He seemed to de- 
f light in seeing how near he could go 
to the perilous edge 'of legal re- 
straint, and escape the precipice. 
A man so bold and aspiring, and 
I with such resources of oi^anization, 
I was necessarily a leader. In a city 
I like New York the material from 
I which he was to form a following 
'. was most abundant He soon gath- 
I ered about him the worst elements 
of the metropolia. These he gradu- 
- ally compacted into a jjolitical itsso- 
ciation that could be wielded with 
terrible effectivoneBS in the contests 
which parties often nearly balanced, 
Donstantly waged against each other. 
I It was an army of free lances, uit- 
oontrolled by any principle except 
that of self-interest, untrammelled by 
Miy allegiance save to its leader, and 
ready to combine with whatever fac- 
tion offered it the highest induce- 
I toent for co-operation. 

Such was the Society of the Mo- 
bicana 

This organization had so far been 
perfectly quiescent, and its leader 
bad attended all of Barton Seacrist's 
dinner gatherings without giving the 
eligh^at indication of any interest 
in the contest Yet his assistance 
^L'Juid become absolutely indispensable. 
^fk^ha Molucane, it was now clear, held 
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the balance of power, and whichever 
party won the support of its master- 
spirit was assured of victory. 

It was with a pang of the keenest 
sevei'ity that Barton Seacrist recog- 
nized the fact just stated. Of all 
men he hked Abel Cummagcr the 
least, and therefore humored him 
the most. It was true politioal sa- 
gacity. Friends we have already ; 
but enemies we must win. The men 
were rivals, and therefore enemies. 
But Barton Seacrist's dislike of Abel 
Cummager had a deeper root than a 
mere unconformity of interest. It 
was a strong and instinctive aversion 
resulting from a radical distrust of 
the mau. He never could have been 
BO gracious to him had his hitte been 
less thoroughly sincere. And now 
this man had to be concihated — won 
over by sometliing more substantial 
than dinner party courtesies. It 
was, indeed, a bitter task ; but Bar- 
ton Seacrist was not one to shrink 
from any undertaking, merely be- 
cause it was disagreeable. 

It was a frightful collection of hu- 
man beings that was gathered at 
Hardlot Hall, the acknowledged 
bead quart, ere of the Mohicans. Low, 
heavy brows and evil visages were 
the prevailing type. The baser ele- 
ments were out in all their strength. 
Each crawling vice, each lawless. 
Godless calbng had there its repre- 
sentative. But all present were by 
no means low-browed villains and 
men whose outward looks betokened i 
lives of brutal criminality. Ther 
were among the assembled hundredtjl 
countenances rich with strong ( 
rare intelligence. There were bright J 
smooth faces there that women a 
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might love, and which, perhaps, wo- 
men did love but too foudly. Youth 
had made its abundant contribution, 
and here and there was one whose 
gliince or smile, or even frown, of 
Bofter tinge, gave deeper sadness to 
the vile mosaic. But in all that 
throng there was not one visage to 
be seen, however brave, or young, or 
fair, that did not show the bhghting 
brand of some enslaving vice. Rags 
there were, too ; and plenteous signs 
of low, and even wretched life— the 
mingled livery of drunkenness and 
ca-ime^but not alone. Jewels flashed 
and super-fashionable garments sat 
jituutUy on shapely forms, and taw- 
dry splendor in a hundred ways 
made darker background of the 
squalid, vulgar mass in which it had 
its setting. It was a terrible array — 
a city's grand out-pouring of its 
worst and lowest elements — its rank 
and fierce democracy of viciousness 
and crime. 

And yet it was a humorous mob. 
Thei-e were those, it was true, who, 
gathered into little knots, and, speak- 
Q low, smothered voices, glared 
savagely and fearfully about them ; 
but the great body laughed and 
joked and chattered, bandying oaths 
and chail' with loud and generous 
familiarity. There was earnestness, 
too, and here and there a cluster to 
itself was busy with some warm dis- 
cuasion. The one great topic, wher- 
ever argument was heard, seemed to 
Ibe the coming election, 
"It's my opinion," said a heavily- 
browed and whiskered man, whose 
very expression was a challenge of 
defiance, "that the man who's to 
head off old Seaci-ist hasn't been 
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discovered jit ; and won't be i 

" Who's that dares talk Tammany 
in this ere crowd?" angrily exclaimed 
a little red-faced man who came 
bustling and threateningly forward. 

"It's me that said it, and darea 
say it agin, spite of any man who 
takes Tammany's money, and then 
goes and works agin Tammany's 
men." 

" It's a lie," retorted the httle man, 
shaking his fist menacingly at hia 
larger and cooler adversary ; but 
keeping himself, nevertheless, at a 
safely respectful distance. 

" It's so, Tom Donnelly, and I can 
prove it. I'm not for Tammany agin 
Abel Cnmmager meself ; but 1 don't 
take Tammany's money — that I 

" It's a he— a lie — I tell ye, a lie 1" 
roared the little man, fast appro^ 
Lug that point where discretion 3 
likely to give way to temper. 

" Into him, Tom !" 

" I'll back ye, Mike. 

" A ring 1 a ring ! 
there, can't ye ?" 

" It's a fight 1 Fight ! Fight r 
But all at once the uproar subsid- 
ed. The scene was changed almost 
iu an instant Quarrels, disputa- 
tions, laughter, whisperings stopped 
aa by common consent, and all faces 
turned iu one direction. The big 
man and the little one who had just 
been about to engage in fiercer 
counter, stood shoulder to shoal 
forgetful of past difierences in 1i 
newly awakened interest. The g. 
fetid vagrant and the airy, perfuniecl 
fop leaned upon each other in tbelr 
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teivgomess to share the new seneo- 

The cnaae of this sudden trans- 
Kformation was the appearance upon 
» of a new character — a 
t large, heavily visaged man, who, 
f bntering by a small side door, walked 
slowly upon the platform tliat occu- 
pied a portion of one end of the 
hall. The new-comer needs no far- 
■ dtjficription here, for he was 
^ Abel Cummayer. 

The greeting which this man re- 
' eeived was as peculiar as the assem- 
blage from which it came. The 
mingled howls, yells and screams 
with which a menagerie of wild ani- 
mals might be espected to salute a 
favorite keeper, were here repeated 
in all their variations. To ordinary 
ears the horrible roar would have 
been full of teiTor ; but upon the 
man who inspired it no other im- 
pression was made than that of silent 
pleasure. Without seeming to no- 
tice the din, he quietly seated him- 
self upon the stage, and looked calm- 
ly out upon the boisterous throng 
before him. But something more 
responsive was demanded to satisfy 
the devotion of that assemblage. 
The iiproar continued, and, if possi- 
ble, became more and more demon- 
atrative. At last the man who was 
the subject of the hideous ovation, 

» arose, walked slowly to the front of 
the platform, bowed, and then again 
took his seat. But even this was 
not enough. Calls of " Cummager !" 
" Cummager I" amid whoops, screams 

kand whisthngs, continued with una- 
bated fervor. Again slowly arising, 
ttie great leader took Ma stand be- 
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foi-e the audience, and waited for the 
clamor to subside. 

When silence was restored, he 
proceeded to speak in a quick, un- 
impassioned tone — almost aa a mas- 
ter might have addressed unruly 
scholars ; but, with all his sui-face 
impassibility, there was a current of 
clever plausibleness and the deepest 
flattery running through his seem- 
ingly unstudied remarks which 
showed how profound was his knowl- 
edge of that phase of human nature 
with which he had to deal He dis- 
claimed all political ambition on his 
own account. He wanted no office, 
no emolument, no reward. All he 
had at heart as a member of the 
great Mohican society, was the prop- 
er protection of his "/rtenrf.s." 

He had struck the master key. 
Once more the whole assemljiy wr.s 
in a tumult, applauding aa one man, 
and several minutes went by before 
silence was restored. It was an out- 
burst of spontaneous and sincere en- 
thusiasm that set the multitude to 
roaring— a genuine response to the 
epeaker's words — ^for evei'y man there 
had faith in what he had said. Ev- 
ery member of that hardened mob 
looked upon him not merely as a 
leader, but as a friend. One and all 
beheved that he would he true to 
their class, whatever contingency 
might arise. Their faith in his fidel- 
ity as one of themselves was un- 
bounded. Therein was hia power, 
and he failed not to use it. 

When order was once more re- 
stored, which was not until his audi- 
ence had fairly exhausted its powers 
of expression, Cummager in the aame 
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direct and quiet way proceeded to 
press home the advantage he htul 
secured. A few words sufficed to 
present the chiima of the riwil pur- 
ties between which they would hsve 
to choose — their merits from the 
Mohican standpoint being so skill' 
fully measured and adjusted as to 
leave almost an exact balance be- 
tween them. Haying narrowed the 
proposition down to a point of al- 
most absolute indifference, he sub- 
mitted to bis hearers the question of 
which Ihaj would support. 

"You ore our leader — we follow 
you," sang out a voice in the midst 
of the throng ; and immediately 
there arose a shout and roar of ap- 
proval that was absolutely in'eaiati- 
ble. If opposition bad existed, it 
would have been lost and drowned 
in that overpowering indorsement, 
No expression "could have been more 
emphatic 

The point for which Abel Cnmma- 
ger had been laboring was secured. 
That element which was represented 
in the motley throng that bad that 
night gathered in Hardlofc Hall, was 
absolutely in his hands. His power 
over it waa as perfect, and even 
strongei' than it had ever been before. 

Leaving to his subordinates the 
task of amusing the crowd, and car- 
jying out certain arrangements for 
more thorough organization, Abel 
Cummager quietly passed from the 
hall to the street, where he found a 
caniage in waiting. In this he waa 
quickly driven to tbe residence of 
Barton Seacriat. 

No reception could have been more 
gracious than that which the all- 
powerful Mohican met at the hands 
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of tbe Tammany Sachem. BartOB' 
Seacrist's manner was courteous al- 
most to 6er\*ility. That of Abel 
Cunimager was reserved, almost de- 
fiant. For some minutes the elder 
of the two men continued, in his pe- 
culiarly affable and condescending 
way, to talk upon indifferent points, 
scarcely eliciting a response, when, 
seeing that he was gaining no ground 
by that Hne of tactics, without intro- 
duction be turned the conversation 
to the business in band. He it waa 
that had sohcited tbe intei-view. 

"What do you think, Mr. 
mager, of tbe present state oi 
canvass ?" 

" That Tammany ia in danger — oi 
annihilation," was the cool and mea- 
sured response. 

"Hardly that bad, Mr. Cumma- 
ger," rephed Seacriat with a emila 
which it waa easy enough to see was 
forced. " Hardly that bad, I think, 
I admit that a short time ago the 
outlook was indeed threatening. But 
things have greatly changed, TheBe- 
form movement has mostly exhaust- 
ed itself. It waa a thunder-storm — 
very alarming while it laated ; but it 
has blown over. The Progreasioo- 
iata are divided. The followers of 
Cinnamon Smooth cannot be turned 
against us. Indeed, I may safely 
say, tbe majority of them will vote 
with us, and the balance will throw 
their strength away. So, you see, 
Tammany, although in 
ty, taking the whole vote, is qiu| 



"Unless " 

" Unless what, Mr. Cummager ?•• 
"The Mohicans join the Befona- 
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"But that — Uiat can bardly be. 
would be A most unnatural alliance." 
" Strang'er things have happened 
—Btranger things have happened." 

"Well! well!" resumed Seacrist, 
with his accustomed smite— bis cheek 
having momentarily blanched at the 
possibility his companion bad sug- 
ge8t«d — " that brings aie to the 
point I wished to confer with you 
about. Why cannot Tammany and 
the Mohicans be brought to a friend- 
ly understanding? Both belong to 
the same great party. Both, I am 
confident, have in the maia no other 
object than the public good. Can 
you, Mr. Cmnmager, aasign any suf- 
, £cient reason why they should not 
I oo-operate 'i" 

"None whatever." 
" I am rejoiced to hear you aay so. 
! The division that has existed be- 
tween the societies has to me long 
been a source of much sorrow. I 
, for one, willing to make great 
sacrifices to heal it. What, Mr. 
Cummiiger, do you ask as a condi- 
tion to such agreement in behalf of 
your organization ?" 

"In behalf of my organization — 
rothing," replied Cummager with an 
enipbuais that was startling. " I am 
ready to pledge Tammany the sup- 
port of the Mohicans — I am even 
ready to disband my organization 
that Tammany may have no rival in 
the party, without asking any pobti- 
oal equivalent whatever. What I do 
ask may appear so slight a matter 
that you may be surprised when I 
mention it." 
H^ The puzzled expression on Sea- 
^K orifit's countenance showed that for 
^L.<nu!e he was completely at a loss. 
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Cummager went on with quiet deli- 
beration : 

" You are, doabtless, aware that I 
have had some domestic trouble." 

"I have much regretted to hear 
it," Seacrist replied. 

"Mrs. Cummager and myself not 
being compatible in our dispositions, 
I was compelled to institute pro- 
ceedings for divorce. A decree has 
just been entered in my favor," ' 

"Let me congratulate you." fl 

"Having of late, by your invita^ 
tion, enjoyed much of the society of 
your daughter, you can scarcely have 
failed to obseiTe the intimacy 
that " 

"What!" exclaimed Barton Sea- 
crist, springing to his feet and glar- 
ing upon his companion with undis- 
guised astonishment and indigna- 
tion, "do you ask the hand of my 
daughter? — you, Abel Cummager — 
you, who are " 

"The head of the Society of the 
Mohicans, and at the present time 
master of the pohtical situation. 
Precisely so, Mr. Seacrist. You have 
stated the condition upon which the 
political consolidation you so much 
desire is possible — upon the accept- 
ance or rejection of which depends 
your party's tiiumph— 
tion." 

Never was there a more expressiTip^ 
tableau than at that moment Sea~ 
crist stood erect, tall, pale, and with 
eyes flashing the hate that had all 
along been in his soul. Cummager 
sat perfectly undisturbed, with a 
composure in bis countenance which 
could alone have been the product of 
long years of practice at the gaming 
table. The cat with his paw upon 
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the mouse, could not have shown a 
more absolute consciousness of su- 
periority than he did. 

But the cat, however cruelly play- 
ful his disposition, was not disposed 
to give the mouse much indulgence. 
He pressed the subject 

" I see you are somewhat surprised, 
Mr. Seacrist ; but you cannot be in- 
sensible to the advantages I offer 
you, both politically and socially. 
There are plenty of families in New 
York that would be proud of an al- 
liance with Abel Cummager — ^families 
that were established long before 
yours, Mr. Seacrist, was heard ol " 

Barton Seacrist winced anew under 
this last thrust, but he was not one 
to be long off his guard. With 
an effort recovering something of his 
accustomed suavity of manner, he 
inquired of his companion whether 
he had introduced the subject under 
discussion to Kate. He was well 
aware that Cummager had not done 
so ; but he wished to avoid the neces- 
sity of committing himself either 
way at the time. 

"Certainly not," replied Cumma- 
ger. "My regard for parental au- 
thority would not permit" 

There was a trace of sarcasm in 
his voice, and a faint smile upon his 
features, as the wily Mohican indulged 
this bit of morality. 

"Then I must confer with my 
daughter before giving, you an an- 
swer," was Seacrist's reply. 

"Properly so," responded Cum- 
mager, a shght frown spreading over 
his countenance ; " but you will re- 
member that the election is near at 
hand. When shall I look for a defi- 
nite answer ?" 



"To-morrow." 

And the men separated, Seacrist 
rising and pohtely bowing his visitor 
from the room ; but his eyes follow- 
ing him with a look of intense, 
though puzzled, malignity. Then, 
once more alone, the old man sank 
down in his chair, and it seemed as 
if the interview had added a dozen 
years to his age. AU his stateliness 
and energy were gone. His thin, 
bloodless hands nervously clutched 
the arms of his chair, and his head 
settled slowly and feebly upon his 
breast 

He was sitting thus when the door 
opened, and in softly entered Elate. 
Catching the expression of her fa- 
ther's face, she instantly sprang to 
his side and exclainied : 

" Oh, father 1 father I something 
has happened. I know there has. 
What is it?" 

Barton Seacrist made no reply. 

"You have had Abel Cummager 
with you," Kate went on. "Do you 
know that I have always had a dread 
of that man ? Something has made 
me hate him." 

Barton Seacrist insensibly groaned 
as he heard these words. Kate had 
sunk on her knees at his feet — a fa- 
vorite position when they were alone 
— ^her hands clasping his, and her 
eyes looking up earnestly and affec- 
tionately into his faca Any one see- 
ing them at that moment could not 
have helped noticing a strange re- 
semblance, not merely in feature and 
facial outline, but in the weariness 
and hopelessness that was in their 
looks. Equally {^parent was the 
affection that existed between them. 
That affection was not to be }}ai 
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off with silence ; and so Bartou 
Seficrist told Eat« the whole story 
of his interview with Abel Cnmtna- 
ger- 

" And is there no hope of political 
Bnccess except by yieldiog to the 
terms of this— this muu?" she asked 
at itB conclosion. 

" I am afraid not," was her father's 
reply. 

" Then I roust be his wife." 
Theie was not a change of feature ; 
not a variation in the tone of hi 
voice ; not a quiver of the lip nor i 
the eye, as Kate aimounced her reso- 
lutioQ. 

Her father looked at her momenta 
arily in silence ; then, throwing bis 
arms about her and pressing her to 
him, he passionately exclaimed : 

"No, no, no, Katcl that must not 
be. It is too much to ask — Utv 
great a sacrifice. We can give up 
Tammany. We can give up poli- 
tics. "We will still have each other. 
All that we have been laboring for 
nSinst now be abandoned." 
I "No, father, no!" replied Kate 
, with the same absolnte composure, 
"It must not be abandoned. The 
Bacrifice I have already made for 
our success is greater than that now 
demanded. This is but another diop 
in the cnp. " 

And so it was settled. 
To Mademoiselle Cathron's tendei- 
of services that night Kate returned 
an emphatic negative. 

"But come to me in the morn- 
ing," she aflded, "I shall need your 
assistance then." 
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The night before election is one 
on which no politician rests. The 
night before the battle in which 
thousands are to lay down their 
lives, in the feverish anxiety of its 
dread anticipation, is as nothing to 
it The soldier can sleep, and alM'p 
jieacefully, although he knows that 
with the morrow comes the horrid 
blast of war ; the shot and shell ; thu 
furious charge ; the wounding and 
the death. But who ever heard of 
a poUtician sleeping on the eve of 
the day that was to decide the idl- 
important question whether he or 
some othei- man was to hold office? 
Kiggletoe aspires to be high-consta- 
ble of the toivn of Bed Jacket — 
perquisitBB five hundred dollars or 
less — but Biggletoe would regard 
himself as certain of defeat, and de- 
servedly so, should he close his eyes 
the night before the awful day. 
There is always so much to be dona 
at that time. There are so many 
people to see, who might go wrong if 
they were not seen just then. There 
are tickets and handbills and docu- 
ments of a dozen sorts to be distri- 
buted, that must be on hand at the 
precise minute. There are canvass- 
ers and challengei-s and ticket-ped- 
dlers — altogether a most complicated 
machinerj- — to be set in motion. 
And then there is the enemy to 
watch, and oh, what a task that is ! 
No candidate ever had a strictly ho- 
nest or honorable competitor. And, 
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finally, the amouat of talking that 
must be done by way of preliminary 
— the giving of directions, the hear- 
ing of reports, the comparing of 
notes, the discussing of probabili- 
ties, the enunciation of opinions 
which the nest twenty-four hours 
will shatter or coniirm — is some- 
thing wonderful It is astonishing 
what labor is involved in securing to 
a free people the privilege of select- 
ing tbeii' own officials in a perfectly 
fair and unbiased manner. 

Clinton Maiutland was no excep- 
tion to the mle which makes watch- 
ers of candidates on the night be* 
fore election. Impelled by a feehng 
of unaccountable restlessness, at a 
late hour he went round to bis party 
head-qoarteis. He found a great 
many people there — a great deal of 
loud and escited talking — a great 
deal of running to and fro — and, ne- 
cessarily, a great deal of uproar and 
oonfusion. Ke wanted to make him- 
eelf useful, and diligently looked 
about for something to employ him- 
self at ; but although others were so 
intensely busy, and there was, neces- 
Barily, much to do, he found it quite 
impossible to get satisfactorily to 
work, or even to comprehend what 
was demanded. If he attempted 
anything, it was only to find himself 
in somebody else's way, and in the 
end to make matters a great deal 
worse than they were. 

Not so with Tom Sponge. He 
always found something to do, and 
was always ou hand at precisely the 
right time to do it. The amoimt of 
labor he performed that night was 
almost incredible. Clinton looked 
at him in silent wonder and admira- 
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tjon, as he flew hither and thitl 
giving an order at this point, dis- 
patching a commission at that, and 
keeping everything and everybody in 
motion about bim. And no one 
could have looked at Tom except in 
wonder and admiration. His outfit 
was simply gorgeous. Hia neck-tie 
had never before been so full nor so 
brilbont, and, as he dashed here and 
there with the long pendants stream- 
ing oyer his shoulders, he decidedly 
created the impression of an impri- 
soned, but very lively, comet. 

Finding that he was of no 
ble use where he was, Clinton 
his way into the street, and v 
aimlessly about until he was weary, 
and then went to bis room and to 
bed^but not to sleep. The curse ol 
politics, with its penalty of unrest, 
was upon him. Hia head was in a 
whirl, and he found it impossible to 
keep hia body still. His mind was 
busy with the probabilities and pos- 
sibihties of the morrow ; and be fell 
to deliberating, not without some 
natural longings and aspirations, in- 
termingled with apprehensions oi 
defeat, upon the career which victwry 
might open up before him. And 
then bis thoughts took a tmn. Hia 
mind went backward, and one after 
another the leading incidents of hia 
life arose before him. He reviewed 
the campaign through which be had 
just passed. He re-read his father's 
letter criticising his political course. 
He thought of Kate Seacrist, and, 
not without some inward twitches 
and burnings recalled the brief and 
feverish dream of his soul under the 
speD of her fascination. He re- 
visited the humble bake-abop, where 
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lie was wout to go to the days of his 
struggle and poverty, and once more 
looked upon the chaste and sadly 
beautiful features of poor Alice 
Plain with her delicate babe upon 
her arm. He laughed as he recalled 
the ludicrous ligure of Tom Spongt;, 
in threadbare garments, announcing 
himself a ^rreck, but a gentleman. 
Then be was back in Willowford, 
■nd all the stining eeenes and aapi- 

t ntions of hia boyhood were befoi-e 
him. He heard his father soltimuly 
declare his oft-repeated seiies of po- 
litical opinions, and listened to tlie 
quaint, but clever, sayings of his un- 
le, Martin Swartwont. And then, 
s hie Ihou^jhla went over that por- 

L lion of his life, he found himself sit- 
ting, at the alone of a summer's day, 
upon a low stone widl, out beneath 
the shadow of griuid old trees, and 
by hia aide was JIargai-et Kortright 
— htUe Margiu'et — and his arm stole 
round her waist as be tuld her of bis 
plans for coming years, and his lips 

I sought hers in boyish sympathy and 
oonsolutiou ; and he remembered 
how, when she bad Hed half-fright- 
ened by bis bold advances, he had 
TOwed to himself that he lored her 
then, and that he would love her 
always. And, from this point his 
tiioughts again turning futuie-ward, 
he recalled hia subsequent meetings 
with Margaret ; how she had burst 
upon him a vision of amazing beau- 
ty ; how a barrier had mysteriously 
tipmng up between them ; and how, 
M his liie had faUed to run in ac- 
eord with hers, had been its only 
wide departure from the dreams 
Yrhich his youth hod so fondly cbe- 
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rished. So absorbing became hia 
si>ecnlations upon tbe causes and 
the probabilities of this unaccounta- 
ble divergence, that day sm-prised 
him iu the midst of bis meditations 
— some of which he found were be- 
coming strangely depressing — and 
be sprang from his bed to drive ths , 
subject from bis mind. 

How was it with the other leading 
actors in our story ? Barton Seacrist 
was busy, as usual. All night long 
he sat in a quiet room, vigilant and 
alert. There was no excitement, no 
confusion where he was. Men came 
and went without noise or deuun- 
stradon. Grulls, Skipp, Hargate, 
Wmdsham, Browbeat, Scourge, of 
the Sunday Plague, Cinnamon 
Smooth, all spent a htUe time with 
him and disappeared. He had never 
been more calm and seemingly couli- 
dent, presenting a most notable con- 
trast to the pohticians who wers 
elsewhere almost fretting their Uvea 
away. 

Kate was not far off She, toiy 
was quietly and actively employed.. 
She was uut pale, for Mademoisalle' 
Cathron's miiustrationa bad not been 
rejected ; but her eyes had a hungry 
and wasted look, even more painful 
than they had ever showri beforGb^ 
Ai'ticio after article did she prepi 
for the morning papers — appeals 
pohtical friends, excoriations of poli- 
tical enemies, directions for harmo- 
nious and efficient pohtical action ; 
and, when these were finished, there 
were a number of httJa notes in her 
father's hand writing— only a lew 
words each — which she was e 
iu elaborating and putting into 
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ceptable form, until the clear, strong 
light of day was streaming into her 
room. 

As for Gordon Seacrist, he was as 
busy as the rest Early in ihe even- 
ing he called at the Bafford residence. 
Margaret was still too ill to see him ; 
but he sent her an affectionate mes- 
sage ; and then remained the better 
part of an hour with Clara, to whom 
he detailed the latest intelligence of 
the campaign. But, of course, time 
was precious, and he hurried away 
to his party headquarters, where he 
asked a number of questions, re- 
lieved himself of sundry valuable 
predictions, and contracted several 
wagers of considerable amount on 
the majority which he was the next 
day to receive. Thence he went the 
round of the principal saloons of his 
acquaintance, playing a few billiards 
and spending considerable money 
just to gratify people who had votes; 
and then, having fallen in with Bill 
Travers and a few other choice 
spirits, he made his way in their 
company to Abel Cummager's, where 
the next morning found him. 

There was a strange quietness per- 
vading the great city on the morning 
of the election. There was not the 
same opening up of broad, ghttering 
fronts on the main avenues ; not the 
usual rush to business, nor the con- 
stant roll of wheels, and the endless 
patter of hurrying feet. The few 
pedestrians that were early abroad 
glided suspiciously along, or, stop- 
ping to exchange quick, significant 
words in low voices, speedily van- 
ished away. Occasionally there was 
a sharp clatter of hoofe and wheels, 
as a carriage went rattling by, bear- 



ing either a belated party leader or 
a messenger with important dispatch- 
es to some distant post, and then 
all again was the quiet of expectancy. 

But while the body of the city was 
thus undemonstrative, there were 
localities where its vital force had 
broken out with even more than its 
accustomed intensity. Around the 
different poUing-places were congre- 
gated small, but rapidly growing 
clusters of deeply interested men, 
many of whose members, holding 
bundles of paper sHps in their hands, 
and gesticulating violently, were evi- 
dently bent upon the work of elec- 
tioneering. More and more grew 
and spread these assemblages until 
they flowed'around the nearest street 
comers, and the various canvassing 
agents, instead of having each a man 
or two by the button-hole, became 
the centres of excited throngs 
from which issued not infrequently 
the voices of partisans in warm and 
angry disputation. Other sounds, 
too, began to be heard. Cheers 
arose upon the air as candidates ap- 
peared upon the scene, and strains 
of music came at first feintly, and 
then dashingly, as processions began 
to move up and down the streets 
with banners and other devices ap- 
pealing to the people for party fa- 
vorites. Then windows that had 
before been dark, blossomed out with 
rosy faces ; the sidewalks became 
alive with shouting boys ; men 
went hurrying to and fro ; and the 
great city was at last awake to the 
consciousness of the most exciting 
day in all the year — that of a popular 
election. 

The People's Anti-Tammany and 
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■tJniversal Reform Party, depending 
ffiainly upon the solid reason of the 
'people, and having bat little moue; 
.to expend in electioneemig agencies, 
ih»d fewer devices to atti-aot public 
mtion than ita older and richer 
adversaiy. Still it was not unrepre- 
fle^ited. Among the instrumentalities 
^ had employed to advertise Its ex- 
'^tence and its purposes, was an im- 
mense wagon drawn by half a dozen 
powerful horses, on which was sta- 
tioned a band of music, and around 
which was a broad canvas display- 
ing such inscriptions as, " Honesty vs. 
Tammany — the People are the Jury ;" 
"The many should rule — not the 
few ;" " Down with the King," and 
the like ; while over all, on an ole- 
yated platform, was a man in Conti- 
nental attire, bearing aloft a flag 
Qpon whose folds were the words, 
*■ Reform and Victory." For this 
moat ingenious contrivance — this 
stump speech on wheels — the Peo- 
ple's Anti-Tammany and Universal 
Reform Party was indebted to the 
genius of Tom Sponge, who not 
only superintended its preparation, 
but saw it set out upon its mlssiou 
of public enlightenment with emo- 
tions of no little pride and satisfac- 
tion. 

The first reports brought to the 
People's Anti-Tammany and Uuiver- 
Bol Reform headquarters were of the 
most cheering character. The sup- 
porters of the new movement were 
tuioing out in unexpected strength. 
Many men were voting; its ticket, 
who had not voted before for years. 
The truth was, that the better por- 
tion of the conamunity, which was 
QuinJluenced by popular demonstra- 



tions, had become so distrastful (A 
Tammany as to be ready to join any 
movement against it It was this 
element which had been almost lost 
sight of by pohticiana on both sides, 
that was suddenly showing its 
strengiiu Sponge who, as chairman 
of the new pai'ty's chief committee, 
in his grandest outfit, was eoi'ly at 
his post — in fact he bad not left it 
except to bestow some attention on 
his wardrobe and snatch a bite of 
breakfast — was almost in ecstasies. 
He fairly danced with joy as report 
after report of the same uniformly 
vorable character continued to arriva. 
Higher and higher rose his spiritg, 
until a piece of intelligence wua 
whispered in his ear that at first took 
away his breath, then caused him to 
turn almost as white as the spotless 
linen he was wearing, and then seize 
his bat and rush madly from the 
room. 

The same information whial)( 
brought such joy to the bosoms trf 
Sponge and his co-workera, carried 
equal consternation to the camp of 
the enemy. The Tammany head- 
quarters was in confusion, 
when Skipp, and Grulls, and Wi: 
sham, and a score of other leaders 
sought Barton Sea«rist, they found 
him perfectly undisturbed and conli- 
dent. Nevertheless, no sooner wera 
they out of his presence, than be 
greeted Abel Cummager, who quietly 
entered, with a look of undisguised 
anxiety. Earnest, although bri^ 
was the conversation that ensued 
tween the great leaders. 

"There is nothing to he lost by 
that course," said Seacrist, after the 
two had convei-sed for a time, " and 
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everytliing to be gained. It is ruin 
to fail at all ; while, if we encceed, 
success makes all right The venture 
must be mtide," 

" As you say," was the laconic re- 
ply. 

The result of the interriew was 
that the Mohicans were soon at 
work. 

The developments that followed 
will account for Sponge's agitation ; 
but why he should have so hurriedly 
left the room, and gone racing down, 
the street, will require a word or two 
of explanation. 

Violence on election day had noth- 
ing about it very extraordinary. That 
it should, in such an emergency as 
bad then arisen, be resorted to by 
the opposition, was nothing more 
than Sponge, with his previous expe- 
rience in New York pohtics, had sus- 
pected. Indeed, be had meditated 
a proposition for doing the same 
thing, and had only abandoned the 
Idea because of pecuniary inabiUty 
to carry it out. Nevertheless some 
provision bad been made for the 
contingency that had now arisen. 

The "Waterbrashea were a fire con 
pany of clearly established reputi 
tion. Their battles — not against the 
elements only — were matter of uni- 
versal notoriety. Generally, they 
bad been in the employ of the other 
aide ; but, on this occasion, by some 
unaccountable oversight, they had 
been neglected by Tammany. 
turaUy indignant by reason of such 
unhandsome treatment, they had 
been quite ready to negotiate with 
Sponge's party, and the result was a 
highly satisfactory arrangement for 
their services — purely with a view to 



defensive operations, 
himself in communication with these 
champions of an honest ballot, that 
Sponge started in such baste when 
apprised that Tammany's new allies 
were taking forcible posseaaion of 
the poUe. 

But if Sponge's wrath had been 
great by reason of the startling in- 
telligence he had received of the 
enemy's operations, it was as noth- 
ing to the indignation that was ex- 
cited in his bosom by a spectacle 
that, as he speeded along the street, 
suddenly burst upon his vision. The 
sight thiit was so harrowing, was 
that of his car, which he had sent 
forth with so much satisfaction, in 
the hands of the Phibstines. Tha 
Gordon Seacrist Association, in obe- 
dience to the mysteriously communi- 
cated command that brought all auoh 
organizations into the field, in mov- 
ing to the point where its services 
were required, had accidentally en- 
countered Sponge's wagon peace- 
fully proceeding in the midst of a 
crowd of admiring boys and child- 
ren, on its mission of reform. To 
take possession of it was the work of 
an instant. The Anti-Tammany in- 
scriptions were unceremonioualy torn 
off; the musicians were tumbled 
from their seats, and the baamer of 
" Reform and Victory," being brought 
down from its rightful elevation, was 
fastened to the wagon's tail, that it 
might drag in the dust ; while a 
brawny butcher-boy, mounting - 
the late standard-bearer's place, i 
played the flag of the Gordon f 
criat Association — that with the 4 
acription of " Vox populi vox dn* 
and which Margaret Kortrigbt i 
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At the same 
'itme, Heizing the captured metru- 
.•jnents of the routed musicians, an 
;«qual number of the yictors mount- 
ed to their placea, and making up in 
ipower what they lucked in akill, be- 
gan to blow with all their might. 
Thus completely victoriona, and with 
the captured chariot in their midst, 
the Association was moving uproar- 
iously forward as Sponge, in at- 
tempting to cross the street, found 
himself cut o£f by their procession. 

Jjuekily he was not recognized, 
and, disentangling hi in self as speed- 
i^ as possible, he hurried on to the 
quarters of the Waterbrashes. These 
he found just setting out to a fire 
that was not far off ; but a very Ut- 
tle persuasion induced them to 
change their route, and, leading the 
fiery elements to their own course 
lor a time, they started, engine and 
all, in pursuit of the esultaut Asso- 
ciationists. 

Before thoy could come up to 
.titem, the enemy had reached the 
:first Toting-plaee on their line of 
rch, and there, having brushed 
kway the assembled citizens who 
were peacefully exercising a free- 
privilege, they had taken pos- 
iion of the poll, and, notwith- 
standing they had once on that day 
already performed that duty, were a 
Becoud time busy passing in their 
ballots. So intent were they upon 
the work in which they were engaged, 
that the Wattrbrashes had time to 
.approach, make a connection with a 
eoDvenient hydrant, and open fire — 
or rather, water— belbre their pre- 
eence was even suspected. The first 
to fall was the butcher boy with the 



flag, who, while performing 
upon his lofty platform, being over- 
whelmed by an unexpected deluge, 
tumbled headlong with his banner 
to the dust ; and, at the same time,< 
several streams of cold water d*r 
scended among the patriots crowd- 
ing round the open polling window, 
through which one of the currents 
entering, swept the persons and 
faces of the election judges, pro- 
ducing indescribable dampness and 
consternation within. 

Completely taken by sujprise, the 
Associutioniats were necessarily un- 
der the greatest disadtatitage. Fire 
they might have withstood ; but wa- 
ter was an element to which they 
were totally unused. Hence it is no 
wonder that they soon fell back in 
great confusion. Still they were not 
the men to yield without a struggle. 
Gathering stones, and such other 
missiles as they could lay hands on, 
they opened a scattering fusillade-; 
but, one after another, with cease- 
less streams of dirty water squirting 
in their faces, they were put hors de 
combat. On moved the resistless 
Waterbrashes, led by half a score of 
brawny nozzlemen, and in a very 
few minutes the Gordon Seacrist As- 
sociation was washed from the field, 
its banner was captured, Sponge's 
car was recovered, and a brilliant 
victory for reform and honest voting' 
was achieved. 

What might have been the efft 
upon the political fortum 
day, had the victorious Waterbrash-- 
ea pursued their conquering career, 
it is now quite impossible to tell. 
Unfortunately, in the very moment 
of their victory they were deprived 
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of a directing head. 
ried away by enthusiasm as he saw 
hi.w the tide of battle was flowing 
inoautiouslj ventured bo far in ad 
Vance of his own forces that a coup]* 
of the enemy, seeing hie esposed 
condition, suddenly seized npoii bim 
and began to drag tiim away. But 
Tom waa not the man to yield witJi- 
out a battle. He resisted, and re- 
sisted desperately. He cried aloud, 
too, and doubtless would have been 
dificovered and rescued, had not a 
nozzle-mau, ignorant of his identity, 
at that moment turned his battery 
npon the struggling gi-onp. Any- 
thing like recognition was then im- 
possible. In the mud, and in the 
midst of a blinding storm of water 
and clay, rolled and tumbled the 
three men, sometimes Turn on top, 
and sometimes his adversaries. It 
was all in vain he fought. Com- 
pelled to succumb at last to superior 
force, Tom was dragged away in 
triumph ; and oh, what a figure he 
presented ! His clothes were in rugs, 
and every part of his person was 
drenched and crusted with mire. 

Being carried round a corner, to a 
point where the storm of rotid and 
water could not reach them, Tom 
found himself surrounded by his en- 
emies, who immediately proceeded 
to sit in court martial on his case. 
They had already decided " to put a 
head on bim," and were about to 
carry that mysterious sentence into 
execution, when rehef came in on 
unexpected form. 

The police, who had been out of 
sight dm-ing all the trouble, at this 
point came charging up, and Tote's 
captors took to theii- heels, leaving 
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him a second time to become a j 
oner — this time in the haDiis of tha 
officers of the law, who marched hi m 
off as a rioter to the lock-up, 4 
there kept him until the day ' ', 
over — and lost. 

Nor was Tom the only 1 
The leading Waterbrashes were, like- 
wise, arrested upon the charge of 
interference with the election — al- 
though none of the members of the 
Gordon Seaoriat Association wera 
ever brought to account — and their 
organization, on account of their 
share in that day's proceedings, was 
formally condemned and dissolved. 

Bnt it was not only at one point 
whiiro there had been disturbance. 
All over the city men of brutal bear- 
ing appeared at the poUs, and, meet- 
ing witli no effectual resistance from 
the police, proceeded to overawe the 
peaceable citizens who were exercis- 
ing their lawful rights. A panic en- 
sued. Respectable men tied before 
the mob, and, the polls at many 
points falling into the hands of riot- 
ers, and there being but one compa- 
ny of Waterbrashes, Tammany t 
ried tlie day by an overwhal 
vote. 

All this, of course, gave rise Jei P 
vast deal of talk and scandaL An in- 
dignation meeting of the abused and 
disappointed ones waa held ; and on 
the same night there was a dinner- 
party at Barton tieacrisL's, at which 
were Scourge, of the Sunday Plague, 
and Senator Bloom, and Browbeat 
and Striker, and a great many other 

insiastic individuala, and at 
which "Windsham was unusually bap- 

a bis remarks, rejoicing over the 
great and glorious victory. Thft 
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election, however, waa over, and be- 
fore a week had gone round, the 
public tbuught and cared uo more 
about it than if it huii been on affaii^ 
of the preceding century. 

But Timunauy'B triumph waa not 
univereBL 

Clinton MainUaud, disgusted at 
the scenes of lawlessness and vio- 
lence he bad witnessed, aud, couolud- 
ing that all waa lost, had goue to hie 
room ; and, being weary aud sore 
with labor and watcbiug, ha^ early 
retii-ed to his couch. He had barely 
got to sleep, however, when he was 
awakened L>j an unprecedented up- 
roikT. Springing from hia bed under 
the impretiHion that the house was 
on lii'e, he throw open the door of 
hia room, when in rushed Tom 
Sponge, who, eittthing Clinton in his 
aj'ms, began to drag him about the 
room, all in hia night gtirmeute as h\i 
■was, danciug aud capering like one 
possessed. 

"It's all right I— all right I" es- 
claiuied that erratic iudividtial, when 
Clinton bad at last prevailed upon 
h"" to D^'er ijonie expluiiutiun ol hi^ 
conduct. 

"What ia aU rigbt^the Peoples 
Anti-Tatnmauy aud Universal £«furm 

►JParty V" aaked Clinton. 
"Oh, no," -said Tom, with the 
■lightest uace of disappointment in 
Ilia tone, *' Not that ; for it is dead. 
But who cares, since you are elect- 
ed 1" And Tom, once mure catching 
I Clinton iu his arma, went off iu an- 
other dance about the room. 
It was even eo. Clinton wan elect- 
ed — and by juat Five Hundred Ma- 
jority, 
f The Gordon Seaci-ist Association, 



to which had been aasigned tbe duty 
of taking care of its patron's inter- 
ests in the district in which he was a 
candidate, bad been so thoroughly 
demoralized by its defeat at the 
hands of the "Waterbrashea as to be 
totally unequal to the task. Iu fiict 
it was for that day no more seen nor 
beard ol Hence the result above 
indicated. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



ANOTBEB PHOTOQHAFH. 



In dealing with the fortunes ai 
politics and politicians, tbe writer 
has for a time quite lost sight of one 
of the parties to bis story, of whom, 
be is confident, the reader would 
willingly know more. Tbe case of 
Alice Plain, aa will be recollected, 
had been coniided to tbe hauds ol 
the gentlemanly wreck and vagabond, 
Tom Sponge ; and however unsuit- 
able they might appear for such a 
charge, it could not have been given 
to more williug ones. Being but 
fleah and blood, it Is not at all strange 
that Tom had come to take a deeper 
interest in bis client eveu than strict 
professional duty required. 

The case was one that occasioned 
him a gi-eat deal of embarrassment 
His duty was to find tbe lady's hua- 
band, and take such steps as would 
bring him back to his wife ; but that, 
aa may readily be aunuiaed, was the 
vei-y thing which Tom at heart did 
not desire to have done. In tbe 
most delicate mannei- conceivable he 
had suggested to hia cUeut that she 
was entitled to a divorce ; but the 
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information entirely failed to produce 
the desired effect. Alice had aband- 
oned home and friends for the man 
she called ''husband/' and her love 
was not of the kind to be dismissed 
at wilL Tom's heart quite sank with- 
in him as he discovered how true 
hers was to its lawful lord. 

His duty was clear, and, finding 
that the attainment of his inclination 
was out of the question, he bravely 
made up his mind — not without a 
struggle — to do it. The case, how- 
ever, was full of difficulties. AUce 
herself could render very little as- 
sistance. She had only known her 
husband a short time before their 
marriage ; he had previously told 
her nothing of his antecedents, and 
had subsequently given her very little 
information concerning his business, 
his haunts, or his friends. It was 
even probable that he had concealed 
his true name. The only evidence 
she possessed of being a wife was 
her marriage certificate, which, 
thanks to Tom's ingenuity, was safe 
from destruction. 

The first step, Tom's sagacity told 
him. was to find the clergyman who 
had performed the ceremony, and 
ascertain what he knew about the 
matter. It might be all important 
to prove by him the identity of the 
husband, were he, on being discov- 
ered, to deny his share in the busi- 
ness, as was likely to be the case. 
But here a difficulty arose. On visit- 
ing the place where he had lived, as 
Tom and Alice did together, it was 
ascertained that the clergyman had 
gone away, and the report was that 
he was dead, thus fulfilling Gordon 
Seacrist's boast. " What did he die 



of?" One answered small-pox, an- 
other fever, and a third apoplexy. 
''He's not dead at all," said Tom, 
and so it proved ; for, on going to 
the place to which he had removed, 
he was found ahve and well. 

But here there was another trouble. 
Alice had eloped with her husband, 
and had been hastily married by a 
total stranger. The man recognized 
his own certificate ; but doubted 
whether he should again know the 
parties, were he to see them. " Oh, 
yes, you would," said Tom, " and I 
will prove it" 

"Where was the ceremony per- 
formed ?" he asked. 

" In the church," was the clergy- 
man's reply. 

" Then place yourself at the altar, 
and the same parties will again ap- 
pear before you." 

With the fooHsh fondness usual to 
her sex in such matters, Alice had, 
through all her destitution, retained 
the dress, although but a plain tra- 
velling suit, in which she had been 
married. By Tom's direction on 
this occasion she had taken it with 
her. Arrayed once more in her sim- 
ple wedding robe — ^it was with a 
sinking heart she put it on — and 
Tom in his most stunning suit, al- 
most as much depressed because it 
was not to a real ceremony he was 
going — the two, entering the church, 
walked slowly down the aisle, as any 
loving couple meditating matrimony 
might have done. The minister, to- 
tally uninformed as to who they 
were — for Tom had not even dis- 
closed his identity — awaited their 
approach. Closely did he scan their 
features as they stood before him. 
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At last he gravely eliook liia head. 

"Thia ia the lady T married," ho 

remai'ked. " But you, sir," address- 

__ing Tom, "are not the laau. The 

J to whom I united thia woman 

a younger and much handsomer 

3n. The whole transactioD is 

V clear before me." 

I Tom at first colored fotirfullj at 

a uncomplimentary allusiou to his 

; for hia personal appearance 

a hia greatest weakness. But even 

a feeling soon gave way to esulta- 

a at the saccess of his ruse. 

I " Then you would know the par- 

1 were they again to appear be- 

I you under the same cireuiu- 



"I certainly should." 
The first point had been made ; 
but still the greatest perplexity re- 
mained, which was to find the man. 

Had he ever given his wife any 
ibotograph or other likeness of him- 
Jiit 

I -No, never, although she had often 

i liim for one. 

" Which doesn't prove that he 

srer bad one taken for somebody 

—for hia mother, his sister, or 

8 aunt," Tom hastily added, as he 

law the look of pain his first worda 

scasioned. 

[ Then began a search through the 

jihotograph establishments of New 

^Ork. Day after day did the two 

: np and down the streets, visits 

g galleryafter gallery, in the hope 

lat somethiug might be fonnd that 

would serve as a clue to the mis.sing 

Emnn, Ahce necesaarilj having to go 
ng, aa her recollection was the one 
be conaulted. 
Chese wallLS were all well enough 



in a business way ; but to Tom thfff 
meant a great deal more. He really 
did not wish to find the one of whom 
they were in pnrauit. Nothing would 
have satisfied him so well as to learn 
tlmt he was dead and buried. But 
they gave him what was inespress- 
ibly dehghtful— Alice's companion- 
ship. Since her restoration to health 
he had not enjoyed near as much of 
her society as he desired ; nor could i 
he do so without a disregard of ddi*! 
cacy of which he would not be guil^^ 
for any consideration. She was an- 
other man's wife ; and, although 
widowed by a hcsband'a disloyalty, 
still true to her own obhgation and 
to his memory, Tom felt that under 
such circumstances he could not in- 
trude without becoming apology ; 
and these long rambles gave him the 
very opportunity he longed for. 
Although constantly apprehensive, 
while iu her company, lest some dJa- 
coveiy would be made that would 
take her away altogether from him- 
self, he esperieuoed a real sense of 
enjoyment ; and when weai'ied with 
over-exertion — for she was not yet 
strong — she would lean confidingly 
upon him for support, he was more 
than happy. 

Thus did day after day, with their 
accustomed walks and searches, go 
by, without bringing anything that 
was even suggestive to light, and 
Tom was growing less and less ner- 
vous for the result, hut more and 
more fatally entangled by his speech- 
less passion. Then came the politi- 
cal canvass in which he had flgiured 
so conspicuously, and which for a 
time put a stop to the rambles he en- 
joyed so much ; for Tom was one of 
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those impulsive creatures, who, giv- 
ing their whole soul and might to 
what they undertake, can do only 
one thing at a time. But the elec- 
tion over, he returned like a hungry 
man to the old repast, and the long 
walks and the visits to the galleries 
were resumed — not, however, until 
he had once more deHcately suggest- 
ed the feasibihty of a divorce, and 
had been met with a response no 
more encouraging than before. 

In one of their accustomed strolls 
the husband-hunters had entered a 
fashionable photographic estabUsh- 
ment, and were leisurely looking 
about them, when the attendant in 
charge, ambitious to exhibit the 
claims of the shop, held up before 
Alice a very richly mounted and 
jewelled locket, and began to expa- 
tiate upon its costly and exquisite 
workmanship. 

" Nice, izzn't it ? An engagement 
present — ^young man going to be 
married soon — to a great heiress — 
altogether an upper-crust affair — 
right good looking, too, izzn't he ?" 

And with that the exhibitor, whose 
tongue had thus been running on, 
touched a spring and held up the 
miniature disclosed to the eyes of 
the visitor. 

Alice gave one glance at the coun- 
tenance before her, and uttered a 
scream. She was looking on the 
features of her own husband. 

Tom, who had been glancing over 
some pictures in another part of the 
room, rushed to the spot, and snatch- 
ing the costly gem from the hand of 
the astonished shopman, fixed his 
eye upon the likeness exposed. He 
was almost as much startled as his 



companion upon recognizing the fea- 
tures of Gordon Seacrist, with 
which he had become quite familiar 
during the poHtical campaign just 
over. However, quickly regaining 
his presence of mind, he invented a 
plausible story about the resemblance 
between the face in the locket and 
that of some valued friend — ^for Tom 
was not above a sHght deviation 
from the truth in an emergency — 
and so managed to elicit from the 
merchant all the particulars which 
confidential gossip gave of Gordon's 
matrimonial enterprise, including the 
name, residence, connections and 
supposed pecuniary attractions of 
the lady, who, as the reader knows, 
was Margaret Kortright. 

Then hurrying away his compan- 
ion, who was beginning to exhibit 
signs of hysterical agitation, and 
confiding her to the charge of good 
Mrs. Barrett, Tom lost no time in 
seeking Clinton Maintland, and com- 
municating to him in full the as- 
tounding discovery he had made. 



CHAPTEE XV. 

AFTER THE ELECTION. 

The result of the poHtical battle 
that has been described, was that 
Tammany was stronger than ever. 
As for the People's Anti-Tammany 
and Universal Eeform party, it was 
never heard of more. But the tri- 
umph of the victor was by no means 
unalloyed. The election of Clinton 
Maintland was a most serious draw- 
back. To Barton Seacrist it was 
occasion not merely of vexation, but 
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of alarm. He saw in it tbc most im- 
minent peril to all the schemes for 
wbicli he had been laboring, and 
which the victory of hia party other- 
wifle had secured. He was aware 
that Clinton understood all bis plans 
and aims, and with him in the legis- 
lative body, to which lie looked for 
their realization, it was scarcely pos- 
sible tliat they could be carried into 
effect. He knew, too, that there was 
no longer a hope of bringing din- 
ton over to his interest. Kate had 
&iled to accomplish it before the 
Section ; and now even Eate's in- 
£aetice, by reason of her engage- 
ment to Abel Gummager whose co- 
operation had become essential, was 
out of the question. What was to 
be doueV Of one thing Bai-ton 
Seoorist felt usaui'ed. Clinton Maint- 
Und must be pi*eveuted from taJdlig 
. the body to which he bad 
been chosen— at least until sueh time 

the designs of the great Xamma- 
T>y leader should be couauinmat^d. 

Not that Barton Seacrisfc gave ex- 
liressiou to any such feeling by either 
word or look. No man could have, 
apparently, beeu so well satisfied 
with the result. His countenance 
wore a smile of perfect tranquillity; 
and, in referring to Clinton, his lan- 
guage was invai'iably full of respect 
and kindness. 

As for Gordon Seacriat, bis cha- 
grin was excessive. Slargaret Kortr 
right was still too ill to hsten to his 
explanations ; but to Clara BafTurd, 
who fully sympathized with him in 
his trial, lie poured out the whole 
etory of the wrougs to which he had 
been made a victim. But he did 
not content himself merely with 



coniplaiuts. By the advice of politi- 
cid friends he had notice duly served 
upon Cliuton of his purpose to con- 
test the election — the ground of ac- 
tion being the proceedings of the 
Waterbrashes, who were alleged to 
have acted immediately under the 
direction of Clinton, tlirough hia 
agent, Tom Sponge, in driving Gor- 
don's honest and legal supporters 
from the polls. The whole commu- 
nity was soon talking of the great 
case of Seacrist vs. Maintland. 

But Gordon bad other causes of 
vexation. By the untimely illness of 
Morgai-et Koilright, he had been 
deprived of certain material assist- 
ance he had confidently relied upon 
securing through his marriage ; hia 
luck at Abel Cmamager'a bad been 
unusually bad ; hie father, the elec- 
tion being over, and all danger from 
hurtful revelations consequently past, 
was not disposed to be remarkably 
liberal ; and more irritating than all 
else, BUI Travers and other boon 
companionfi, who bad been dissipat- 
ing upon his bounty, began to treat 
him with actual indi^ience on ac- 
count of hia embarrassment. He 
had but one unfailing consolation, 
and that was the society of Clara 
Bafford, who was devoted through 
every adversity. He, consequently, 
gave more and more of his time to 
her company. 

As for Chnton Maintland, he em 
denly found hitnaelf a hon of the 
very first magnitude. By many 
was hailed as " the coming man, ' 
and testimonials of the most extra- 
vagant description began to ponr in 
upon him. The pubhc journals took 
up his " position " on several leading 
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questions, and discussed it with 
much earnestness ; but, as usual, ar- 
rived at totally different conclusions 
— ^all being equally wide of the 
mark ; for on the majority of public 
questions he had no position. The 
pictorial newspapers gave portraits 
of him, each after a likeness by some 
distinguished artist, and vouched for 
as the only correct one, but which 
would generally have answered as 
well for almost any other man. Half 
a dozen biographical sketches were 
published, all highly compHmentary, 
but respectively assigning him an 
ancestry that was Scotch, Dutch, 
EngHsh, French, Italian and Irish. 
Finally the enthusiasm his success 
inspired culminated in the tender of 
a public dinner — the very flattering 
invitation being signed by many of 
the sort that have " axes to grind" — 
and which the writer is sorrowfully 
compelled to acknowledge that his 
hero accepted. The truth is, that 
Clinton's head was partially turned by 
his rare good fortime. He really be- 
gan to believe that he enjoyed a pop- 
ularity which was the result of some 
merit that the pubhc had discovered 
sooner than its possessor had. He 
failed to consider upon what slight- 
est of accidents mere success often 
depends ; but then he was young 
and inexperienced — ^and human. 

The dinner was a great success ; 
but the writer declines making a re- 
cord of its utterances for three rea- 
sons. First, because the declara- 
tions of such gatherings are always 
substantially the same ; second, be- 
cause the testimony which all ova- 
tions of that description fui'nish is, 
that the best man is invariably the 



successful man ; and third, because a 
faithful report of all that was said 
and done on the occasion, in connec- 
tion with what remains to be re- 
corded of the treatment Clinton was 
soon to experience at the hands of 
some of his then most ardent ad' 
mirers, would be an exhibit Uttle 
creditable to our common human na- 
ture. Further, concerning the af- 
fair, it is enough to say that Tom 
Sponge was present in his most ela- 
borate make-up, and that he enjoyed 
it immensely. 

But Clinton's dreams were not with- 
out their shadow. He could not ban- 
ish memory ; and, in the midst of his 
triumphs, especially when a suspicion 
of the insincerity of those who were 
lavishing their flatteries upon him 
would steal into his thoughts, his re- 
collection would go back to the time 
when, as a boy, he had promised 
himself the chief enjoyment of man's 
success in sharing it with another. 
He would then sadly miss the help 
of a true and pure heart's compan- 
ionship, such as his imagination had 
portrayed, but which his experience 
had totally failed to discover. . His 
banished passion for Kate Seacrist, 
like an unwholesome stimulant, had 
only made his soul's thirst the great- 
er. At such moments he could not 
help saying to himseli^ "Oh, that 
Margaret had been the one 1" 

Then he would reproach himself 
for his weakness, and pride would 
come to his aid. Had not Margaret 
treated him with an unkindness that 
amoimted to positive discourtesy — 
the rich and haughty beauty? he 
would ask himsell Nay, more ; was 
she not the affianced bride of his 
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tval and his enemy — a man for 
■whom he felt the utmost contempt 
on account of his nckuowledgecl uu~ 
worthiness— choosing to bestow on 
bim the love of wliith he would only 
have been too proud. Sternly wou'.d 
he arm hia heart agaJuMt her, and 
then — and then the battle would be 
Hharper thun before. 

Clinton in time undoubtedly would 
have conquered the fancy that was 
Texing him, supplanting it, most 
probably, with another that had a 
more substantial foundation, had 
matters gone on a^ they were. But 
just then came the startling disclos- 
ure which Tom Sponge had brought 
to tight. Even Clinton was am-prised 
to find how ho was affected by it. 
His pride was goue in an instant 
He foijjot the discourtesy by which 
be had been aggrieved. The woman 
in whom he was interested — his boy- 
hood's companion — was about to bo 
made the victuu of another's villainy 
— the innocent participant in a critue 
against the law of the land. It was 
no longer a vague and general senti- 
ment, half love and half misanthro- 
py, that inclined him to action ; but 
a eti-ong sense of duty. He felt that 
ho would not be a true man if he did 
not interfere. 

Bat how was he to interfere ? The 
woman in whose behalf he was called 
upon to act had, by her own decision, 
built up a wall between them which 
hia pride would not permit him to 
scale. She had in the most effectual 
manner interdicted all communica- 
tion. He thought of an anonymous 
statement of the facts he bad learned, 
but immediately rejected the sugges- 
tion as unmanly and unworthy, be- . 



sides most probably ineffectual. lii 
his dilemma he finally concluded to 
consult Tom Sponge, of whose inge- 
nuity he was beginning to entertain 
a by no means indifterent opinion. 
Accordingly Tom was taken into his 
confidence ; but with a result of 
which he had no anticipation. Thfti 
effect was at once to open up thd'j 
fountain of his employee's bidden 
sorrow, with a full revelation of his 
love for a woman who was not only 
another man's wife, but was resolved 
to remain such in spite of all his at- 
tractions and pereuasiona. Most lu- 
gubriously did he present the hard- 
ship of both bis own case and that 
of his companion. 

"It's marvellous," he declared, 
" what luck some men have in such 
matters. Here's a man who has not 
only married the woman I want, but 
is going to marry the woman you 
want. Now, I say, that's not fail-.' 

"It's hardly equitable, I admit,' 
replied Clinton, laughing in spite of'' 
tlie gravi^ of the subject "Buf, 
now the question is, what are we Uf' 
do to circumvent this man Y 

" I have it," said Tom, leaping to 
hia feet, " the veiy thing. I'll meet 
him, quaiTel with him, insult him, 
shoot him, kill him, trample on him 
and Tom went through the operv 
tiuiis be described, handling the im<'' 
agiuary pietol and dancing up and 
down as energetically and vindictivfr^' 
ly as if he had the offensive indivi- 
dual before him and under him ut 
that very moment 

" No, no," rephed Clinton, who 
saw that Tom was momentarily at 
least in earnest, " that won't answer. 
It would be murder, and that would 
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make an end of you as well as of 
him." 

" I don't care," said Tom, gloomily. 
"I'm only a wreck, anyhow. It 
makes no difference whether I Hve 
or die. She doesn't care for me." 

And the tears, all the bravado hav- 
ing suddenly gone out of him, 
were running down the poor fellow's 
cheeks. 

" Not so bad as that," responded 
Clinton, gaily, and taking Tom by 
the hand ; for he really sympathized 
with his manifest sorrow. "Cheer 
up, for we can't spare you yet. 
There's a battle to be fought, and 
you are worth a great many dead 
men, as you have already proved." 
And in less than five minutes' time 
the mercurial fellow's spirits were up 
to the highest point. 

The problem that seemed so 
difficult, was about to be solved 
in a way that was then little antici- 
pated. 

Before the conversation just re- 
ferred to was ended, a messenger 
entered, and, having handed Clinton 
a note in an envelope, immediately 
disappeared. 

The note, which seemed to be in 
a woman's handwriting, was as fol- 
lows : 

Clinton MainUand, Esq.: 

Be on Dorth side of Fnlton Street, be- 
tween William and Pearl, to-night, at eight 
o'clock. Follow dark figure, closely veiled, 
to place of conference. There is injustice 
to explain and counsel to ask. 

YouB Fbibnd. 

That was alL 

In an instant Clinton had formed 
his conclusion. The note was from 



Margaret Kortright The "injus- 
tice " referred to was involved in her 
singular conduct toward himself, and 
the "counsel** to be asked, related 
to some intimation she had received 
concerning Gordon Seacrist*s misbe- 
havior. Whom could she more pro- 
perly consult than her old playmate 
and neighbor, to whom she had once 
before made application ? That she 
should have asked a night meeting, 
upon a public street, would have ap- 
peared unaccountable had he not 
once already met her in a more ex- 
ceptionable place, and the circum- 
stances of the case been such as 
would preclude either party from 
pubHcly visiting the other. A street- 
meeting, if ever known to others, 
might appear accidental At all 
events his opinion was made up and 
his resolution formed. He would 
obey the summons. 

Nevertheless, as Tom was present, 
he handed him the paper, and asked 
his advice. 

"An acquaintance, ugh! Any 
Httle affaire (Tamourf" asked Tom, 
slyly scrutinizing his companion's 
face. 

"None," answered Clinton, em- 
phatically. 

"Then have nothing to do with 
it," said Tom, most positively. " It's 
some trick of Tammany, 111 warrant 
you. Oh, I know all about Tammany. 
I've gone through Tammany's* milL 
There's villainy at the bottom of it. 
No friend ever asks an appointment 
of that kind." 

" Nonsense, Tom I" responded 
Clinton, good humoredly, well know- 
ing that Tammany was one of 
Sponge's weaknesses, and not being 
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inclijied to connoct iliirgaret'a n 
-with the uffiiir. "Nonseiiae!" 
went on, "What is there to fear? 
The street scleated is oue of the 
most publio in the city — tJie lust 
phice in the world for on ambiie- 
oade. I'm resolved to see what it 
means." 

" Now, don't, I beg of you," said 
Tom, rising and laying his hand ou 
Clinton's shoulder with a louk of 
deep concern in his eyes. "I fet^l 
that there is mischief intended. You 
are in oeiiiiin people's way — more 
than you think tor. They would 
only ho too glad to have you removed. 
Aa for the place selected, traps ore 
Dover set where they are looked 
tor." 

" Why, my good friend," said Clin- 
ton, still affecting to laugh at Tom's 
upprehensions, " it was only a minute 
ago that you wanted to go out and 
kill Komtbody on the street. Now 
you are a^aid of you don't know 
what," 

"Yes, on your account," repHed 
Tom. "I'm only a wreck, for whom 
nobody cares — only Tom Sponge. 
But you — you are Clinton Maiutlimd. 
You have a futui'e." 

"Widl, well," responded Clinton, 
quietly, but firmly, " my mind's made 
Up. I'm going to see it through." 

"Then," said Tom, speaking up 
ijuiokly and decisively, "let me go 
i]( your place. We're about of a 
height, and I can so disguise myself 
in your clothes that nobody will 
know the difierence after niglit. Il 
mischief's intended, they won't hurt 
tue when they discover that they 
have got the wrong man." 

" On one condition," replied Chn- 



ton, " That I am to follow within 
seeing and striking distance ; and 
that we are to be entire strangers 
for the time being, should your 
suspicions as to the motive that 
induced the appointment x>rove un- 
founded." 

And 80 it was arranged. Clinton 
was perfectly wilHug that Margaret 
shoidd be somewhat frightened at 
first, as a punishment for her past 
uukuidness, parti oularly as Tom's 
discretion could be entirely relied 
upon. 

Soon after nightfall the frienda 
were on their way to the scene of 
theu- expected adventure. CliJiton'a 
clothes upon Tom's person did have 
a somewhat baggy look, but otlier- 
wise the disguise was very good. As 
Tom had insisted upon going armed, 
he had one of a pair of pockets-pis- 
tols which had been the gift of a 
fi'iend to CUnton, refusing the ten- 
der of the other, and compelling 
Clinton to retain it upon his own 
person. They were soon at Fulton 
ytreet. along which a murky stream 
of people was pouring towards the 
great ferry of that name. At the 
point indicated in the note, nothing 
suspicious was to be seen, except a 
close cari'iage standing by the road- 
side, with the driver sitting like a 
statue ou his box. Here the frienda 
separated, Tom taking the north 
sidewalk, while CUnton sauntered 
along ou the opposite side of the 
way. From Wilhain to Pearl 
marched Tom ; but nothing came of 
it Back i^ain to the starting-point 
with the same resulL lint a third 
time going over the ground, just 
after he had passed the caiTiuge, the 
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door opened, a figure in a dark 
female robe, and closely veiled, de- 
scended, and, slightly touching Tom's 
arm as it hurried past him, kept ra- 
pidly on in the direction of the fer- 
ry, while the statuesque driver sud- 
denly arousing, the carriage rolled 
away and disappeared round the 
nearest comer. 

Tom promptly followed the dark 
figure, and Clinton, crossing over 
the street, joined in the pursuit, but 
keeping a little way in, the rear. 
Into the throng of people about the 
ferry-house the domino entered, but 
did not pass through the gate. On 
one side of the ferry-house was a 
pier running far out into the river, on 
the further end of which was a lamp 
burning, but with the flame turned 
down so low that its light was scarce- 
ly perceptible. Turning aside at the 
ferry entrance, and passing quickly 
round the comer of the building, 
the dark figure hurried out upon the 
pier. Tom, who had been pressing 
forward in the hope of getting a 
glimpse of her features, followed 
closely behind. Clinton was not so 
fortunate. A sudden rush of peo- 
ple cut him off, and it was some ht- 
tle time before he could so disen- 
gage himself as to follow after. As 
he entered upon the pier, he was 
startled by the report of a pistol at 
the further end, succeeded by a 
sharp cry and the dull splash of a 
body in water. Rushing forward, 
he could discover nothing that gave 
sign of life or motion. He shouted 
"Sponge! Sponge!" but there was 
no answer. At last, however, as his 
eyes became better accustomed to 
the dim light, he discovered what 



looked like a human body stretched 
out upon the planks, and he im- 
mediately sprang towards it. It was, 
indeed, a human being, warm, but 
quivering in the agonies of expiring 
life. With a cry of "Oh, Tom, 
Tom, is it you ?" he turned it so that 
the face would come to the Hght, and, 
as he did so, started back vnth 
speechless horror. The face was not 
Tom Sponge's, but it was one that 
was perfectly familiar. In the gleam 
of the faintly burning lamp falling 
upon it, Clinton recognized the same 
malignant, deadly expression which 
had once glared into his counte- 
nance from that of the ruffian Har*- 
gate at Barton Seacrist's dinner- 
party. At a glance he knew that 
face, which compressed all the fury 
and hate of a whole vicious life in its 
last terrible, settled stare. Utterly 
paralyzed by the spectacle, he stood 
with a dreamy consciousness that 
his hands were covered with blood, 
until he felt himseK suddenly seized 
upon by strong men. Then, under 
the impression that he was in the 
hands of murderers, he resisted, and 
resisted terribly, struggling with al- 
most superhuman exertion ; but in 
vain. The odds against him were 
too great, and he was soon a help- 
less prisoner. Then there was a cla- 
mor of many voices, a rush of peo- 
ple, the gleaming of policemen's uni- 
forms, and Clinton became conscious 
that he was the centre of an excited 
throng — the mark of many curious, 
and some thi'eatening, eyes. The 
balance of that night, and many 
nights and days following, he passed 
in a cell of the Tombs. 

Then did Clinton have an opporto. 
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si^ to lenrn the value of tliat lauda- 
tioQ which had been so abuudiuitly 
bestowed uj;iou him iu hittlioiirof tri- 
umph. Of the uiQuj who hud hailed 
him ha tlio coming man, e.tid been fio 
profuse in their friendly professions, 
not one sufficiently sympathized with 
him in Ida trouble, even to inquire 
after hie health — much less to come 
to his assietnnce. He was left ea- 
tix«1y to himseli With Hoi-gate's 
memory it wus diffei-eut. The mau, 
when alive, had been universally 
looked upon as a bad and desperate 
character ; but now, when dead, and 
there was a chance to hold him up 
as a politieal martyr, hia virtues, be- 
fore undiscovered, wei'e lauded al- 
most without measure. Clinton was 
alone iu his prison cell, a universally 
eseci'iited uian, while a gtiuid fune- 
ral cortege, with banners, and music, 
and thousands marching iu pruccs- 
Bion, was doing honor to the dead. 

Iu other respects did Clinton find 
the world equally uufoir. He had 
before f^miled at Gordon Seacrlst's 
attempt to dispossess him of the po- 
sition to which he had been chosen 
by the people. He knew that the 
evidence would all be iu his favor, 
and that a body so respectable and 
responsible as the assembled law- 
tuukers of the great Htate of which 
liB was a citizen, could decide other- 
wise thou according to the weight of 
testimony, he never for a moment 
supposed. Yet, when the Legisla- 
ture assembled, Gordon was given 
the place for which Cliutou hud re- 
ceived live hundred majority, oJmost 
without a thought of the facts and 
tights of the case. 

Cliutou, indeed, hod much not 



only to depress him for the presenl^ 
but to alarm him in view of the fu- 
ture. The case against him was 
wonderfully strong. He was found 
standing over the dead andmurdered 
man ; there was blood upon hia 
hands ; he had desperately resisted 
the attempt to arrest him ; and, most 
damaging of oil, the pistol that had 
discharged the fatal boll, and which 
was discovered by the dead man's 
side, was found to be the mate of one 
in Clinton's pocket There 
seeming motive, too, for tlie alleged, 
criminal act. Hargate was to be 
of Gordon Seacrist's principal wits] 
nesses in tile contested election 
and Scourge's Sunday Plague, amc 
mauy other fictions it published, did' 
not hesitate to declare that the two 
men had been engaged in angry dis- 
putation but a few minutes before 
the bloody deed had been done. 
For these convicting circumstances 
there seemed to be no possible ex 
planation. Even the anonymous 
note, which had been the cause of au 
the trouble, was gone, having been 
in a pocket of Cliutou 's coat which 
Torn Sponge was wealing. Tom, 
ulas ! nothing had been heard of 
him since the fatal night He, whose 
testimony would have made all dear, 
had as effectually disappeai'ed as if 
he had been swallowed up by the 
great deep — as, indeed, was probat ' 
the case. 

It was, however, not merely 
loss of Tom's evidence that Clinton 
lamented. The thought that he had, 
probably, been the means of bring- 
ing about the generous fellow's death 
was the most giievous of all his 
woes. Gladly would he then have 
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laid down his own life, could it have 
availed to restore that one which he 
doubted not he had been the means 
of destroying. 

Poor Tom ! the tide was running 
out at the time of the fatal visit to 
the river's side. Had the reader 
stood on the pier next seaward to 
the one on which the tragedy was 
enacted, at the moment of Chnton's 
arrest, and looked down into the 
black waters that went heaving and 
sobbing past, he might have beheld 
for a moment, by the Hght of the 
soHtary lamp burning there, a white 
and ghastly face go drifting by upon 
the current, and then all would have 
been dark again. 



CHAPTER XVL 

HOW THE FABTT TOOK CABE OF HIM. 

The election over, among the first 
things which Clinton Maintland felt 
called upon to do, was to sit down 
and write a long letter to his father 
in answer to the one given in a pre- 
vious chapter, in which his infidelity 
to his father's pohtical party had 
been so earnestly disapproved. In 
his reply Clinton rehed for a vindi- 
cation of his course upon an argu- 
ment intended to prove that the citi- 
zen's obligation was wholly due to 
his country, and that a party could 
have no rightful claim upon him 
when his conscience led him to ques- 
tion the justice of its aims or the in- 
tegrity of its management. The 
principle enunciated was simple 
enough, and could have led to no 
controversy, if it had been permitted 



to stand by itself. But, in its sup- 
port, the writer proceeded to review, 
in no very complimentary terms, cer- 
tain passages in the history of the 
pohtical organization of which his 
father was so firm an upholder, and 
which were certainly amenable to 
criticism ; and somewhat boastfully, 
in conclusion, referred to the indorse- 
ment which his own defection had 
received from the people in his elec- 
tion to office. He certainly intended 
no afi&ont, and yet he could have 
adopted no course better calculated 
to incense his father's prejudices and 
offend his pride. From no one could 
Hugh Maintland so ill endure such 
an attack upon his most deeply 
rooted convictions as from his own 
son. To no one else would he have 
retorted so sharply. Looking upon 
Clinton's epistle, not merely as an 
unwarranted assault upon his party, 
but as an evidence of abandonment 
of principle and disregard of parent- 
al counsel, he hastily responded in 
language that was full of bitter and 
cutting reproach. Scarcely had the 
letter gone when he regretted his 
precipitation. A Httle reflection 
satisfied him that his son's words did 
not justify the construction he had 
given them, and that his party zeal 
had carried him too far ; but Hugh 
Maintland was not the man either 
fully to see or quickly to acknowledge 
his mistake. The mischief had been 
done. 

But another matter had begun to 
claim Hugh Maintland's attention, 
about which his mind was by no 
means easy. Another year's rent 
for the farm upon which he was liv- 
ing was neai'ly due, and, after the 



^Hi Bourse he bad pursuGd in opposing 
^K and defeating Colonel Kortrigbt'a 
^B politiuol ofpiratiouB, he could look 
™' for no indulgtnce at his hands ; and, 
indeed, liia pride would not have per- 
mitted him to ask for au;. As usual, 
he was behind in his affaii's, and a 
Donsiderable de&cit in the amount of 
the rent remained to be made up. 
Ohnton had before reheved bim in 
each emergencies ; but how woe he 
to appeal to Clinton for pecuniary 
assistance after the censorious lett«r 

»Jie had written him, without au ac- ; 
inowledgment of error on hia own 
j»rt which he was unwilling to 
make? Help, however, be must 
Jjave, or he would be turned from 
ids home. 

In this dilemma it was but natural 
that Hugh Maintland's mind should 
revert to the assurimues he had re- 
ceived from bis party fiiends. They 
had both privately and publicly 
pledged tbemsGlves to " take care of 
h'"i " in just such a di£Qcu!ty as he 
was threatened with. The oppor- 
tunity to make good their words was 
»liow offered. Hugh Maintlond was 
(do proud a man either to ask or ac- 
pept of charity ; but there was more 
thau one way in which the party 
could relieve h JT" without humiliation 
on either side. It bad valuable pa^ 
tronoge to bestow, and no one could 
deny that he was entitled, both by 
service and qualification, to its favor- 
able recognition. A case to put its 
L^rofesBious to the test wtis about to 
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While Hugh Main Hand was anx- 
ioutJy considering the situation, an 
office in the gift of bis party, the 
emoluments of which, could he ob- 



tain it, would furnish him all he 
sired — a comfortabla maintenanct 
hia family — suddenly became vacant 
No sooner did the fact come to hia 
knowledge, than he resolved to ask 
his party associates of "Willowford to 
assist him in obtaining the place. 
A meeting in which tbey were fully 
represented, was, accordingly, held at 
Perry Doubleman'e store. Great en- 
thusiasm prevailed. Grapp presid- 
ed, and Phips was, as usual, far the 
most busy man on the occasion. 
Maintland fi-aukly and fully stated 
the circumstances which led him to 
ask their support for the vacant po- 
sition, and the expression was una- 
nimous that he ought to have it. A 
petition was, accordingly, addressed 
to the appointing power, and signed 
by all present, setting forth Maiiit- 
taud's claims with great emphasis, 
and which Phips volunteered, from 
his strong interest in the case, and 
the great affection he bad for the 
candidate, to take to the State ca- 
pital, that be might present it in 
person and support it with his pow- 
erful advocacy. " If the claims of 
Willowford are not acknowledged, it 
will not be my fault," said the ear- 
nest httle man with tears in his eyes, 
as he shook JLiintland's baud for the 
dozenth time and was about to set 
out upon bis important mission. Sev- 
eral days of great anxiety to Hugh 
Maintland, as tbey were bringing 
him perilously near to the threatened 
crisis in his afiiiirs, went by, and 
then came word that WlUowford's 
" claims " to the coveted position bad 
been acknowledged^by the appoint* 
ment of Phips. 

AH hope of official as^toace bfrri 
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ing thus cut oflf, there remained to 
Maintland no alternative but to soli- 
cit aid, in the form of a loan, from 
one of his pohtical friends. To 
whom should he so readily go for a 
favor of that kind as to his friend, 
Grupp? Still it was by no means 
with an easy heart that he sought 
that man of ample wealth and made 
known his want It was only a 
small amount he needed to make up 
the deficiency in the sum that would 
save him his home — an amount 
which the rich Amos Grupp could 
have supphed without so much as 
feehng the loss. 

" You know my rule," said the ca- 
pitalist, after hstening to Mainland's 
account of his necessity — " Land or 
two good securities. As you hain't 
got no land, who's your indorsers ?" 

" Indorsers ! " exclaimed Maint- 
land with a voice of surprise and 
indignation. "Surely you do not 
intend to enforce your rule against me 
— ^your personal and political friend ?" 

"And why not?" asked Grupp, 
with a look of almost equal astonish- 
ment. " We are fiiends and belong 
to the same party — ^that's true ; but 
politics is pontics, and business is 
business." 

"But you, with others, stand 
pledged by the most solemn pro- 
mise," resumed Maintland, striving 
hard to retain the command over his 
temper, " to see that I do not suffer 
the fate with which I am now 
threatened, on account of my devo- 
tion to our party." 

" That's all right," answered Grupp 
with undisturbed composure. " The 
party's bound, as you say, to take 
care of you ; but that's no reason 



why I shoxdd do so. Let the party 
do its duty." 

There was no help in that quarter; 
and, with a heart that was like a 
stone, Hugh Maintland took his 
way, almost mechanically, to Perry 
Doubleman's store, where he ex- 
pected to find some more of his po- 
htical friends, intending to ask them 
for that assistance which had just 
been denied him; and intending fur- 
ther, should that resource fail, at 
once to write to Clinton for his mo- 
ther's sake, and acknowledge his er- 
ror ; for he was beginning to believe 
that his son, in his views concerning 
party authority, was right after all. 

He was not disappointed in find- 
ing several of the most zealous and 
responsible of his party associates at 
the accustomed rendezvous ; but he 
could not help noticing the look of 
estrangement, if not of positive aver- 
sion, with which he was regarded as 
he entered among them. Not one 
hand was held out in greeting. Al- 
ways before had his coming been 
hailed by the parties then present 
with the hveliest manifestations of 
pleasure. Nevertheless the urgency 
of the case was such that he was re- 
solved the seeming coldness of his 
friends should not deter him from 
his purpose. Asking their attention, 
he stated the trouble in which he 
found himself involved ; reminded 
them of their reiterated promise of 
assistance; and assured them that, if 
possibly in his power to prevent it, 
not one cent of loss should any of 
them sustain by securing him the 
trifling sum his necessity then de- 
manded. There was no immediate 
response from those to whom the ap- 
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' Jeal was made ; but, withdrawing to 
thumeelvea, they continued to talk 
together in low and earnest tones. 
At kbt a coudusion appearing to be 
reached, one of them, assuming to 
act as spoktBman for the rest who 
BtooJ approvingly at his back, ui- 
formed Mointlaud that they pitied 
bim very much indeed ; that the 
amount of money he required was a 
ti'ille about which they cored noth- 
ing ; but that for their own reputa- 
tions, they could not posaibly con- 
sent to have any business or other 
connection with a man whose son 
was about to be hanged. 

" Hanged ?" esclaimed Maintland, 
in a tone that scut the whole 
crew of them back aovei'al steps, 

»" Hanged ?^what do yon mean ?" 
- What I was it possible that he had 
•tot heai-d the news — the terrible 
sews about which everybody else was 
excited and talking ? 
No, he bad heard nothing. 
Theu tliere was put into Hugh 
Maintland's hand his favorite jjurty 
journal^the one from which he had 
been accustomed to read with so 
much satisfaction to his edified poh- 
tioal sympathizers — containing an 
account, intaroduced with startling 
lieiul-lnies, and in a vein of scarcely 
disguised exultation over the down- 
fall of a prominant political adver- 
Bory, of the dreadful tragedy in which 
Clinton Maintland was made to ap- 
pear in the light of a dehberate and 
I zed-handed aasaasin. 
k Hugh Maintland dropped the pa- 
lter, when he had fiuii^ed reading 
l&e ejcaggeratud and heartless record 
jpl the homble afiair, aa he would a 
L 



serpent, and, turning upon his hee^^ 
walked slowly from the 

Maintland made no further effort 
to escape the calamity with which he 
was thi'eatened. He, indeed, had 
enough besides to think of. His 
son was in prison, charged with the 
crime of murder, and his wife, never 
strong, was so utterly prostrated by 
the blow that her life was for a time 
in danger, and her situation fully en- 
grossed her husband's time and at- 
tention. Pay-day came, and the 
rent was unsatisfied. Then, as had 
been anticipated by the delinquent 
renter, followed the notice to leave, 
and, soon afterword the constable, 
appearing, began to transfer the few 
ell'ects of which the debtor could not 
be deprived by law, from what had 
been Maintland's cottage — now his, 
alas, no longer — lo the public high- 
way. His sick wife, still unable to 
rise from hur bed, was placed in the 
shade of a ti'ee growing by the roail- 
sido ; and not far off was pded the 
furnitui'B and other articles of which 
the house had been stripped. 

Hugh Maintland acted like one 
who was indifferent to the whole pro- 
ceeding. He took no pai't in the 
work of removal, and paid no atten- 
tion to the disposition that was made 
of the relics of his property. Stand- 
ing in the highway, outside the 
grouuds which he no longer had a 
right to enter, with his hands folded 
across his breast, he continued to 
guze upon the cottage ui which hu 
had been bom, and which htid sup- 
plied liiiti the only home he hud ever 
known — or then knew. To the 
curious individuals who had 
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ered about he spoke not a word, and 
no one seemed disposed to intrude 
upon his meditations. All regarded 
him with looks that expressed more 
of aversion than of sympathy, as 
though the shame, as well as the dis- 
aster, that had come upon his house, 
was properly chargeable to its natu- 
ral head. The man was for the time 
as much of an outcast from his neigh- 
bors' hearts as from the home in 
which he had dwelt Indeed, very 
few of his neighbors were to be seen. 
Neither Grupp, nor Phips, nor any 
other one of his late partisan friends, 
who had been so zealous to declare 
their readiness to take care of him, 
was present. 

At last there was a little stir, and 
the spectators, with looks expressive 
of great deference, stepped aside to 
make way for a tall and somewhat 
elderly man who came riding up on 
a spirited horse. Colonel Kortright, 
for he it was, having dismounted and 
handed the bridle to some one who 
tendered his services to hold the 
animal, walked directly up to his 
late tenant. 

" Moving, I see," he remarked, in 
a tone that was full of quiet sar- 
casm. 

" Yes, sir — moving," was the reply, 
in a voice that manifested not the 
least feeling. 

" You now see, Hugh Maintland," 
Kortright went on, with not a httle 
triumph in his look and manner, 
"what your foohsh opposition to 
your old neighbor has brought you 
to. It is all your own doing." 

" I did my duty, sir," was the calm 
response. 

"Well, if you think so, so be it. 



That is your concern — not mine," 
said the Ck>lonel, haughtily, clearly 
somewhat nettled by the other^a 
coolnesa "I am not here to re- 
proach you ; but to tender you any 
present assistance you may be in 
need of." 

' * Thank you ! Thank you, neigh- 
bor Kortright!" rejoined Maintland, 
in the same dehberate tone ; but 
with just a little fire gleaming in his 
eye. " You are very good ; but I 
could not think of taxing your gen- 
erosity any further, after the kind- 
ness you have shown to me and 
mine in turning us from the farm." 

" Farm," responded Kortright, 
with a sneer that showed how Maint- 
land's words had pricked him. "I 
should like to know what business 
you have with a farm ? Eaising po- 
tatoes and com is quite beneath the 
occupation of a gentleman so em- 
ployed with the ajffairs of his country. 
You have given your time to the 
public, and now the public is likely 
to reward you — ^in the Poor-House." 

" It was my right," rephed Maint- 
land bitterly. 

" Eight — oh, yes — undoubtedly 
your right," went on Colonel Kort- 
right, with increased offensiveness. 
" So it was the right of that son of 
yours to go off to New York to live 
a gentleman ; and now, if justice 
is done him, he is likely to end his 
vagabond career on the gallows." 

Hugh Maintland, up to this point, 
had never changed his position, nor 
to any considerable extent the ex- 
pression of his countenance. But 
now, in an instant, the whole man 
was transformed. Dropping his 
hands from his breast^ and confront- 
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ing liis late landlord with a visage 
all aglow with passion, he hurled his 
words, each one emphasized with 
oat-stretched finger, right into his 
face. 

" My boy may have in some things 
erred ; bat whoever saya that he is 
goUty of murder — hes I" 

Colonel Kortright was a man, not 
merely of undoubted courage, but of 
hasty temper. His honor was a 
point npou which he had always been 
most tender. Without pausing to 
consider the source from which it 
came, he immediately resented the 
insult with a blow. 

The blow reached its mark, leaving 
a bright red spot on Hugh Mnint- 
land's brown cheek ; but it might as 
well have been a breath of air. The 
mau was not even staggered by it. 
Hut the effect upon his spirit was in- 
BtaDtaneous. Gathering his whole 
stneugth in the effort, he sprang 
l directly at his assaihint's throat. 
L £urtright went down before him like 
ed before a tiger. Theu there 
I vae a struggle, and a gm'gliug, chok 
noise upon the ground ; and 
the by-atanders, recovering 
n the stupefaction into which they 
I thrown by the suddenness of 
affair, rushed forwwd and 
[;dl'8gged the two men apart, with 
Ldilhculty breakuig Maintland'a des- 
perate grip. 

There was no further violence. 
Kortright was so stunned as to be 
unable to rise ; but, being lifted io 
his feet, he soon recovered sufficit-nt- 
]y to be able, with the assistance 
that WHS abundantly tendered, to 
^^faike his seat in the saddle. 
^K As for ^Iiuutland, folding his arms 



and saying not a word, he stood 
apart, apparently the least excited 
man in the crowd, No one spoke 
to him. The constable, indeed, did 
approach with a view to arresting 
him for assault ; hut Eortright, who 
was hy this time in the saddle, see- 
ing the movement, sternly inter- 

" Not at all," said he. "I was the 
one in fault." 

And with these words, turning his 
horse's head about, Eoi-tright rode 
slowly away. 

But the affair did not end there. 
The nest day it was reported thafct 
Colonel Kortright was ill. The ex- 
citement of the scene just described 
had been too much for his strength. 
Still no alarm was felt But the 
sick man grew worse ; fever set in ; 
and finally reason gave way. In hia 
last pamful hoars he was back at 
Hugh Maintland's cottage, hving 
over the events that had so grievous- 
ly affected him. Once more was he 
exercising the landlord's right of 
turning the delinquent tenant out of 
doors. Then he was taunting him 
with his obstinate adherence to his 
party's cause ; and then, imaginii 
himself the victim of assault, with' 
outstretched, quiveiing hands, and 
terror-stricken countenance, he would 
shout, " Keep him back ! Keep him 
backl He will kin me 1 He will 
kill me !" — and, with these piteous 
words upon his lips, the breath went 
out. Hugh MainlLind was terribly 
avenged. 

Scarcely had the landlord ridd^H 
from the ground, leaving li 
tenant shelterless upon the highwajp 1 
when a most unique caravan ^ 
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seen approaching. First came an 
old-fashioned family carriage ; then 
a jaunty market-cart ; and then a 
heavy farmer's wagon. As the queer 
procession drew near, the sharp fea- 
tures of Polly Brown were seen in 
the foremost vehicle, she having been 
left in charge at home, as the reader 
already knows, by Martin Swart- 
wout, who had hurried off to New 
York at Clinton Maintland's sum- 
mons. Soon the shrill voice of that 
energetic woman was heard giving 
orders that no one presumed to dis- 
pute. Hugh Maintland stood to 
one side like a person from whom all 
hope and energy had departed, or 
moved about like one whose powers 
were merely mechanical But, un- 
der Polly's direction, everything was 
satisfactorily adjusted. The sick wo- 
man being comfortably fixed in the 
old carriage, and the household 
furniture and other effects of the 
evicted family being safely loaded 
upon the other vehicles, the cara- 
van was got in motion, and moved 
slowly out of Willowford. 



CHAPTEE XVIL 

IN PRISON. 

The anonymous note, which had 
proved such a successful decoy, was 
still a mystery. But Clinton, always 
decided in his opinions while they 
lasted, believed that he understood 
both its origin and its purpose. He 
had adopted Tom Sponge's hypo- 
thesis with even more than Tom 
Sponge's positiveness. It was clearly 
the work of some one in the Sea- 



crist interest ; and if so, could Bar- 
ton Seacrist and his daughter have 
been in ignorance of the plot, either 
as to its conception or its execution ? 
He had ere this learned enough of 
Kate's share in the machinations for 
which her father obtained credit 
with the public, to suspect her of the 
gravest capabilities. His heart had, 
indeed, wonderfully turned from its 
recent idolatry. He now marvelled 
that he should ever have been the 
vassal of one whom he had come to 
look upon merely as a deep and dan- 
gerous schemer. Brooding over his 
wrongs as he lay in prison, the vic- 
tim of false and cruel accusation, his 
recent triumph turned to defeat, and 
his very life put in danger by a hid- 
den enemy, whose impress he be- 
lieved he saw, all his love was 
turned to bitterest hate. So firmly 
had the conviction of the Seacrists' 
agency in his misfortune fastened 
itself upon his mind, that all suspi- 
cions of Margaret Kortright's con- 
nection with it had departed. Of 
her whom it was no longer in his 
power to snatch from a threatened 
calamity even greater than his own, 
he thought only in kindness and 
pity. Every trace of vindictiveness 
towards her was gone. Strangely 
enough there had entered his mind 
a vague and dreamy feeling that he 
was not forgotten by her, and that 
she would yet come to him in kind- 
ness. His judgment told him that 
the thought was folly, and yet in his 
enforced idleness it was pleasant to 
dwell upon, and he indulged the 
fancy. His mind was thus one day 
employed as one of the prison atten- 
dants suddenly turned the key in the 
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^^^ "A 'oman wants ter see yer." 
H Spriiigmg to his fGot Clintori, in b 
int, wflB ready to obey the sum- 



" The bracelets if yer please, when 
„yer leaves this 'ere crib." 
■ It was with a sudden sinking of the 
lieart that Clinton held out his hands 
to receive the manacles, at the 
thought of his degradation in the eyes 
of his visitor, who might be Mar- 
The feeling was but moment- 
', and with a firm step, although 
rith a heart beating somewhat faster 
I was its wont, he followed his 
Conductor to the apartment in which 
risoners were allowed to be seen by 
iheir friends. 

n a low bench was a female 
B, a thick veil completely conceal- 
s, that hastily arose as be 
entered the room. For nearly a min- 
ute the parties stood face to face, one 
of them undecided as to who his asso- 
ciate was. Then the veil was swept 
aside, and Clinton started back in 
eomething almost like terror as he 
met the keen and unexpected glance 
of Kate Seacrist. 

A moment passed before a word 
IS spoken, and in that moment Ctin~ 
a bad so far regained his self-pos- 
a as to be fully nerved for the 
ItLterview. 
"Mr. Maintland, I wish to save 

This was spoken not without a 
slight tremulonsnesa of voice that tes- 
tified to the truthfulness of the 
words. Clinton's reply, however, was, 
surprisingly firm — even repellent. 
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" If I am guilty, I ought not to 
saved." 

" But yon are not guilty — I know 
you are not guilty," instantly repljed 
Kate, without seeming to notice, if 
in truth she did notice, the opposition 
that was in his speech. 

" And why should you wish to save.. 






Before Kate repHed to this ques- 
tion she walked up to Clinton, and, 
putting her hands upon the chain by 
which his hands were bound togeth- 
er, as if to unite ht-r fate to hi^ 
looked him sharply in the face. 

"Because I love you." 

Then, as if her resolution were 
well nigh exhausted in that one brief 
declaration, she hurried on with wild 
impetuosity; "Oh, Clinton, Clinton, 
is it possible that you can misunder- 
stand me? Surely my presence here 
— in prison — with you — should speak 
for me — plead with ma You can- 
not, oh, I know, you cannot doubt 
my heart I I gave you up 
cause you would not serve my fath< 
ends. I found, however, that 
love for you was stronger thaa 
father's word. Again I surrendi 
you when I found that you were 
solved to oppose the things u] 
which my heart was sot — for which, 
had labored long and earnest 
Now I have found that my love 
even stronger than my ambition. I 
am now ready to give up everything 
for it. I make no conditions, I only 
ask you to let me save you — for 
know who are against you, and 
their plans may be circumvented- 
and that then — then everything 
be between us us it once was." 
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There could be no doubt of the 
fdncerity of the speaker's words, how- 
ever selfish the motive that inspu-ed 
th^m. Her auditor did not question 
their truth, and the look of painful 
indecision that momentarily pos- 
sessed his features — not unobserved 
by his companion — ^showed how pro- 
foundly he was affected by them. 
The struggle was but brief. The 
wavering look settled into an expres- 
sion of stem inflexibility. 

"It cannot be, Kate — Miss Sea- 
crist I have ceased to love you." 

"I do not ask you to love me," 
said Kate, with startUng energy. 
"I ask you to pity ma Listen, Clin- 
ton Maintland — for you shall know 
everything. I am to-day the affianced 
bride of— of Abel Cummager. Ah! 
I see you start To save my father 
from defeat and ruin I promised to 
marry that man. It was a promise 
obtained by base compulsion. Never- 
theless I intended, when it was 
made, compulsory, invalid as it was, 
faithfully to keep it I intended to 
do so imtil — until you were brought 
here. Then I resolved to try to save 
you and myself — both — you from 
death — from dishonor — ^myself from 
something worse than death. Oh, 
CUnton, Clinton, shall it not be so ? 
On my knees I ask it" 

And, still retaining her grasp upon 
the chain, Kate sank upon her knees 
before Clinton, the great crystal 
drops coursing down her cheeks, and 
her eyes looking up most pleadingly 
into his. Clinton was affected — most 
deeply affected. He trembled through 
all his limba Had he permitted 
himself then to have met the look 



that was fixed upon him, he musi 
have yielded. He, however, turned 
aside his face. He even closed his 
eyes to exclude the dangerous vision. 
With a struggle he prepared himself 
to speak. 

"Rise, Miss Seacrist — ^rise,** he 
said, quietly and sorrowfully. "I 
cannot consent to purchase happi- 
ness for you — safety for myself, on 
such terms." 

" What !" exclaimed Kate, sudden- 
ly springing to her feet, her eyes 
fairly flashing msdignant fire, "do 
you — dare you, Clinton Maintland, 
refuse, defy me now? Remember 
it is the second time I have offered 
you my love. It shall be the last I 
have humbled myself as ' woman 
never before did — and is it to be for 
this ? Remember, I can save you — 
save both life and honor— or I can 
leave you to your fate. You may 
not realize it, but your case is des- 
perate. Men have conspired against 
you who are merciless. You have 
no other hope of escape. Consider 
again, Clinton Maintland, before it is 
too late." 

Kate, while she was speaking, had 
moved to the door of the room apd 
placed her hand upon it, ready to 
give the signal for it to be opened 
from without And there they stood 
— Clinton erect, self-possessed and 
resolute, his manacled hands before 
him, helpless, and yet so strong ; for 
Kate's last words had thoroughly 
aroused him to resistance ; and she, 
all tremulous with mingled passion 
and excitement For a moment or 
two they silently looked into each 
other's eyes, and then Clinton spoke : 
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I hare consdered, Sfiss Seacrist 
— fnHy, finallT. I shall tnist mj 
fate to Heaven. Farewell !" 

And with that he turned hia back. 

The signal was given ; the great 
iron door sining open ; bat, before 
taking her departure, Kate Seacrist 
stepped up to Clinton and hieaed in 

" Farewell, Clinton Maintland — 
and forever." 

Passing oat of the room, and ont 
of the building, Kate hurried along 
one of the inferior streets enrround- 
ing the great prison, so closely veiled 
as setminglj to defy teoognition, on 
her way to the point where her car- 
riage was awaiting her ; for she had 
no desire to have the pubhc know 
that she had visited the Tombs. 
She had not proceeded far when she 
became aware that she was followed 
by some one. She, in consequence, 
honied her steps, but in vain. Jnst 
as she had reached one of the worst 
parts of one of the worst streets, 
her pursuer overtook and addressed 

"A word with you. Miss, if you 
please." 

Kate, glancing at the speaker, and 
seeing a shabbUy-dreBsed and hag- 
gardly-appearing man, took from her 
pocket a silver coin, and extended it 
towards him. Instead of accepting 
the money, the stranger stepped di- 
rectly before her and looked steadily 
into her face. Kate, for she could 
for the time do nothing eiso, re- 
turued his gaze ; and, as she did so, 
she gave a etoit, the coin dropped 
from her extended hand, and she 
trembled all over with visible agi- 
tation. 




"Yoa reraember me, I see,* 
the mui with a tumtii^ 1 
laugh, "remember Bobot 
jonr old lover — the man yon 
hare maiiied and wboee faeait yoa 
broke — jnst ont of prison, uid right 
glad to meet yon onoe mora. How 
are you, to be snre ?" 

Here the man gave vent to uk- 
other coarse, mocking lan^ 

" Stop, my dear," he added, streh:l>- 
ing out bis arm to intercept her, as 
ehe attempted to slip by him. "Stop! 
a word before you go. Yoo havB 
just come fi-om the Tombs. A nice 
place, izzn't it ? Spent a good deal 
of my time there since we separated. 
How do yoQ like it, to bo Gore? 
Stop, not so ^t. 

"A word of buaineas before yOQ 
go," Hazen added, after again inter- 
cepting Kate. " You've got a friend 
in the Tombs. He's in there 
mui'der. He didn't kill the 
and I know " 

"Pohcel pohce I" shouted Knts 
a watchman who at this n 
tm-ned a corner near at hand, 
officer quickly responded to her ci 
but, as she undertook to point oak' 
the man who had m.ilesled her, hft^ 
was not to be seej. Hazen 
diiapp eared. 



CHAPTER XVIIL 
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Margai-et Kortright had been ooij 
fineJ to her room by serious illnei 
during all the time the events 1 
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related were transpiring. But al- 
though nnable to see and converse 
TTith Clinton Maintland, as had been 
her desire at the time she was pros- 
trated, he was by no means out of 
her thoughts. Indeed, while alone 
in her chamber, with nothing to dis- 
turb her meditations, she thought of 
him very often, and with a frame of 
mind that was veiy far from satis- 
factory. She was afraid she had 
done him injustice. Especially since 
his gallant behavior on the night of 
the banner-presentation, had she dis- 
trusted her former judgment of his 
conduct and character. Was a man 
who could do as brave and disin- 
terested an act as she had reason to 
thank him for, capable of the base- 
ness of which she had supposed him 
guilty ? was a question she could not 
help asking. The more she reflect- 
ed upon the matter, the more her 
heart softened towards the friend of 
her childhood. Not that she was in 
love with Clinton Maintland, or sus- 
pected herself of being in any dan- 
ger of such a thing. She was en- 
gaged to be married to another man 
— a man of whom, as she felt it her 
duty to be, she was very fond. And, 
besides, could there be any harm in 
thinking a good deal and kindly 
about a person whom she was afiaid 
she had treated badly, and who was 
an old acquaintance and companion ? 
When the great trouble came upon 
Clinton, Margaret heard of it, of 
coiu'se, and was very much shocked. 
She was even surprised to find how 
much she was shocked by the intel- 
ligence. Clara Bafford, who was 
duly advised by Gordon Seacrist, 
kept her fully enlightened as to all 



the details of the horrible affair. 
"It's only what I expected," said 
that positive young lady, "of one 
who could so abuse that sweet, dear 
creature you were so good to," refer- 
ring to her former " beggar and im- 
postor," Alice Plain. 

But was he guilty ? That was the 
question which, although she said no- 
thing upon the subject, was upper- 
most in Margaret's mind. She did not 
believe he was — at least she was not 
going to beheve he was until she had 
made some inquiry on her own ac- 
count. She had done him injustice 
herself — she now felt quite certain 
she had — ^by a hasty decision, and 
might not others do the same thing? 

"Where is Clara?" Margaret one 
day asked, after she had so far con- 
valesced as to be able to ride out a 
Httle for exercise. Clara was out — 
had gone a-shopping. Margaret 
might have known as much ; for 
Clara had that morning told her that 
such was her purpose. Had the 
family carriage gone with her ? It 
had. Then would some one order a 
hack ? She wanted the air ; and, 
besides, she had a purchase to make 
The hack came, and was directed to 
drive to a down town storel Stop- 
ping long enough to make some in- 
considerable purchase, Margaret once 
more entered the carriage. 

"Where now. Miss?" asked the 
driver. 

"To the Tombs." 

" The prison ?" inquired Jehu, in 
astonishment 

" Yes, the prison." 

Margaret evidently meant just 
what she said, and she was, accord* 
ingly, driven to the point indicated. 
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"Anything, Miss, for anybody 
inside?" 

Nothing. Margaret wonld go in 
hcreeli, and the carriage should wait 
for her ; and Jeha was once more 
astonished. 

But the undertaking was not as 
easy as nhe had thought. A chill 
came over her, ami she iJmoat 
turned and fled in terror from the 
spot, when she found herself within 
that dark and melancholy structure 
which has so much in its history and 
associations to justify its name. But, 
mustering all her courage, she suc- 
ceeded in mokiug known her wish at 
the proper office, and was duly shown 
to the reception room. 

" Maintland 'a in luck to-day," re- 
marked an official in charge to one 
of his chums, when Mai-garet had 
left the prison office. "That last 
'uii's not the common sort neither, 
I tell ye. D'ye see how she trim- 
bled ?•■ 

Margaret did, indeed, " trimble," 
as the officer expressed it, in spite of 
herselt Everything about her oper- 
ated with strange ten'or upon her 
nerves. The atmosphere of the 
place, pungent and eickeuing, op- 
pressed her ; the dark, heavy walls 
and the grated windows were sadly 
suggestive ; and every now and then 
the sound of a key turning in its 
lock, or the crashing to of some 
great iron door, sent a shiver through 
her frame. Gladly did she sink 
down upon a bench in the room to 
which she was shown, and with wild- 
ly fluttering heart she there awaited 
the coming of the man who had so 
deeply interested her. 



But a atil! greater shock was in J 
titore for her. She had not withoofc I 
some hesitation ventured upon the I 
step she had taken, in view of thft ' 
alienation that had existed betweeB ' 
hei-aelf and the person she expected ., 
to see. How should she explain bar J 
visit? To meet the difficulty she ( 
bad arranged a neat httle addi'ess o{ ] 
condolence for Clinton, to be deliiN J 
ered when they met To her mind J 
he was the same person she had bfr* | 
fore seen — sti-oug, tall, aud reliant. 
But when, her attention being sud- 1 
denly aroused in the midst of bar J 
meditations, she looked up and saV I 
before her the man she had known, f 
with great irons upou his bauds, aud j 
bis countenance pale with oi.infln»- ] 
meiit, so ch\tnged aud serious, she] 
utterly forgot her studied words and i 
burst into tears. 

Clinton was the lirst to speak — tbft.J 
fii-at to turn consoler. 

" Tou do not seem well, Mjbb KorU 1 
right I am afraid this place hM.1 
overcome you." 

"I have been ill, sir — veiy ill— ■•] 
ever since the time you were ai 
kind to mo," with difficulty replied 1 
Margaret through her tears. 

" Then you did not send me a. not* ■] 
a short time since? — aaked for aiy\ 
interview ?" 

" I sent you no note — asked for no ' 
interview," answered Margaret, with 
no httle amazement in her eyes. 

The door for explanation was open, 
and so well was the opportunity im- 
proved that when, nearly an hour 
afterwards, an elderly gentloman 
called aud asked the privilege of see- 
ing ClintoQ Maintland, and was ao- 
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cordingly conducted to the visitors' 
room, he held up his hands in as- 
tonishment at seeing that young 
gentleman and an elegantly attired 
female conversing together upon 
seemingly the very best understand- 
ing. 

"Don't pity yer a bit, Clint, if 
that's the sort a company yer has in 
this here place," said Martin Swart- 
wout to his nephew, after Margaret 
Kortright was gone. 

But Margaret was to meet another 
party whom she had not for a long 
.time seen, as was shown by the fact 
that when she reached home she was 
accompanied by Alice Plain. To 
Clara Baffbrd's inquiry. What she 
had again picked up " that beggar " 
for ? she replied that she needed her 
services in preparing for her wed- 
ding, there was so much fine sewing 
to be done. 

" Oh, she better than an Italian 
boy, I admit," replied the vivacious 
young lady as she went skipping 
away, and who was soon employed 
in a very entertaining conversation 
with Gordon Seacrist in the parlor 
below, Margaret being too much 
fatigued with her "shopping" to 
appear. 

Under the protection, and much 
of her time in the company of her 
new employer, quiet, reticent, and 
seemingly not altogether unhappy, 
her fingers never wearying, and the 
busy needle speeding on and on from 
morning to night, did Ahce remain, 
making ready the garment in which 
another woman was to be married 
to her own husband. 



CHAPTER XLS; 



THE WEDDINO. 



The wedding, originally intended 
to follow immediately after the elec- 
tion, had of necessity been post- 
poned on account of Margaret's ill- 
ness. But as she was rapidly conva- 
lescing, it was now arranged that it 
should precede the meeting of the 
Legislature a sufficient time for Gor- 
don Seacrist to enter, vdthout inter- 
ruption, upon the serious duties his 
place in that honorable body would 
impose upon him. True, he had not 
been chosen to the position, and an- 
other man, by virtue of a majority 
of five hundred votes, held the cre- 
dential to the place ; but that cir- 
cumstance gave Gordon very little 
uneasiness. The other man was in 
prison, charged with the highest 
grade of felony, and, besides^ due 
precautions, in the nature of proper 
pre-arrangements vrith the men who 
were to be judges in the case, had 
been taken to ensure a satisfactory 
result. On all these points Marga- 
ret was kept duly advised, as the 
steps that from time to time were 
taken in the matter reflected the 
very highest credit upon the saga- 
city of her future husband. There 
was another ground for expedition in 
the business. News of the death of 
Margaret's father had been received; 
and, while the intelligence was not of 
a nature to add to the gayeties of a 
wedding occasion, it imposed upon 
Margaret a responsibihty as the in- 
heritor of a large property, which 
she needed the assistance of a hus- 
band properly to meet Gordon, ou 
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J advised of the additional lia- 
bility that would come with a wife, 
showed no hesitation whutever in ac- 
cepting the tmst On the contrary, 
he displayed a most commeadable 
readiness to eater upon the financial 
cbai-ge. 
■ ^ Accordingly, the preparations for 
^Ke grand event were pushed for- 
Hrard with all becoming dispatch. A 
change in the programme onginally 
marked ont was rendered necesBiiry 
by the occiirrences just referred to. 
A grand wedding, with receptions 
and other customary festivities, had 
been in contemplation ; but now the 
whole plan of procedure was changed. 
Margaret insisted that the affair 
should be conducted as quietly aud 
nuoateutatiously as possible, and Gor- 
don, willing to eqiedite matters to 
the utmost, gracefully yielded his ac- 



^ome! 

^^L There was a httle church on a 
^^Hiiet street — very fat from foshiona- 
^Iplfl either in location or attendance, 
for both were of the pooi-er sort — 
with the pastor of which Margaret, 
in some of her charitable operations, 
hud become intimate ; and there it 
was, aud by her friend, the clergy- 
man ui charge, she insisted the cere- 
mony should bo performed, with 
only a few personal friends as wit- 
nesses, (iordon assented at oiice. 
But there was another party to whom 
the arrangement was wholly unac- 
ceptable. Clara Bafford, according 
to the original dasign, was to havi; 
been Margaret's tirst bride's-niaid, 
aud to her the change of programme 
^^fiaa a most serious disitppointmeut. 
^^Hoat vigorously did she enter her 
^Htotest, declaring that she saw no 



use in getting married at all, if there 
was to be no e\cit«ment about it. 
Slje quite lost her temper with her 
cousin, and her spirits at the same 
time. She grew sullen aud discon- 
tented ; fretted oyer the most incon- 
sideTftble annoyances ; avoided Mar- 
gai'ct's society, and on more than 
one occasion was found by the latter 
in tears — all owing to her disap- 
pointment, as she said, about the 
wedding. Still there was no modiii- 
cation in Margaret's resolution — 
hard hearted as such a course might 
appear. At the same time, however, 
it must be urged in extenuation of 
her seeming callousness, that she 
was, probably, not fully aware of her 
cousin's suffering, as Clara wept 
much in private ; and then she had 
so much to think about on her own 
account. So busy was she with her 
preparations that she even some- 
times excused herself to Gordon, 
leaving to Clara the duty of enter- 
taining him when he called — a duty 
which the latter never failed satisfac- 
torily to perform, groat as her alllio- 

Margaret, indeed, was very closely 
employed. She had a great deal of 
shopping to do ; and, as Clara no 
longer accompanied her, she hod 
always to go alone. She went no 
more near the Tombs ; hut scarcely 
u day passed that she did not — by 
accident, of course — meet Martin 
Hwartwout, and, as they were from 
the same section of country, thuy 
invariably h'ail a long and conhdeu' 
tial talk. Besides all this, Margaret 
had AUce Plain and her work to 
look after. It had been arranged 
that she was to be married in travel- 
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ling costume. Indeed, the pro- 
gramme was that the newly-married 
couple were to proceed directly from 
the church to the depot on their way 
to Willowford to look after Marga- 
ret's financial affairs. Accordingly, 
Margaret and Alice spent a great 
deal of their time together, the lat- 
ter employed upon the suit — a very 
plain and modest one — in which the 
former was to become a bride. And 
not to be an exception in such 
cases, Margaret herself seemed to 
have a very large share of her mind 
— ^if not of her heart — fixed upon 
her wedding outfit. 

Patiently and faithfully did Alice 
labor at her task, her delicate fingers 
noiselessly and with matchless skill 
constructing those wonders of femi- 
nine handicraft which are so indis- 
pensable on such occasions, adding, 
as they do, so largely to the strength 
and beauty of the marriage relation. 
Although an occasional sigh did es- 
cape her, she seemed by no means 
discontented either with her work or 
her companionship. Once only did 
she give way to the emotion, which, 
under such circumstances, could 
hardly be expected to be entirely ab- 
sent from her heart. It was when 
the wedding-suit was finished, and 
she and Margaret being discovered 
to be about of a height, the latter 
requested the former to put it on, 
that she might study the effect. 
Alice obeyed ; but, when duly acou- 
tred in the marriage-robe, instead of 
standing like a manikin to exhibit 
the consequential garment, she sud- 
denly burst into tears and threw her- 
self into her companion's arms. 

The day in due time arrived. A 



small party had gathered at the paiv 
lors of the parsonage connected with 
the church where the marriage was 
to take place. On the part of the 
groom were his father, his sister 
Kate, and two or three very particu- 
lar friends ; while on Margaret's side 
were only her unde and aunt Baf- 
ford — the attendance being thus 
limited at the bride's particular re- 
quest. Clara was at home, and in 
bed— down with an agonizing head- 
ache, the result of much weeping ; 
although she could hardly have told 
whether it was for disappointment 
about the wedding, or in view of the 
loss of her cousin's society. Indeed 
her eyes had hardly been dry for 
several days. 

Maxgaret was yet far from strong, 
and, upon the party's arrival at the 
parsonage, was forced by a sudden 
faintness to retire to a private room, 
the remainder of the company pass- 
ing away the time in conversation as 
best they could. So long a time 
elapsed, however, that the others 
were beginning to grow impatient^ 
when, the door opening, the expect- 
ed one, with a veil thrown over her 
face, entered somewhat hastily, and, 
taking Gordon's arm, the entire par- 
ty at once proceeded to the church. 
There the regular clergyman was 
already at his place before the altar, 
and beside him, or rather, a little in 
the background, stood another per- 
son, an entire stranger to all pre- 
sent ; but as he was, probably, 
some friend of the pastor — a bro- 
ther, most likely, in the church — 
his presence and position excited no 
surprise. 

Notwithstanding the day outside 
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■was dear aud briUinat, the body of 
the cban;b waa full of a aolemu 
gloom, with the exception of a uaT- 
row strip of Ugbt before the altar, 
whicb came fi'om a half open win- 
dow through which the sun was 
shining. Into tliia the pai'tiea about 
to be united were compelled to pass, 
and, standing there in the clear, 
strong suuligbtj the bride-to-be hay- 
ing pushed aside her veil, all their 
fKfttui'es were fully and sharply re- 
vealed. 

Everything seemed to be in readi- 
ness, aud yet the ceremony did nut 
proceed, The frieudy had all taken 
their pliices ; the silenue of expect- 
ancy was upon the assembly ; but 
the clergyman did not open his lips. 
The unknown man waa the only one 
employed, hia eyes being intently 
busy with the oountenimcea of the 
wedding couple before him. The de- 
lay woa becoming irksome ; the 
guests were beginning to look in- 
quiringly into each other's eyes ; and 
a frown had gathered p n Gi d n 
brow ; when the a k d ail n 
was Hiiddt;idy broken by th t an 
who, in a deep-toned el n a 
if Bpoiiking to himself 

" The name ; there s no doubt p! 
it wlm lever." 

This singular remark necessarily 
created some commotion ; and, as 
the female by his side began to trem- 
ble Tioiently, Gordon turned to whis- 
per an assuring word in her ear, 
when he started back with a face 
that was ashen with sm-prise and 
terror. 

t" Great God I" he exclaimed, " it 
Alice Plain." 



It was even so. The person wh( 
Gordon tjcacriat had been support- 
ing upon his arm was his wife already, 
the betrayed and deserted Alice 
Plain ; and the unknown individual, 
whose unexpected observation and 
unaccountable proceeding hud ap- 
peared so unmeaning, waa no other 
than the clergyman who, having 
married Gordon and AHuc, had as- 
sured Tom Sponge that he should 
know them again, if similarly dressed 
and occupying the same attitude, 
they should once more stand before 

The scene instantly became one of 
intense confusion. Gordon burst 
forth into maledictions upon all who 
had been parties to the deception 
practiced upon him, and Alice sank 
down helplessly upon the floor. The 
only person pi-esent who was not 
greatly disturbed, was Barton Sea- 
crifit, who at once entered upon an 
mquii-y into the facts of the case, 
resulting in a pretty full exposure of 
the history already familiar to the 
reader, 

"It is vain for yon to make de- 
nial," he finally said, turning to Gor- 
don, who persisted in disputing some 
of the facts that were brought out. 
■' You have been a bad, disobedient 
boy ; and the only wonder is that 
you were not sooner enti'apped. It 
is cause for congi-atulatiou that you 
have escaped a crime that would 
have brought additional disgri 
upon yourself and your family." 

Then turning to those about 
tho old man continued : 

" It is fortunate tliat none are 
scut whose discretion cannot be trus^ 
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ed. For the sake of myself and 
daughter I shall expeot the publio to 
know nothing of this." 

" And you, madam, who appear to 
be my legal daughter-in-law," he 
went on, turning sharply to Alice, " I 
shall expect to see elsewhere, when 
it suits your conyenience, and we 
will see what can be done for you." 

" And now, Kate," he remarked, in 
conclusion, turning to his daughter, 
who, with true sisterly affection, had 
thrown her arms about her brother's 
neck, " let us be gone. We have no 
further business here." And, taking 
the weeping girl upon his arm, he 
quietly left the room. 

As for Margaret — still Margaret 
Kortright — she was already on her 
journey towards Willowford. 



CHAPTER XX. 



THE TRIAL. 



Clinton, although a prisoner in a 
prisoner's cell, and wholly abandoned 
by the noisy throng of admirers who 
had gathered round him in his 'day 
of supposed prosperity, was not alto- 
gether without companionship. Be- 
sides the two visits that have already 
been described, he was favored with 
much of the society of his uncle, 
Martin Swartwout, who, having safe- 
ly reached the great city, lost no 
time in so conciliating the prison 
officials as to gain admission to his 
nephew almost at pleasure, and his 
presence was always most grateful. 
It was not merely that the great- 
hearted man seemed to bring with 
him, in his genial ways and ever 



cheerful temper, a portion of the 
sunshine that was without the pri- 
son walls, but he proved to be a 
most valuable helper. He had em- 
ployed counsel for the defence, in- 
sisting upon having the most ^able 
advocate at the bar and taking 
upon himself the whole burden of 
the expense. But he had, in addi- 
tion^ set about an investigation of 
the case on his own account, and in 
his own way, with results that proved 
him to be far from an indifferent de- 
tective. That he might frequently 
examine the scene of the alleged 
murder, as he said, he had taken 
lodging down near the river's side, 
although the location was anything 
but attractive. If there was any 
other inducement that had taken 
him there, or kept him there, he 
kept the fact closely to himself. He 
had, by Chnton's request, hunted up 
Alice Plain, and spoke well of the 
modesty and good sense of that un- 
fortunate female, the next time he 
saw his nephew. To his meetings 
and conversations with Margaret 
Kortright he made no allusion what- 
ever. 

jOn all points he was not so re- 
served. He regularly read Clinton 
his letters from Polly Brown, which 
indeed, were largely taken up with 
Clinton's case. That good woman 
had much to try her in the position 
in which she was placed, and her 
epistles had generally a desponding 
tone. Her apprehension on Clin- 
ton's account was great, and her 
troubles with the farm and with 
Hugh Maintland's affisdrs were most 
irritating ; but she never failed to 
enumerate among her afflictions the 
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lonesomoness she esperienced 
count of her employ er'f 
Not that she wanted him to come 
back vmtil lie had got " the boy " out 
of trouble, but oh, the establish- 
ment at home did so hubs its right- 
fdl head I 

"Polly's got a peppery tongiie 
oud a temper," the old man would 
say, wheu one of her letters waa con- 
cluded, "and many's the quarrels 
we've had ; but, I t«ll you, there 
might be worse woemen than Polly 
Brown, and worse wives, too, than 
she'd make, provided the man that 
got her fcnowed how to keep her in 
tow." 

"■Why don't you marry her, uu- 
dlfl?" 

"Oh, we differ enough as it is, 
without gittin any nigher together I" 

" I'm BUi'e yon seem to have a very 
high opinion of each other, with all 
your little disagreements." 

"That's true," Martin Swartwout 
would reply, " but I guess we'd bet- 
ter lit well enough alone, Gittin 
married 's like comin to New York 
to make your fortin— a very doubt- 
lul experiment at best ;" and then 
the old man would go off into a 
quiet chuckle over his own joke. 

But, notwith'standing the brave 
countenance Martin 8wartwout man- 
aged to keep up in his nephew's pre- 
sence, undaunted by his I'ecoUeution 
of Polly Brown's peppery tongue, be 
did long to return to his own quiet 
home ; and it was impossible for 
hiin wholly to avoid an oocaaional 
reference to the wishcd-for time when 
he and Clinton would be going hack 
there together. 

"liut you forget, uncle," Clinton 



one day responded, "that it 
certain whether I shall over again 
see my old homa It is no longer 
with me a question of will, but 
power. I may be hanged." 
"Are you not innocent ?" 



"Well, they won't hang an inno- 
cent man, will they? And besides, 
Postgi-ave, the lawyer I've employed, 
seems to he a mighty smart chap, 
I told him to cbai-ge whatever he 
pleased, provided he'd clear you, and 
I'd pay." 

"Postgrave is a very able man, 
and will do all that can he done. 
But, uncle, you do not seem to un- 
derstand the desperate character of 
the people who are against me." 

"Are they not such as you chosQ 
to associate yourself with ?" 

" Tea ; but I did not know them 
then." 

"Eather you did not know your- 
self. All greenhorns think they are 
sharper than the sharpest until 
are learnt better." 

"I accept your correction, ni 
rephed Clinton, with a dreary 
tenlpt to smile. " But, oh !' 
tinned, with a sober enoi 
"if we only had Tom Sponge n( 
how easily we could defeat their 
ehinationsl Poor, poor Tom I" 

'MVhy, by all accounts, Tom 
a silly enough sort of fellow," re- 
sponded Swartwout to this lament- 
ation, "just sharp enough to seize 
a-hold of your coat-tail, and 
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"Tom bad bia weaknessw," 
joined Clinton, "but I tell yoi 
uncle, that if ever there was a brave, 
guneroua soul, it was Tom Sponge'a 
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Weak as he was, he had penetration 
enough to foresee the danger which 
threatened me, whiie I had not. Un- 
able to dissuade me from rushing 
into the trap, he asked to take my 
place, and incur the risk which my 
folly invited, and I — ^I was blind 
enough to let him do so. If there 
ever was true friendship shown, it 
was there. Oh, uncle, I do feel that 
I am a murderer 1 My punishment 
is deserved. Although innocent of 
the blood of which I am accused, 
I fear that I have to answer for the 
life of my poor, generous friend." 

"Now don't go on that way, 
Clint — don't, or you'll have me 
a-blubberin yii I tell you, you 
will." 

And the old man, notwithstanding 
his protest against being moved to 
tears, was rubbing his eyes in a 
most suspicious manner, even as he 
spoke. 

Poor, poor Tom Sponge! Not- 
withstanding all Clinton's anxiety on 
his account, not the sHghtest trace 
could he get of him, dead or alive. 
There was the sorest spot in his 
heart. It was not merely a selfish 
desire on CHnton's part to secure an 
important witness, although Tom's 
evidence seemed indispensable to his 
escape. So far from such being the 
fact, could he have been assured of 
Tom's safety on the condition of his 
own continued punishment, he would 
cheerfully have borne confinement 
and handcuffs — ^nay, he would have 
almost welcomed the highest penalty 
with which he was threatened as the 
price to be paid. 

After several vexatious postpone- 
ments — ^the contested election case 



having, meanwhile, been satisfactori- 
ly decided in Gordon Seacrist's 
favor — Clinton's trial came on. Its 
approach was duly announced by 
Scourge, in the Sunday Plague, in an 
article not merely giving the darkest 
interpretation to the facts of the 
case for the defence, but solemnly 
descanting upon the number of crim- 
inals who were escaping punishment, 
and the necessity that existed for 
stricter enforcement of the law. 

But the public press was not the 
only power that was against the 
prisoner. The crowd of lookers-on 
that filled the court-room was largely 
made up of the former associates 
and admirers of the deceased Har- 
gate — a coarse, villainous throng, in 
no way reserved or deHcate in the 
expression of their antipathies — so 
that all the outside influence tended 
to a conviction. Of Clinton's pre- 
vious flatterers, not one was to be 
seen. 

In due time a jury that was com- 
petent — not by reason of its know- 
ledge, but of its ignorance, of the 
facts of the case — ^was obtained, and 
the trial began. 

The opening address of the Dis- 
trict Attorney, who, although a man 
rather under middle years, and by 
no means devoid of social qualities, 
was, on account of his assumed 
severity as a public prosecutor, face- 
tiously known as " Old Grip," was a 
most effective presentation of the 
case against the accused. In order 
to show the criminal intent — ^the 
malice or animus alleged to exist — 
much stress was laid upon the fact 
that the prisoner and the deceased 
belonged to different political par- 
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)S ; and, by leaaon of the contest- 
eleotion case, pending nt tlio 
of the asserted murder, in 
lihich one waa a principal and the 
■ an important witneaa, might 
8 Bnid to be not only political, but 
lemiea. Here was the be- 
ing of the deadly motive, and 
K this fonndation the uiioontrovert- 
l circumstancea of the case — the 
Biding of the prisoner standing over 
i deceased, his bloody hands, the 
pBtol in dose proximity, and his 

le to the attempted arrest — 
o akillfuliy bnilt up as to seem 
fr constitute a position that was im- 
pregnable. 

The District Attorney did not con- 
ceal his personal commisprfttion for 
the defendant, in touching words 
confessing his regret that duty com- 
pelJetl him to act aa hia prosecutor ; 
but skillfully followed up this ac- 
knowledgment with a highly wrought 
picture of the efleet upon society, 
should one whose hands were red 
with murder escape the consequences 
of his crime — a picture so vividly 
drawn that, at its conclusion, the 
whole audience, the majority of 
whose members belonged to the 
criminal class, gave way to a virtuous 
burst of applause. 

Much of the evidence for the pro- 
secution embraced uncontested facts, 
and was soon gone over, ehciting 
but little controversy. But it was 
not all of that character. To make 
the case even stronger than it was, 
some of the witnesses undertook to 
establish certain points which would 
have been moat damaging for the de- 
fence bad they been true, and which 
were plausible enough, if permitted 



to pass withont critical scrutinization. 
But Postgrave, Chnton's Iftwj'er, was 
not the man to be deceived by the 
most crafty misstatement. He 
seemed instinctively to scent the lie, 
and never failed by some ingenious 
turn to bring it to hght. In this he 
was by no means unopposed. The 
District Attorney, jealous of his 
rival's professional success, and natu- 
rally desirous of protecting his wit- 
nesses, interposed all possible obsta- 
cles, and the battle between the law- 
yers waxed hot. At first the utmost 
co'irtesy was observed ; but, by de- 
grees, the restraints of professional 
decorum were overstepped, and 
warm words passed to and fro be- 
tween the brothers of the Bar. 

" May it please your Honor," be- 
gan Postgrave, speaking in a tone of 
quiet, but most tolling irony, in re- 
ply to an objection that had been 
made to one of bis questions by the 
other side, "the distinguished and 
honorable District Attorney n; 
know that he mistakes the rule, 
long experience in dealing wid 
crimes — with which no man ii 
familiar — and the laws govern 
them, ought to have taught him—") 

It baa taught me," esclaimed t! 
District Attorney, more excitable 
than his adversary, as with flushed 
face ho sprang to his feet, " to de- 
spise both the insinuations of the 
counsel for the defence, and the ig- 
norance of law he displays." 

"Gentlemen, gentlemen, such lan- 
guage shall not be permitted in 
this court!" sternly inteq)osed the 
judge ; and, by hia direction, the 
case proceeded, oidy to bo interrupt- 
ed in a short time by ctaother outr- 
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break between the lawyers, of such a 
bitterly personal character as to lead 
the spectators to believe they would 
never speak to each other on friend- 
ly terms again. 

The result of all this was that, 
while none of the essential facts 
against Clinton had been shaken, 
such a cloud of doubt and suspicion 
had been thrown over the case that, 
upon the conclusion of the evidence 
for the prosecution, which concluded 
the day's proceedings, Postgrave was 
in capital spirits. 

" We have certainly done enough," 
he said enthusiastically, "to raise a 
reasonable doubt of guilt in the 
minds of the jurors, and that ought 
to acquit I have hope of the 
result." 

But Clinton took a very different* 
view of the subject. He was not sa- 
tisfied to escape through a legal 
technicahty. He knew he was not 
guilty, and he had all along cherished 
a lingering confidence that some- 
thing would transpire in the course 
of the trial to demonstrate his inno- 
cence. But now, as the evidence 
was virtually concluded, that hope 
was extinguished, and with it all the 
value he set upon life seemed to 
have faded from his mind. 

But there was even then one con- 
solation. An unlooked-for bright- 
ness had momentarily flashed across 
the gloom of his wretched situation, 
leaving a sweet and soothing memo- 
ry behind it. The court had ad- 
journed for the day. The crowd of 
spectators was slowly dispersing, and 
the officers of the law were about to 
lead Clinton back to his cell, when, 
forcing her way through the throng, 



a female suddenly approached him, 
seized his manacled hands in hers, 
whispered a word or two in his ear, 
and then disappeared as quickly as 
she had come. No one had clearly 
seen her face, for her veil was so 
worn as to obscure her features ; but 
Clinton was in no doubt as to who 
his visitor was. He needed no sight 
of her countenance to tell him that 
the voice he had heard and the hand 
he had felt were those of Margaret 
Kortright ; and most acute were 
both the joy and the agony that 
came with that knowledge — joy to 
know that Margaret, of all persons, 
did not believe him guilty, and ago- 
ny to realize that all hope ot the 
happiness which such an act of con- 
descension, under other circumstan- 
ces, would have brought with it, was 
now a vain delusion. Through all 
the long night that followed, he was 
the victim of the most opposite emo- 
tions. Forgetting for a Httle while 
the terrible reality of his situation, 
his thoughts carried him back to the 
time when yet a boy, sitting by Mar- 
garet's side, he hadpoured'his dream 
of youthful ambition into her ear, 
and thence, gliding along the current 
of the swelling years, his imagina- 
tion pictured to him the bliss 
that might have been with that 
dream in all of its fullness realized ; 
and then — then the fearful truth 
would rush in upon him ; the great 
prison walls woxQd rise up before his 
eyes, and the horrible possibilities 
that were just beyond, and the tor- 
ture of his soul, as Heaven thus 
faded into the realms of the Jjosb, 
was inexpressible. 
But while Clinton in his gloomj 
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coll waa thus rneteil with the moat 
escruciating fancies, other parties to 
liiB case were almost as busily em- 
ployeil — how, so far aa two of them 
wuire concerned, we will now show. 
Postgrave, aa the night wore on, was 
alone in bia privatu office, a most 
comfortable, if not lusurious, apart- 
niaut— for, being a bachelor, it was 
Lis sitting-room as well. With his 
books about him, he was busy solving 
eome knotty point of law in the pend- 
ing c!ise, when the door opened, and 
"Old Grip," the District Attorney, 
stood looking in. 

"HuUool is it yon?" exclaimed 
Poatgrave, as he discovered who hia 
viaitor was. " Come in, take a seat, 
and make yourself at home" — an 
invitation which the piiblic prose- 
oiitov failed not to accept ; and tho 
two men, who but a few hours be- 
fore wore so pitted against each 
other that the lookers-on supposed 
they would never meet except to en- 
gage in deadly quarrel, were soon 
conversing together in the most 
friendly and agreeabla manner. 
They tidked fi'eely, too, about the 
trial in which they were employed, 
and hearty were the laughs sug- 
gested by its various incidents. 
" That reply of yours this after- 
" said Poatgrave with an amia- 
9Ao grin upon his countenance, "the 
[nation you displayed when I 
hlatimated that you had not exactly 
tho truth, waa equal to any- 
thing of Forreat's. It was sublime — 
regular thunder." 

"And do you know, old fellow," 

Cthe people's advocate with 
ly genial expression, " that I 
some of your inslnuationa 



that we were reaortlng 
practice —not doing exactly the fair 
thing, and so forth — were exceed 
ingly well dona They were mon- 
strously aly, and I could see that 
they had a big effect on the jury, 
although of course, the judge un- 
derstood them. The hypocrisy oi 
the thing waa really splendid." 

But the Diatrict Attorney had 
called on buaineaa, he said. He had 
a proposition confldentiaUy to sub- 
mit It concerned Clinton's case. 
He knew the defendant, had had 
him for a professional opponent on 
several occasions, admired his ability 
and manliness, and, he decl.ired, it 
went sorely agninst the grain to try 
to hang him ; although the speaker 
had never conducted a more bril- 
liant and effective prosecution. 

Feeling much real sympathy 
Clinton, and seeing no other proba* 
ble mode of escape, the District At- 
torney's proposition was, that Clinton 
should, before tho trial progressed 
any further, plead guilty to an infe- 
rior grade of crime, and, he thought 
there would be no difficulty in hav- 
ing the plea accepted by the court — 
in fact he felt authorized to say as 
much — and a comparatively light pe- 
nalty imposed — say two or three 
years in the penitentiary, which 
would satisfy public opinion. But, 
if the case went on, aud a convic- 
tion of murder took place, which 
was exceedingly probable, it would 
then, he said, be impossible to do 
anything for him. 

That's a matter about which I 
must consult my client," said Post- 
grave, " and I will let you know the 
result in the morning. For my par^ 
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I think your proposition, as the case 
now stands, a very liberal one." 

" Very well," replied the District 
Attorney, rising, "I must go." 

"Hold on a minute," rejoined 
Postgrave. "I've got a matter on 
which J want your professional opin- 
ion. It's something under seal." 

With that the department's pro- 
prietor proceeded to a closet, and 
took from it a long, black bottle, 
which was closed with a seal. This 
having been broken, and some of 
the contents of the bottle poured 
into a glass, Postgrave extended the 
beverage to his companion with a 
request for his opinion upon it. The 
latter, testing the article, declared 
that it was " a true bill," and " would 
hold water." 

" What a pity," the speaker went 
on with mock solemnity, " that your 
liquor's so much better than your 
law." 

"My law," rejoined the solemn 
Postgrave, who could weep over the 
most abandoned of wretches, pro- 
vided he was well feed for it, " is so 
good that it has saved the life of 
many a fellow creature." 

" Oh, I know it's got a deal to an- 
swer for," responded the official. 
"Many's the man it's turned loose 
on society that ought to have gone 
to the gallows." 

"And how much worse is that, 
pray, than trying to hang a poor 
fellow for doing society a real service 
in ridding it of such a creature as 
Hargate?" And Postgrave smiled 
complacently in view of the hit he 
had made. 

" I admit the service," responded 
the public prosecutor, " and your I 



point would be an excellent one, 
were it not for the fact that I am 
here now for the express purpose of 
trying to save the man who did it 
from hanging. I offer to open the 
door, and point the way, and then, if 
he doesn't go, it's not my fault if I 
do hang him. That's business, you 
know." 

"Oh, yes, that's business, I'm 
aware," answered Postgrave, drily. 
" And, by the way, did you ever hear 
that song of mine on that very sub- 
ject ? I wrote it while listening, or 
rather, pretending to Hsten, to one 
of your speeches intended to convict 
one of my innocent clients of mur- 
der, or something about as bad." 

" And in reply to which, I've no 
doubt, you shed a bushel of tears, 
when you knew the fellow deserved 
a dozen convictions. However, let 
us have the song. I always believed 
the world lost a magnificent artist — 
in the burnt-cork line — ^when you 
decided to turn lawyer." 

"Well, fill up your glass, for that's 
absolutely necessary to the due ap- 
preciation of my music." 

And Postgrave, having moistened 
his own throat, began ; 

SONG. 

It's all in the way of business, yon know ; 

You know. 
The wrong is made right ; the black is 
made white ; 
The high is replaced by the low. 
Is there one to complain of such practice ? 

how vain I 
It's all in the way of business, yon know. 

It's all in the way of business, yon know ; 

You know. 
What is yours I make mine — joxL may 
grumble and whine — 
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If the law of the land wills it bo ; 
For who cares a, pin for bo trifling b sin ? 
It's &U in tlie way of business, you tuow. 

It's bU in tlie way of busiuesB, joa know : 

You Imow. 
For that makes it right to soy a thing 't 

When its shafle is the hue of the orow. 
Because it's a he, would you cavil ? Ob, fie 
It's til in the way of bUHinesa, you know, 

It's all in the wny of business, you know 

You know. 
Though the means be a trick that's worthy 
Old Hick, 
Just conte Troin the regions below, 
In the end wo mny see the jim eivile. 
Il'a all in the way of business, jou know, 

It'H ftll in IhB way of bnsinesa, yon know ; 

You know. 
Then here's to the brim, in homagie a( him 

Who ;prt" se has the verdict to show. 
All authoritit^R say that his cause is O. E. 
It's all in the way of bnsiness, you know. 

"Bnivol bravo!" shouted the Dis- 
trict Attorney, at the conclusion of the 
song, in the closing refrain of which 
he had participated. "That's capi- 
tal, OD my word. You're a poet 
made, not born, as true as I'm the 
people's representative." 

The potations in which the peo- 
ple's representative had been indulg- 
ing, hail by this time somewhat dis- 
turbed the equilibrium of his ideas, 
and rendered his compliments of 
a more than ordinarily doubtful 
character. 

" If it wasn't court time," he rat- 
tled on, "I'd like to stay and make 
a night of it with you. You're a jol- 
ly old Gray estoue— you oi-e. I hit 
your singing ; and I lite your con- 
versation ; and I like your hquor 
better than either. But the fact 
I'm in a murder trial, and the ma 



got to be hong — that is— that 
provided — oh, blast it, you know 
what I mean better than I do." 

And, after a little more similar in- 
coherence, be succeeded in mating 
his way out of the room, leaving 
Postgrave to Ms solitary meditik- 
tions. 

The following morning Poatgravs 
made his way to the prison to confer 
with Clinton on the subject of the 
District Attorneys proposition. He 
found Martin Swartwout already 
with his nephew, so that he became 
a party to the conference that fol- 
lowed. " I feel it to be my duty," 
said Postgrave to CUnton, after h* 
bad stated the proposal with which 
be was charged, " to give you 
candid opinion on the cose as ^' 
stands. We have certainly shaken 
the opposition tembly— terribly 
but still, upon the evidence now pre- 
sented, I am forced to admit the 
probability of a conviction — provided 
the overture which comes from the 
other side is rejected. Nevertheless, 
it is for you to decide what is to be 
done about it." 

" What is to bo done about it," re- 
sponded Clinton, instantly and with 
undisguised indignation. " Bejectt' 
it, of course. To plead guilty at all,, 
is a confession of crime. 1 tell yoo' 
I am innocent — wholly innocent. It" 
I am to be convicted of anything,. 
I wont to be hung. I don't want tcf 
live after it." 

" That's the talk," exclaimed Swart-' 
wout, who had been intently watch- 
ing his nephew's countenance during 
the foregoing conversation. " That' 
the talk of an innocent man. Oh, 
nobody need now say yer guilty. 
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Stick to it, Clint. Stick to it, Clint. 
Well beat 'em yit. "Well beat *em 

yit." 

And with that the old man, from 
dancing about his nephew with un- 
controllable joy, threw his arms 
about his neck, and closed with a 
most ardent embrace. 

" And what says your man ? " 
asked the District Attorney of Post- 
grave, in a whisper, as they met in 
the court-room. 

" Neck or nothing." 

" Then I'll have to hang him — if I 
can — ^that's all." 

The defence opened in a very quiet 
way, Postgrave addressed a few 
earnest words to the jury ; but, con- 
trary to expectation, made no appeal 
on account of his client's youth and 
previous character. Then, handing 
up the names of a few citizens who 
had known Clinton, he asked them 
to be called as witnesses. 

The District Attorney seeing, as 
he thought, a chance for a strategic 
advantage, and now ready to avail 
himself of all the tactics of his pro- 
fession, at once arose, and remarked 
that, if the object was to establish 
character, the evidence was wholly 
unnecessary, as he was prepared to 
admit that the reputation of the de- 
fendant, previous to the offence with 
which he was charged, was unim- 
peachable. And with that the pubHc 
prosecutor took his seat, directiug 
at his adversary a glance of conscious 
triumph, satisfied that ho had taken 
away from the other side pretty 
much all its capital in the display of 
a number of respectable witnesses, 
while he had admitted nothing 



which it would not otherwise have 
had. 

WTiatever may have been Post- 
grave's real feeling in the matter, he 
was too old and wary a practitioner 
to exhibit anything Hke disappoint- 
ment. On the contrary, he cour- 
teously thanked the District Attor- 
ney for his liberahty, and, without a 
moment's hesitation, accepted his 
proposition. 

" We will now proceed to another 
branch of the defence," he remarked. 
" I would ask for the calling of Tho- 
mas Sponge." 

At the mention of that name Clin- 
ton gave a start, and it was as much 
as Martin Swartwout on one side, 
and Postgrave on the other, could 
do to hold him in his seat, as the 
shadow of a man, with scarcely 
enough resemblance to the original 
Tom Sponge to prove his identity, 
rising up from an obscure point in 
the rear of the room, came tottering 
forward towards the witness-stand. 
It was clear enough that he had 
gone through some terrible expe- 
rience. Without once glancing to- 
wards the prisoner and his former 
employer, Tom took the chair that 
was provided for him, kissed the 
book, and calmly awaited the exami- 
nation to begin. After the usual 
preHminary questions, came the in- 
quiry : 

"What do you know of the kill- 
ing of the deceased, Dennis Mar- 
gate ?" 

"I shot him with Clinton Maint- 
land's pistol," answered Tom, with- 
out so much as the quiver of a mus- 
cle. 
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Then, amid the nliuost breathless 
attention of the whole assembly, he 
procooded to teU the whole story ; 
how Cliuton was bewitched by the 
anoDymouB note ; how they went 
down to the ferry in pursuit of the 
veiled figure ; how, following the de- 
coy out upon the pier, he had sud- 
denly found himself surrounded by 
threatening men, and, recognizing 
Hargate as the leader, had drawn 
Lis pistol and fired ; how, struck 
down by a heavy blow, he soon 
found himself struggling in the wa- 
ter ; how unconscionsnesa came on, 
and he knew nothing moi-e imtil he 
found himself lying upon the floor 
of a miserable, underground den — 
the clothes he was wearing all 
spoiled, he added, with a pathos 
qmte characteristic — and discovered 
that a rough, fierce-looking raaUj 
who, he afterwards learned, having, 
on some predatory intent, been hid- 
ing under the pier in hiy boat, had 
rescued and brought him ashore, 
aud then; under the impreaaion that 
he was dead, was quietly going 
through hia pockets ; and bow, fever 
setting in, he knew nothing more un- 
til he a^Toke to find himself in the 
same wretched room, but in the care 
of Martin Swartwout, to whose niu's- 
ing he owed hia life and his abiUty 
that day to save the life of one 
who " 

But at this point, Tom incau- 
tiously glancing towards Clinton 
Maintland, the eyes of the two men 
met, and, simultaneously springing 
to tiieir feet, with a cry of joy they 
rushed into each other's arms. 

Toto was in no conditiou that day 
to give further testimony. His 



strength was ali'eady overtaxed, and 
it was necessary to have him at once 
borne from the room and to a quiet 

pl.CG. 

"Robert Hazen will take the 
stand," said Postgrave in hia firm, 
professional tone, when the excite- 
ment attending the incident just re- 
lated, had subsided ; and a coarsely- 
dressed and somewhat haggard man, 
rising up in the midst of the specta- 
tors, walked quietly towards the wit- 
ness-stand. At a glance Clinton re- 
cognized that face, and the thought 
rn^ed in upon him that the maa 
whose life he had once saved, was 
there that day to help save his. 
Casting one assuring and grateful 
look at Clinton, Hazen calmly took 
his place and awaited the examina- 
tion to begin. 

" Stop one moment," said the Dis- 
trict Attorney, to whom, 
meanwhile, several notes had beeB' 
mysteriously dehvered ; for tlw 
events juat related had produced no 
Uttle commotion in the court-room. 
"May I ask you what you expect to 
prove by this witness?" turning to 
Postgrave. 

"This witness," answered Post- 
grave, " is the person who, being un- 
der the pier at the time of the 
aanlt and killing, not only saved the 
life of the last witness who testified, 
but saw and recognized the 
who were associated with the ds<T, 
ceased in the attack upon him.' 

"May it please the court," said the 
District Attorney, who bad, mean- 
while, kept his feet, "as I under- 
stand my official duty, it is to prose- 
cute supposed criminals — not inno- 
cent men. As soon as I become 
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persuaded that a party accused of 
crime is blameless, I am no longer 
justified in laboring for bis convic- 
tion. That point has clearly been 
reached in this case. The defendant 
is most amply vindicated. It, there- 
fore, affords me the highest gratifica- 
tion, not merely to announce that I 
can no longer consistently prosecute 
this case against him, but to ask in 
his behalf a verdict of acquittal. " 

With the conclusion of these words 
the speaker cast a glance of pe- 
cuHar meaning at the opposing coun- 
sel. 

" Gentlemen of the jury," said the 
judge, " you have heard the remarks 
of the people's representative, with 
the justice of which I fully agree. 
You will, therefore, consult together, 
and return your verdict." 

Without even speaking to each 
other, the twelve men in the jury- 
box rose up and, with one voice, an- 
nounced a verdict of " Not Guilty. " 

All this was hke a dream to Clin- 
ton. Since the wonderful turn in 
his case, he was scarcely conscious of 
what was going on. The words 
"Not Guilty," sounded in his ears, 
but he scarcely realized their joyful 
sinification. It was not until he be- 
came aware that Martin Swartwout, 
with a voice only half audible for 
his sobs, was begging his forgiveness 
for having concealed so much, " for 
fear something might go wrong ;" 
and that the tears were running 
down Postgrave's sober cheeks ; and 
that friends who had long been ab- 
sent, but who had now suddenly and 
mysteriously reappeared, were press- 
ing al^ut him to grasp his hand ; 
and that the crowd of lookers-on, 



who had before been regarding him 
with unfriendly eyes, were now shout-' 
ing and cheering in a perfect frenzy 
of joy over his dehverance, that he 
became thoroughly alive to the fact 
that he was once more a free man. 
Even then he received the congratu- 
lations that were showered upon him 
with a languor amounting almost to 
indifference. He seemed to be look- 
ing about him for something that 
was not visible, until, a messenger 
approaching and speaking some- 
thing in his ear, he started for the 
door, forcing his way through the 
surging crowd with such rapidity 
and energy that Martin Swartwout 
with difficulty could keep up, and 
soon was in the street. There a 
carriage was in waiting, and in it 
was to be seen the radiant, but 
tearful, face of Margaret Kortright 
No sooner had Clinton and his un- 
cle entered it, than the little party it 
contained was rapidly whirled away. 

Great was the popularity Clinton 
once more enjoyed. Compliments 
and honors from all sides were 
poured in upon him, the ovation 
finally culminating in the tender of a 
pubHc dinner to be given by his 
many friends and admirer& The 
offer was decKned ; partly because 
CHnton had tasted to his satisfaction 
the cup of popular flattery, and 
knew how uncertain was its flavor ; 
and partly because of another en- 
gagement 

A few days after the events just 
recorded, there was a little party 
gathered at the church to which the 
reader was taken in the chapter im- 
mediately preceding. Once more 
the clergyman took his place at the 
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[Jtar ; but tbia time there was no 
interruptiott to the joyful ceremony. 
The young people united in the holy 
bonds wei-fl in traTelling dress, anil, 
proceeding thence, were soon on 
their wiiy to the scenes of their 
earliest hopes and drestms in Willow- 
focd. 



CHAPTEE XXT, 

OOKGLOSIOH. 

"With tie eTcnts that have been 
naiTated, closea that chain of cir- 
cumstances which bound the for- 
tunes of the parties with whom the 
reader has been made familiar in a 
connected story. Thenceforward 
their lives were to run raostly in se- 
parate channela, and it only remains 
to trace them far enough to satisfy a 
natural curiosity. 

By the incidents that have been 
described, Barton Seacriat, within 
the field of his politieal oijcrations, 
was left in undisputed taastery of the 
aitnation. No one any longer pre- 
tended to question hia power. All 
the legishition he required was gi'ant- 
ed without a murmur ; his schemes 
for personal and political aggrandize- 
ment were ratified with scarcely a 
iihow of opposition ; his friends — and 
few from that time but claimed to be 

S friends — ^were put in all positions 

t authority ; and the station to 
phich he had so long been aspiring 
e Chief Magistracy of the gi-eat 
bity of which be was a resident — was 
it last seemingly safe within his reach, 
election that was to lift him to it 
near at baud, and all arrange- 



ments to make succeas absolutely 
certain, had been adopted with his 
accustomed foresight and accuracy. 
Once more, as a ijreUminary to the 
coming contest, a dinner was given, 
at which nearly all hia old supporters, 
with whom the reader has become 
acquainted, were present. "Wind- 
shiim soared and crackled as usual ; 
Alderman Skipp talked horse with 
feHcity ; Senator Bloom 
song to the latest minstrel 
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that of " Love among the roses," it 
gave Windsham one of his best op- 
portunities to pua on the singer's 
name ; GraUs drank hquor of his 
own supplying, and in no illiberal 
quantity ; Scom'ge, of the Sunday 
I'/agtie, was made happy by the 
privilege of indulging a few illr 
natured remarks of so general a' 
character that nobody took 
Abel' Cummager, who had Kate 
Seacrist for his companion, glowered 
upon everybody with his habitual 
taciturnity and watchfulness, 
though no longer an object of dis- 
trust, because the Mohicans, as ft 
pohtical organization, had been diEKJ 
banded ; Gordon Seacrist respondfid'' 
to a toast in honor of the Senate 
and Assembly of the State, in which 
he had something to say about the 
necessity for a fi'ee and uncorrupted 
ballot ; the men of padding padded 
themselves as they had dune many & 
time before ; Browbeat and Stri- 
ker both mode speeches, which 
were chiefly compliments to each 
other — hut the grand event was 
when Barton Seacrist, having been 
toasted as the nest Miiyiir of Now 
York, and duly panegyrized by 
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Windsham in one of his most bril- 
liant efforts, disclaimed all personal 
ambition and urged his desire to 
return to the shades of private life 
in such touching terms that the whole 
Assembly was dissolved in tears — 
presenting a scene of which the pub- 
Uc had the benefit in the next morn- 
ing's papers. 

The next day Barton Seacrisfc did 
not appear at the usual hour. In 
this there was nothing to occasion 
surprise ; but Kate, with a daughter's 
soHcitude, nevertheless visited his 
bedside, and anxiously inquired after 
his health. Here was nothing the 
matter ; he was simply exhausted — 
but, as time went by and he grew no 
stronger, Kate became alarmed. 
The family physician was sent for, 
and, upon that authority appearing, 
he gravely shook his head. There 
was not much the matter, it was 
true. There was no disease. But 
the man was worn out. The ma- 
chinery of his system had at last 
broken down under continual over- 
work His physical vitahty was 
gone. He did not have the bodily 
strength to rally. 

Barton Seacrist was quick to read 
the language of distrust in his attend- 
ant's eyes. He demanded to know at 
once the worst. It was frankly given. 
The doctor did not beHeve he would 
ever be up again. 

" Not be up again ?" exclaimed the 
old leader with a shrill, terrible voice, 
as, with the lingering remnant of his 
once great nervous strength, he raised 
himself up in bed and looked the phy- 
sician in the face out of his deep, 
clear eyes with an expression in which 



indignation, fear and pleading were 
all combined. 

" Not be up again, doctor? I tell 
you I must be up. The election's just 
at hand, and they'll cheat me, if I'm 
not up to watch them. They're 
scoundrels, hypocrites, liars, every 
one of them. They wish I was dead — 
dead that they might get my power. 
O doctor, I must be up ! Everything 
— everything's now at stake — all I 
have labored, and plotted, and lived 
for. And now it's mine — mine 
— mine, if I'm only up. Doctor, doc- 
tor, you must not let me die now. 
Don't let me die now. I'll give you 
half— yes all— all— aU " 

The voice had died away to a hol- 
low whisper, and then it ceased al- 
together; and the white, helpless old 
man, his hps still faintly moving, 
fell back utterly undone upon his 
pillow. 

He never rose up again. Delirium 
set in, and he began to talk wildly 
his intervals of dreamy conscious- 
nes& He thought he was in the 
midst of a close and terribly exciting 
election. Once more he was rallying 
his friends about him, and directing 
their movements against the common 
enemy. " Don't be afraid ! don't be 
afraid !" he would say, encouraging- 
ly. "The day will yet be ours — 
never fear. The Mohicans will come 
to our help." And then he would 
swoon away, only to rally again and 
again ; but still that terrible election 
was undecided. Fiercer and dosez 
grew the contest, and wilder became 
the sick man's agitation, growing at 
last to a perfect frenzy as he discov- 
ered that fiends— not men — ^made up 
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Qm Oj^omtiotL " They are deyils— 
devils — devils," he would shout. 
" See, they are gathering all about 
na Look how block their wings 
are. Oh, they will have the polls! 
they will have the polls I" Then he 
would call npon hia friends and fol- 
lowers, piteously exhorting thorn to 
stand by him. "We must drive 
them back 1 Ob, we must clrire 
them back! To work, men — every 
one of yoti to workl Now's the 
now^a the time. Let them 
■ Juwl; let them howL We must have 
I'Uie day — we most — must — must — " 

At last the contest seemed to be 
md the old man was listening 
the retnma as they came in from 

e different parts of the field. Hia 

e kindled with its old Sre, and he 
rould ffcobly clap liia hands together, 
praghing with a thin and quavering 
exultation, as the reports confirmed 
hia most aangoine expectations. All 
was going well, and higher, higher 
rose the thrill of hia mad, tremulous 
ecstasy, when suddenly there came a 
change. His features stiffened, and 
his hands trembled and clutched, 
an<l hia whole expression became 
fierce and wild, and oh, ao desperate, 
as, with ahnoat superhuman power,' 
after seeming for a moment to be in- 
tently hstening to aomathing, he ex- 
claimed, "Five hundred majority? 
Five hundred majority for him, did 
you say ? It cannot — it cannot — oh, 
it is!— it is! Horror 1 Madness! 
"We are beaten — beaten — beaten," 

The waiJ of a spirit lost could not 
have been more terrible than the 
last, piteous cry that went out from 
lips that wore already cold and wliite 
as marble. The great Sachem vho. 



in the field of his fame ai.- 
umpbs, had found no equa^ ^. 
at last beaten — beaten by Death. 

His political friends and followers 
— the men who had shared his pa- 
tronage and his power — gathering 
together, passed a cold and formal 
resolution of respect tor bis memory, 
and regret for hie loss ; and then, in 
the wrangle and scramble for the au- 
thority that had been his, forgot that 
Buch a man had ever lived. 

How the inheritor of the dead Sa- 
chem's name and fortune, his son 
Gordon, has since hved and pros- 
pered, is best shown by a conversation 
to which he was not long ago a party; 
he, in the meanwhile, having, through 
the judgment of an accommodating 
court, obtained a divorce, on the 
ground of desertion by her, from hia 
quondam wife, Alice Plain. Hia 
companiou, on the occasion referred 
to, was a bright young girl. 

"Now, Gonlon, you are perfectly 
certain that you have no other wife f 
It would be so awful to have somi 
body turn up unexpectedly to diaput 
one's right." 

"No, Clara, darling, I never 
married but once, and then I 

"But you do mean it now?" 

" My aoul'a jewel, I cannot possiUy 
hva without you." 

"Oh, dear I what shall I do? 
don't want you to die ; but I do 
wish that father knew something 
about it. It doesn't seem right at 
all" 

"It's no use, Clara. Tour father 
told me never to darken his door 
again when — when 1 came ao neat 
being entrapped by that deaigmag 
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c of yours. When you're my 

•wife, however, he'll knock under — 
never fear." 

Gordon was right. The paternal 
Baflfbrd did " knock under," when ho 
found that his daughter was really 
Mrs. Seacrist ; and so far the fehcity 
of the wedded pair has been undis- 
turbed by the visage. of any lival 
claimant. 

As for Gordon's earlier wife, she 
was by no means inconsolable upon 
being informed of his second mar- 
riage ; as she had already promised 
to become Mrs. Tom Sponge. 

But there was still another wed- 
ding to be recorded. When Martin 
Swartwout got home from the city, 
he was so rej(;icod at meeting liis old 
housekeeper that he just took hor in 
his arms and deliberately kissed her 
then and there ; and Polly never 
said one word in opposition. An 
occurrence so unprecedented was 
not to go for nothing. The Rev. Mr. 
Goodbody was soon sent for, and the 
two were made one. 

As for the second Mrs. Abel Cum- 
mager, nde Kate Seacrist, no lady in 
New York rides in a finer carriage, 
nor is said to be more Hberal in the 
use of uinairjre de rouge, 

Tom Sponge remained for a short 
time in New York after Clinton, who 
found that the charge of his wife's 
amjile possessions in Willowford re- 
quired his presence there — and, in- 
deed, he had no desire to return to 
the city — had left it ; but he soon de- 
clared that ho could not possibly 



reconcile himself to live in any com- 
munity governed by Tammany Hall. 
So Clinton kindly secured him a 
situation in his o\vn neighborhood, 
and how welT he is prospering there, 
is shown by the fact that no one is 
so celebrated for the briUiancy of 
his neck-ties in all the couuti-y 
round. 

As for Hugh Maintland, he is back 
on the old farm, for which he now 
holds an unencumbered title. In 
some respects, however, he is a great- 
ly altercid man. He now rarely 
talks politics, holding that there may 
be good men as well as bad men, in 
all parties ; and that it is not at all 
necessaiy for any man to be a pa- 
triot, that he should be a partisan. 
He does sometimes visit the store of 
Perry Doublenian, who is still j)ost- 
master of Willowford, and as much 
of a trimmer as ever, but he is no 
longer a member of the political 
firm of Grupp, Phips & Co. 

Clinton !Mjiintl:ind, since his return 
to the scenes of his boyhood, has 
been either too closely employed in 
the management of his own private 
business, or too much .engrossed 
with the mingled pleasures and caies 
of a growing family, to take an 
active part in public affairs. So 
high is the estimate, however, in 
which he is held by his neighbors 
and fellow-citizens, that he has re- 
cently been chosen to represent his 
district in the legislature of the 
State — this time by far more than 
Five Hu21dred IVIajobity. 



THE END. 
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